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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

BBE is no form of religion on earth which has 
Led so many scenes for romance as that of the 
Roman Catnolic apostacy ; which, indeed, in the 
of its exaltation, possessed much that is needful 
mdering works of imagination most interesting to 
lind of man, namely, power, and splendour, and 
leans of exciting the passions to the utmost — and, 
\ HI, mystery — ^intricate and unfathomable mystery 
h as is emphatically denominated in Scnpture, 
mystery of iniquity." Yet, although so many 
9 of fancy have been formed with these materials, 
I many instances with much success ; and sdthough 
7 is filled with tragedies wrought in real life, by 
sune powerful and complicated machinery ; I do not 
where I could find any thing like a resemblance 
I scenes which I am about to bring forward, in the 
multiplied volumes of which the country I now 
it has to boast. Madame de Geidis has, indeed, in 
f her little dramas, betrayed some secrets of the 
3 of those that I am about to reveal, and which 
'ould almost wonder how she should have dared to 
t to, at the period in which her work appeared : 
irith the exception of this little piece, I hardly 
where else to find any thing like a representation 
) interior of a convent, or even the slightest view 
various little low cabals which agitate the minds 
)8e secluded females who have thus, unauthorized 
ripture, endeavoured to disengage themselves from 
ires and business of active life ; only, I fear, in 
instances, to find, by sad experience, that their 

A3 
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own hearts were far more dangerous companions than 
those which their heavenly Father provided for them, 
when he gave them their places in the great family of 
mankind. 

I shall not trouble my reader with a very particular 
account of my early life. I am a native of Turin. I 
was brought up according to the strictest principles of 
the Roman Catholic faith, and entered into existence 
some years before those disturbances occurred in 
France, which have operated so mighty a change in 
many of the kingdoms of the continent of Europe. 
My fortune was respectable, and entirely in my own 
power. I was left an orphan in very early life ; and the 
loss of an only and very dear sister, which took place 
about the time I came of age, acted so powerfully on 
my mind, that I felt myself strongly inclined to become 
a religieuse, or rather, I should say, a nun. I was, how- 
ever, not disposed to leap before I looked, and therefore 
I resolved to become a pensionnaire, or boarder, in a 
convent, for a short time, before I decided on my future 
plans. It is not my intention to tell my family name ; 
that which I received at my baptism was Cecile, my 
birth having taken place on Santa Cecilia^s day ; hence 
this santa was my patroness, and it was thought that 
she had not been unmindful of me, as I early exhibited 
some talent for music. 

I know not that I had any other particular natural ad- 
vantage, but I was not deficient in any way, and had 
therefore no temptation of that kind to withdraw my- 
self from the world. I should add that, although 
brought up strictly, as it regarded the religion of my 
parents, I had received more intellectual improvement 
than most young ladies of my rank in my own country, 
where, I am sorry to say, our ladies knew very little 
at the period of which I spesdt. And thus, having pre- 
sented myself to my reader, I trust that he will have 
no objection to follow me through the scenes into which 
I am about to introduce him. But it is not my intention 
to indulge his curiosity by giving the true name of the 
town near to which the events took place of which I 
am about to speak ; but, to avoid confusion, I shall call 
it St. Siffren, from the appellation of the patron of its 
principal church. 

It happened that I had a relation and schoolfellow 
married at St. Sififren, and that she wrote to invite me 
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to visit her, as soon as she heard of the death of my 
lamented sister. My plans were quite undetermined 
when I received Madame Verani's letter, and I there- 
fore gladly accepted her invitation, and proceeded with- 
out loss of time to St. Siffren, where I was received in 
the kindest manner. But Madame Verani lived in the 
world, that is, in the little world of the small town in 
which she resided. I could not partake of her amuse- 
ments ; my heart was still too sad, and therefore she 
had not power to divert me from my original idea of 
withdrawing to a convent. 

There is not a more beautiful situation in the domin- 
ions of the King of Sardinia, exquisitely fine as are 
many parts of the territories of this king of hills, than 
that of St. Siffren. It is a small fortified town, on the 
side of a gentle slope, commanding on the west and 
south the prospect of a charming valley, watered by a 
stream which draws its source from the neighbouring 
mountains, and which, after running a few leagues, loses 
its very name by mingling its waters with those of the 
Rhone, above its fall into the lake of Geneva. 

The country around St. Siffren is so far north as to 
have lost the Italian style of scenery which prevails 
near the shores of the Mediterranean ; but if, in conse- 
quence, the acacia, the citron, the aloe, the olive, and 
the caroube have disappeared from its groves and gar- 
dens ; and if the cypress is more rare, and the palm-tree 
never seen; yet I know not whether the deficiency 
of these is not more than made up by the nchness of 
its meadows and the charming verdure of its fragrant 
downs ; in consequence of which the country abounds 
with flocks, which, in the warmer months of the year, 
are drawn up into the mountains, where the shepherds 
have erected their chalets, in regions unapproachable 
during the frosts of winter. 

But while the little town commands a view of an 
open country towards the north and west, the moun- 
tains rise directly from its walls on the other quarters, 
-some of them being abrupt and precipitous, and 
nearly inaccessible to any foot but that of the chamois ; 
and others again presenting rounded forms and gentle 
slopes covered with a soft thymy herbage ; in several 
instances being crowned with groves of dark pine, as 
elegantly and fancifully arranged by nature as if they 
had been expressly planted there by the imitative art of 
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the omamenta] gardener. Among these arose many 
streams of the purest water, which, in proportion as 
the summer heat increased, poured more and more 
abundantly from the heights, as it were, boasting the 
inexhaustible nature of the source from whence they 
sprang. Nevertheless, these waters are arrested in 
their course during the winter, and hang from the rocks 
in long transparent pendants, sparkling in the sunbeam 
like drops of diamonds. Immediately beyond the south- 
ern gate of St. Siffren, the road towards the mountains 
maJces a steep and rapid ascent till it comes into a line 
with the pepper-box turret on each side of the gateway 
of the town, and there it joins a terrace of stone, which 
runs parallel with the wall of the town, though on a 
level, as I before remarked, with the tower upon that 
wall. 

Along this terrace, when I first knew St. Siffren, was 
a row of chestnut-trees, behind which was a line of 
gloomy buildings, showing few windows towards the 
front, and those being narrow, far from the ground, and 
double grated. This edifice was a convent of Notre 
Dame de Misericorde, of the order of St. Augustin ; — a 
convent of very old establishment, and high renown for 
sanctity, of which the superior was an abbess, and, at 
the time I speak of, an individual of the noble family of 
Lascaris, supposed to be descended from the emperors 
of the East. Behind this convent was a very large 
garden, which was the more beautiful as it encroached 
upon the hill which rose immediately behind the house, 
and in consequence was divested of that stiffness which 
must always be found in a pleasure-ground situated on 
a perfect level. This garden was surrounded by ex- 
ceedingly high walls, and moreover was shaded by a 
line of very tall cedar-trees planted within the wall ; 
yet was it commanded from the hill behind, though at 
so great a distance as by no means to incommode those 
who took the air, even in the most exposed part of the 
garden. This spot of ground had also another advan- 
tage, which was this, — ^that a little stream of clear 
water from the hills passed through it, a low grated 
arch being provided in the wall for its entrance, and an- 
other, on the other side, for its exit. 

I was exceedingly captivated with the appearance of 
this establishment, and having made up my mind to ob- 
tain admission therein, if possible, I got my friend 
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Madame Verani to speak to Father Joachim, the con- 
fessor of the household, who presently intimated that 
Madame la Superieure would see me at an hour ap- 
pointed, on a certain day in the following week ; in con- 
sequence of which, my friend and myself repaired to 
the house at the time fixed. Having arrived on the ter- 
race under the walls of the convent, we walked slowly 
ibrward, and there was a decided impression of awe on 
the minds of both of us. 

So many of the ancient religious edifices were de- 
stroyed during the revolutions which subsequently af- 
fected many of the continental countries, that we now 
seldom see a monastic society invested with all those 
circumstances of solemn majesty in which they were 
clothed in the days of darkness now passing away. 
The convent of which I am speaking had as yet been un- 
disturbed. It still retained all its appurtenances of old 
magnificence, its fanes and towers of Gothic masonry, 
its various emblematic sculptures, its emblazoned win- 
dows, lofty halls, and long arcades, its marble shrines, 
and relics, and golden candelabra, and crosses of bronze 
and alabaster, together with many of those emblems of 
idolatry with which the apostate church loves to adorn 
her sanctuaries. 

I was at that time a devoted papist, and therefore was 
prepared to admire and venerate all that I should see in 
this seat of divine purity, such as I supposed all places 
pf this kind to be ; — ^not considering that, as eveiy per- 
son who enters a house of this kind brings with her a 
depraved nature, a body of sin from which she can be 
only delivered by death, those bars and locks which shut 
out the busy world have no power to exclude the pas- 
sions which destroy the peace, and which will probably 
grow the deeper into the heart of the individual, from 
not having the means of expending themselves provided 
by that kind Providence which, at the period of the 
fall, ordained that man should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

But, as I said, my friend and I passed on till we arrived 
before the chief entrance of the house. It was not a 
gateway, but a double door, embossed with iron, and set 
deep in the thick wall, the frame of the door being of 
granite, fluted and rising to a point, over which, in a 
niche in the wall, was a stone figure of a religieuse, in 
the dress of the order, kneeling with hands upraised 
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towards some object in the comer of the niche which I 
could not make out, though I supposed it might be in- 
tended for a dove. From the lips of the female figure 
proceeded a scroll, on which was written — Misericordias 
Dei in Etemum Cantabo. We had pulled a bell, and while 
we were examining the sculpture, we heard approach- 
ing steps, and then the pulling of a bolt, and the turning 
of a key in the lock. A very old woman opened the 
door, whose dress nearly resembled that of the figure 
we had been considering. It seems that she was one 
of those inferior sisters of the convent who are admitted 
without any payment, and who perform the parts of me- 
nials : these persons take the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and piety, as well as the sisters of higher 
degree. 

It seems that the portress was aware that we were 
expected, for she admitted us without a word ; and 
while she was barring the door again, we were looking 
around us from the place in which we stood. We were 
standing in a vaulted passage, having doors on each 
side ; that nearest us, on the left, communicated with 
the church, and was used, as I afterward found, by the 
priests ; but beyond these doors were a double grating 
and folding shutter, which last might be so placed as 
to prevent any one, situated as we were, from seeing 
any thing beyond the grating. These shutters were, 
however, partially open, and I could see that the pas- 
sage extended beyond them to a square open court, sur- 
rounded by low buildings, and having a cloistered walk 
round it ; a marble cross on a pediment in the centre 
was dimly visible beyond the arched opening of the 
passage. But I must not forget to say that, besides the 
doors which opened into that part of the passage in 
which we stood, there were certain little barred aper- 
tures, filled up with double gratings, the outer of which 
were iron, the inner cane, as were most of the gratings 
in the house. Within these apertures hung black cur- 
tains ; but the portress, having barred the outer gate, 
stepped before us, and passing by the door which led 
into the church, stopped at the next, which having 
opened, she introduced us into a small paved hall, without 
mat or carpet, and having no other furniture than a few 
chairs, and a large oil painting of a religieuse, in which 
we recognised the stone figure over the portal. Under 
this figure, in black letters, we read these words — 
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Santa Mater Teresa^ a Jtsu, Fondatrix 
Ordxnia SanctcB Maria a Monte Carmeli. 

In the inner wall of this hall was a long grating, pro- 
vided with a curtain within ; and on one side of this 
grating a circular iron box, by which any thing might 
be passed into the inner chamber. 

My friend and I sat down, as directed, before this 
grating, and had not waited a minute before the curtain 
was withdrawn, and the superieure appeared behind it. 
I trembled at the instant my eye fell upon her, such was 
my idea at that time of the exalted character of the 
head of such an establishment as that into which I was 
about to enter ; indeed, my agitation was such, that I 
was unable to speak for a few minutes, though I bowed 
profoundly, and could hardly be persuaded to sit down. 
The abbess was a little woman, though possessing much 
dignity of manner. She was probably more than forty 
years of age, nor did she look young for that age ; her 
complexion was extremely pale, and the upper part of 
her face had been beautiful, her eyes being of bright 
hazel, and her eyebrows delicately pencilled, which, in 
a face not relieved by hair, had a particularly pleasing 
effect. Her manners were those of the most perfect 
politeness, and that of a supei^or kind ; indeed, even 
had I not previously known that she was descended 
from Irene, daughter of the Lascaris, I certainly should 
have attributed nobility of birth to one possessed of so 
very superior an air ; but I did not expect what she ex- 
hibited the instant she became sensible of the state of 
my feelings, namely, a most encouraging and even 
caressing manner, and of a sort which, had I previously 
been balancing respecting my vocation, would, I felt, 
have instantly decided me. 

** My daughter," she said, " you are an orphan, I un- 
derstand, and are willing to seek a mother in me. Be- 
lieve me, my arms and my heart are open to you ; many 
doves have fled from the cruel and dangerous world to 
find shelter within these sacred walls, where they enjoy 
a peace which the world cannot give ; and here, within 
the ark, they are borne above the cares and troubles of 
this tempestuous life, into that haven of peace where 
all things are new. The church," added she, addressing 
my friend, " is as the ark of Noah ; without it is a per- 
ishing world ; within it are safety — perfect safety — and 
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peace, and holy joy. You think, madame,^ she con- 
tinued, ** you think, perhaps, that we are unhappy here ; 
how Uttle you, how little the world know us. You 
fancy that our life is monotonous, that it is dull, fatiguing, 
heavy ; that we know not what to do with our hours ; 
that we are haunted with ennui," and she spoke rapidly 
and with extreme vivacity, laughing heartily at intervals, 
and then catching herself up, and saying, ** Do you not 
watch and break your rest in the service of the world t 
do you not labour, and toil, and fret, and repine, and 
suffer privations and mortifications ? and what is your 
reward, but anguish and remorse 1 We watch and 
labour also, and what do we gain by these our holy 
services ? Do we not render ourselves acceptable to 
our God by them ? Are we not blessed in the favour 
of our holy Mother 1 In truth, you are as indefatigable 
as we are, but your master is the evil one, and from him 
Tou must look for your reward ; whereas we are look- 
ing for a crown which fadeth not away, and while 
awaiting this crown, we, by prayer and fasting, and suf- 
fering poverty, in order that thereby we may enrich 
others, are satisfying God for our sins, and laying up 
for ourselves treasures in heaven ; for as the angel Ra- 
phael said to Tobias, * Prayer, accompanied by fasting 
and almsgiving, is worth more than all the treasures and 
all the gold which could be amassed.' " 

Madame Verani, on hearing all this, seemed hardly 
able to look up at the lady, such was her sense of her 
superiority, a feeling which was, no doubt, understood 
by the other, for she was thereby encouraged to expa- 
tiate, for some time, on the holy joy which is obtained 
by a life wholly devoted to the works of prayer, and 
praise, and divine meditation. After which, addressing 
me with much kindness of manner, she made me give 
an account of the motives and feelings which had led 
me to seek this interview. I was candid with her ; I 
opened all my feelings to her ; nay, I believe that I 
should have found it difficult to conceal any thing from 
her, so skilful was she in entwining herself round the 
young heart ; and as she decidedly declined taking me 
m as a pensionnaire unless my present determination 
was to take the veil ; and as I did not feel myself able 
to resist her, it was settled that I should return in a few 
days, remain a short time as a pensionnaire, and if in 
that period nothing should happen to change my mind^ 
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I should take the white veil ; — she having made me un- 
derstand that the ceremonial of taking the white veil 
would not bind me to remain in the establishment, at 
the same time that it would allow me to associate freely 
with the sisters, and to judge correctly of the mode of life, 
which, as a mere boarder, I could not do ; the regulations 
of the house not permitting a pensionnaire to converse 
freely, or to take her meals, with the professed. Then 
addressing my friend again, " Madame Verani," she 
said, " my reason for these cautions shall be explained 
to you with all candour. Our establishment is, as you 
know, one of the highest respectability, and it depends 
on me to regard its renown for sanctity in every way 
which I can command. I blame myself exceedingly for 
having been induced, from motives of weak humanity, 
to take in a lady some months since as a pretendante, 
who, after having exhibited much changeableness of 
temper, left me in a very unhandsome manner, although 
she had had a severe illness in the house, and had been 
attended by one of my most beloved daughters/' A 
slight flush passed over the countenance of the supe- 
rieure as she was relating this anecdote, as if it had re- 
newed some exceedingly painful feelings within her 
breast ; but immediately becoming cool, she began to 
laugh, — I may say, to force a laugh, as I have since re- 
membered, and addressing me again, ** Well, my child," 
she said, " do you consent to my plan ? Does the idea 
of your espousals alarm you ? Would you wish to take 
more time to think of it V And she added somewhat 
more in the same strain, which I will not now repeat, 
for the style of language used in convents respecting the 
Lord the Saviour appears to me so grossly blasphe- 
mous, that I tremble at the thought that I ever could 
have used it. The female who tSkea the white veil is 
called the espoused ; and our blessed Lord is commonly 
designated, and that in the most unceremonious manner, 
by the name of the husband ; — the inferior nuns, and 
persons of the household of the coarsest mind often 
saying, *' This must not be done, or that must not be 
done, for my husband will not approve it." 

It is true that the union of Christ with his church 
is shown forth in Scripture under the emblem of 
marriage ; but surely the familiar use of this figure, 
and its application to individuals, cannot be approved 
by a correct and pious mind ; but at the period of which 
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I speak, I did not see the impropriety of this mode of 
speech. There was something very elevating, on the 
contrary, to my mind, in the idea of my being called 
*' la sposa." And here, if it were not out of place, I 
could remark, how directly the monastic system leads 
to that spirit in the individual, which is expressed in 
these words. Stand by, I am holier than thou. 

Our conference with the abbess was long, and it was 
arranged during that conference that I should be re- 
ceived the next day as a pensionnaire, with the view of 
taking the white veil as soon as possible, — Madame la 
Superieure having taken much pains to convince me 
that it would be quite as easy for me to return to the 
world after having laid aside my secular habits as be- 
fore, and not dropping the smallest hint by which I might 
be led to understand the truth, namely, that such a step 
would infallibly destroy my credit, not only with good 
Cathohcs, but with the world itself. For much as the 
world may be supposed to think hghtly of a religious 
profession, it has no charity for one who, having once 
set his hand to the plough, turns back again from that 
which he has undertaken. 1 hope 1 do not wrong the 
superieure, and with her all the rulers of monastic 
orders, by saying, that they are very skilful in fitting 
their temptations to the supposed state of mind of the 
person whom they intend to allure, — stooping to arts 
which would hardly be believed by persons not ac- 
quainted with their ideas of expediency. Of this, how- 
ever, I shall presently give an example ; for, before we 
took leave, my friend having expressed a wish to see 
some of my future companions, if it were not contrary to 
the rules of the house, the superieure arose with alacrity, 
and passing out through an inner door, spoke to a person 
without, and returned immediately to her seat near the 
grate. It was, however, nearly ten minutes before the 
summons was obeyed. At the end of which time three 
sisters entered the apartment. 

My Protestant reader, although it may be that you 
have never seen a religieuse, yet I cannot suppose but 
that you have formed some idea of one ; and if your 
imagination has any life in it, you have already depicted 
to yourself the sort of figures which were to appear at 
the summons of the superieure ; and I think I may be 
well assured that your ideas will not be consonant with 
the resdity. The three young ladies who entered be^ 
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hind the grating were as elegant young women, as to 
their carriage, as I had ever seen ; and this will be un- 
derstood, when I explain that the principal part of the 
business of the hfe of a religieuse is to form a part in 
the pantomime of the apostate church, and to fill up a 
portion of a picture meant to be imposingly beautiful. 
A graceful manner, therefore, is often very remarkable 
among the sisters ; but the three who had been selected 
to be introduced on the present occasion were, as I 
afterward found, particularly suited for an exhibition of 
this kind, and for the part they were to act in it. I 
knew them afterward by the names of Honorine, Catha- 
rine, and Marguerite. They were the most beautiful 
girls in the convent, with the exception of two only, of 
whom I shall speak more hereafter. They were entirely 
devoted, I can hardly venture to say to their religion, 
but to their party ; hence they possessed as eager 
desires to augment their numbers, as a sergeant (to 
use a homely simile) would naturally feel who is to get 
his reward for every recruit. They knew perfectly 
well wherefore they were called, and that it was their 
clew to seem excessively gay. Hence they entered all 
smiling, and as it were full of rapture, being flushed, at 
the same time, at the sight of strangers ; and ranging 
themselves by their spiritual mother, they began a 
somewhat elaborate yet successful display of their ex- 
treme happiness, the superieure, at the same time, en- 
joying the surprise of my friend. 

" Behold my daughters," she said ; " do they seem 
very sad ? which of the pale votaries of worldly plea- 
sures resemble my blooming children 1" — and while she 
continued to hold forth in this strain, my future com- 
panions were addressing me and each other by turns. 
The sister Marguerite, who was the oldest of the party, 
and therefore the most at home in the character she 
was to act, having looked at me a moment, whispered 
to the others, '' Ah ! comme elle est jolie !" and then 
proceeded to remark, how a habit such as they wore 
would become me ; to which the others assented, look- 
ing eagerly through the grating. I knew that I had 
never been thought beautiful, and yet I was pleased ; 
and having my hand on the grate. Marguerite put hers 
through, and seizing it, said, " Now we have you, and we 
will keep you ;" on which they all laughed heartily, 
being joined by the superieur 
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Our conference broke o£f soon after this, and I re- 
turned to my friend's house, impatient for the day in 
which I was to renew my acquaintance with the three 
charming girls whom I had seen behind the grate. 

I now proceed to the period of my becoming an in- 
mate of the house. It was on the morning of the third 
day after my visit that I found myself again within the 
outer door mentioned above. The portress having 
barred the gate behind me, selected another key from 
her huge bunch, and having opened the grated gate 
described on occasion of my first visit, and permitted 
me to pass through it, she stopped again to lock it. 

We had, it seemed, passed the eastern side of the 
church, and come into a line with that apartment called 
in a convent le chceur ; viz. that part of the church oc- 
cupied during service by the sisters, and communicating 
with the body of the church by gratings. This apart- 
ment, the door of which was open, resembled a beauti- 
ful hall in the style of the florid Gothic, having several 
richly painted windows, in the centre compartment of 
each of which was a human figure crowned with a re- 
splendent glory. The flooring was a tesselated pave- 
ment, and round the apartment were stalls, or seats of 
oak, so old as to be nearly black ; these also were richly 
wrought. There were besides several fine paintings on 
the wall. In one comer of the apartment, which in fact 
was a part of the church, was a confessional, commu- 
nicating with a recess behind the high altar, where the 
priest could hear the confession without being admitted 
mto the chceur. Having stopped one instant to look 
around, I passed on, and then saw the square court in 
the centre of which was the cross of which I spoke 
before, and perceived that this court was not paved, but 
covered with grass. 

" That, my sister," said the portress, " is our burjring- 
ground ; as we pass from the refectory to the chapel, 
we have the edifying view of this place idways before 
our eyes. We all select the precise spot where we 
would lie ; and some of us are already provided with 
our cofiins ; it is a laudable and religious work to become 
thus familiarized with death, and one greatly acceptable 
in the sight of our Lord." I would wish my reader to 
understand that in many instances in which I shall use 
the word Lord^ that of husband was what the speaker 
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served herself withal : but this is blasphemy, 
I tremble to repeat even from the mouth of an* 

8 not altogether inclined to sympathize with the 
man in these speculations on death, though I did 
isume to question the propriety of encouraging 
ts of this kind. Indeed, I supposed it to be an 
ant duty, and if not agreeable to me, I imagined 
was owing to some great defect in my own mind, 
passing away from the view of the cemetery, the 
18 led me through a sort of ante-room, into which 
ban one curtained grating opened, into a parlour 
lining to the superieure, and where, as she in- 
. me, I must await the arrival of madame. So 
, she left me to amuse myself by examining the 
ent, in which there was nothing very remarkable 
furniture, though the chamber had a peculiarly 
) appearance, from the dark colour of the wainscot, 
I depth of the walls, by which the light of the win- 
ras considerably obscured. There were several 
I and many paintings in the room, with more than 
igy of the Virgin. But the abbess did not leave 
g alone ; she presently entered, and advancing to 
« me, exclaimed, in high enthusiastic mood, which 
9t then suspect to be affected, '' Suffer me, sweet 

welcome you to this abode of peace, these 
; walls, from whence all the evil passions of a 
nd corrupt world are excluded. I trust, my child, 
a come with the firm purpose of devoting yourself 
I, by a life of poverty, celibacy, and piety; for 
. are those, my daughter, who cast themselves in 
irer and bloom of their age into the arms of a ce- 
Bridegroom, — thus to wear out their days in per- 

1 those services of prayer, of penance, and of 
irtification, which are no other than the tokens of 
e of the espoused, as exhibited in the personal ab* 
rfher divine Husband.*' 

te blasphemies, for I can call them no other, with 
•thers to the same effect, she ran off with a sort of 
88 and simpering glibness, which, when I re* 
upon them in after-ufe, conveyed the idea to my 
lat she had many such by rote, always ready for 
occasion called for them. 
)ply, however, to these observations, I informed 
t my mind was fully made up to the life of a re- 
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ligrieuse, requesting to know how soon I might be per« 
mitted to take the white veil. 

She mentioned fifteen days as the very shortest time ; 
and then informed me that she trusted her dear daughter, 
for such she continued to call me, would employ that in- 
terval in those exercises of devotion and meditation 
which would render her more acceptable to that glorious 
Consort to whom she was about to be affianced in ex- 
clusion of all earthly rivals. She enlarged much on this 
point, using that style of language which I have hinted 
at before ; and then proceeded to show me how I ought 
to prepare myself for these glorious espousals, — showing 
me how every moment of my time ought to be filled up 
in some meritorious form ; and then flying o£f in a sort 
of general panegyric of the happy lives of those who 
had already devoted themselves to the heavenly Bride- 
groom. 

" How little can the world comprehend our bliss, my 
daughter !" she said ; " how little can it understand the 
transports which are enjoyed by the espoused of God in 
the service of their Beloved ! What time have we for 
ennui ? Who can say how sweetly or rapidly our hours 
pass on from time to eternity 1 or tell how blessed to us 
must be the passage from youth to age, and from life to 
death, — occupied as we are most of the day in the ser- 
vice of him to whom we are espoused, and rapt, as it 
were, in soul to his presence T The pains and fatigues 
of body which we experience (for the flesh is weak) 
only remind us of our spiritual bliss, and add more and 
more to those graces which render us lovely in his 
eyes." 

Whether there was sense or nonsense, truth or false- 
hood in all this, I know not ; but this I know, that it so 
wrought upon me that I was quite impatient to begin 
my course of duties ; at the same time that I was rather 
mortified to be told that I could only be permitted to see 
the sisters in general during certain hours of prayer in 
the chapel. " 1 would, sweet girl," added the superieure, 
caressingly, " gladly skip over this rule for your sake ; 
but a wife must be obedient, you know; — the Master of 
this house must be obeyed. However," she added, " you 
shall not be quite solitary ; I shall introduce you to la 
mere assistante, and to one of my dear children, who> 
though young, is already so entirely devoted, that I do 
not hesitate to say that she may be of as much use to 
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you as I myself could be, even could I devote all my 
time to you. But before we break up our conference, 
permit me to ask you/' she said, ''what name you re- 
ceived at your baptism 1" 

•• Cecile, madame," I replied. 

" Cecile !" she repeated ; " a blessed name ! Never- 
theless we must aspire to a better. The first, and one of 
the dearest, of my daughters took the name of Angel- 
ique when she was professed; but she has long been 
associated with her kindred angels ! — will our Cecile 
adopt her name, and take her place 1 — But I will not press 
you," she added ; " you shall have time to consider all 
these things. What you do shall be done with a free, 
and I trust with an entire good-will." So saying, she 
kissed me again, and, still holding my hand, she led me 
out of her parlour into a long gallery, which ran on the 
back of the choeur. Here, as waiting the pleasure of the 
abbess, stood a young nun, whom I had not seen before; 
she had her back towards us when we first saw her, but, 
turning round immediately, she displayed a figure and 
countenance which I could not easily forget. Whether 
she were perfectly beautiful or not I never could deter- 
mine ; but Sister Annunciata had a form and face which 
fixed the attention of every one who looked at her. 
When she was present, it was impossible to be occupied 
by any other person in the room. Every movement of 
this young lady seemed important, and every change of 
posture exhibited the attitudes of a noble work of the 
chisel. She was of Italian birth, and her face was of the 
finest Italian character. The general expression of her 
countenance was composed, but it was a composure 
which seemed to indicate a total want of interest in the 
ordinary occurrences of life. When any sudden excite- 
ment kindled her eye, it assumed a brilliancy which 
quite startled the beholder ; but even in such moments as 
these it was difilcult to discover in what manner the cir 
cumstance which had awakened her interest had af 
fected her feelings. I cannot say, that, in all the time I 
hved in the house with this young lady, I ever saw a 
natural or playful smile animate her features ; even that 
which most awakened the mirth of those about her 
would only excite a sort of glow in her marble cheek, 
and cause her to protrude her beautiful under-lip with 
something resembling scorn. But though she never 
smiled, when she desured to please she could assume a 
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softness and earnestness of manner which was verv im* 
pressive, and which I have seldom seen any one able to 
resist. The superieure directed this young lady, or 
rather requested it as a favour of her, to show me my 
apartment, whispering, at the same time, a word to her 
which I did not hear ; for there can be nothing done in a 
convent without a whisper or signal, d la derobS. But 
this whisper being concluded, I was led by the young 
lady to the end of the gallery, and up a magnificent flight 
of stairs into a passage above, into which many doors 
opened : these were the doors of the cells or apartments 
of the sisters. 

She stepped towards one of these doors, and having 
opened it, introduced me into a small square chamber, 
the furniture of which, though scanty, was neatly ar« 
ranged. Here I found my small trunk already arrived. 
The bed was in one comer of the room, and in a line 
with the head of it a little grated window, towards which 
I hastened, and saw to my great pleasure that it com- 
manded the whole of the garden, and beyond it a green 
hill, rich with verdure, and crowned with a grove of 
pines. There were sheep feeding on this hill, and under 
the shade of one of the pines I could discern the shep- 
herd, extended on the grass. I was just on the point of 
remarking the beauty of this scene to my companicm, 
when, recollecting myself, I suppressed the observation, 
though I hardly knew wherefore. '^ You wiU, I trust, 
find every thing here which you may require, sister," 
said the nun, as I turned from the window. 

** Everything looks vastly comfortable," I answered in 
my haste, though I had as yet examined none of the ar- 
ticles in the chamber. 

*' Your malle is already arrived, I see,'^ returned the 
sister, fixing her eyes on the trunk ; '' will you allow me 
to inquire if you have any books with you t You are 
aware, no doubt, that no books but those approved by 
madame are allowed in the house." 

I opened my little trunk, and showed her that it con- 
tained nothing but absolute necessaries. She remarked, 
ajfter looking on the simple contents, " Even these few 
possessions you will gladly give up, sister, when you 
take the veil ; we all make the vow of poverty, and our 
clothes are in common." 

I did not thoroughly relish this idea, and told her so. 

*' That," she replied, " which is least {^easing to tli8 
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iiesh is most agreeable to our Lord ; if we refuse to 
DUiJLe ourselves poor for his sake, how can we expect 
that he will impart of his riches for our sakes." 

I confessed that I had spoken unadvisedly, for the 
grave rebuke of this beautiful young woman had made 
me feel a sense of inferiority which was painful to me, 
and 1 added, ^ But you must pardon me, sister, and bear 
with me. I trust that by prayer and penitence I shall 
soon be set entirely free from the bonds of the flesh.'* 

** Great," replied Annunciata, '* is the efficacy of 
prayer, for it is the means by which alone, as reason- 
able creatures, we can obtain the grace of God.'' 

I looked inquiringly at her, as one desiring instruction, 
and she Uius proceeded : '* Without the grace of Grod 
we cannot save ourselves ; also, without prayer we can- 
not acquire this grace, according to the words of our 
Saviour, 'Ask and you shall receive.' "* 

Had I then known what I now do of the revealed 
word of God, I should have answered, *^ Man cannot 
pray until grace has been given to him from above, for 
the prayer of faith proceeds from grace already re- 
ceived ;" but such an answer was far beyond me at that 
time, and 1 merely replied by asking her opinion respect- 
ing the forms and times of prayer which I ought to 
adopt in my situation as a pretendante ; at the same 
time acknowledging that 1 was subject to much distrac- 
tion of mind when using lengthened forms, and anx- 
iously inquiring whether these wanderings of the mind 
destroyed the merit of prayer. 

"Yes," she replied, "if they are voluntary; but if 
they are not so, our prayers will not fail to be useful tO' 
us, and agreeable to God." 

She further added, on my putting the question to her, 
" That if I prayed in Latin or any other foreign tongue 
which I did not understand, God would not fail to 
hearken to my requests thus made ; and wherefore t — 
because although 1 did not understand what I said, God 
would understand my words."! 

This last assertion of the beautiful sister certainly 
could not be disputed, viz. that although any one should 
pray in a tongue unknown to himself, that tongue would 
not be unknown to the omniscient Ruler of all things. 

* Catechisme Theologiqae de la Compagiiie de Jesus. 
Vol. VII.— B 
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1 was, therefore, fully satisfied by this truly Jesuitical 
argument, and felt every instant more and more astoo* 
ished at the superior wisdom of my youthful instruct^ 
ress. 

She then proposed to me to take a walk in the gar* 
den. '* Madame," she said, '* is engaged with the sis- 
ters, the present being the hour in which they are giving 
an account of what they have read ; but she has directed 
me to devote myself to you, and we shall not now be 
interrupted." 

I accepted her oflfer, but was sorry that I was not to 
see my future companions ; however, I felt that this was 
not a sentiment fit to utter in the presence of Sister 
Annunciata, — I therefore accompanied her into the gar-* 
den, which was indeed as lovely a spot as 1 had ima- 
gined it to be, having every variety of beautifid tree 
and fragrant flower which the climate would allow, the 
face 'of the ground being as diversified as the compara- 
tively small space within the walls would permit. The 
object of all that passed between me and the sister dur- 
ing the walk, was to confirm me in my vocation and to 
initiate me in its duties ; and I could not help asking 
myself, what it was in this young lady which seemed, 
from one moment to another, to acquire a stronger as- 
cendency over my mind. I set down this strange influ- 
ence, at that time, to the very extraordinary sanctity 
which I attributed to her. 1 have since thought that 
there are some minds made for rule, and some for sub- 
mission; and that there are certain intellects under 
which all others bend. 

Our walk continued till the hour of vespers, to which 
we were called by a bell. Annunciata led the way, and 
bringing me into the court of the cemetery, we saw the 
sisters passing, in long and solemn order, along the 
Cloister at the opposite end of this court, from the re- 
fectory into the choeur. All arrangements in a convent 
are made for effect, insomuch that every ceremony 
forms a picture, and thus the eye of the uninstructed is 
fascinated, and the old Serpent, who has been the pri- 
mum mobile of this great system, has retained his pe- 
culiar-characteristic, viz. that of fascinating by the eye. 
The superieure and sisters were all arranged in their 
places when I entered the chceur, and took a seat pro- 
vided for me, so far behind the religieuses that 1 saw 
only their graceful figures ; and as 1 retained this seat 
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nil the time I remained as a pretendantC) I could scarcely 
be said to increase my knowledge even of their faces 
during all that period, though my three young friends^ 
whom I had seen b,ehind the grate, contrived, as they 
passed out before me, to give me, each day, a smile of 
recognition. 

The service had commenced when I took my place, 
but as I shall have occasion hereafter to say much of 
these services, and the effect which the sweet voices of 
the sisters had upon my feelings, I shall say the less of 
them at present ; neither shall I greatly enlarge upon 
the manner in which I spent the fifteen days of my pro« 
bation, any more than to observe, that, as I have since 
been assured, there was no small pains taken to prevent 
any communication with the sisters in generad, though 
I constantly associated with Annunciata and la m^re 
assistante. 

I was not required to attend any other services in the 
chapel than those of the morning and evening, but I had 
several communications with Father Joachim in the con- 
fessional, who admonished me to observe certain soli- 
tary forms in my own apartment, and required me to 
commit to memory the seven penitentiary psalms. 
Thus were things so arranged that I in fact knew almost 
as Uttle of my companions, and of the mode of life I 
was actually to lead, at the end of the fifteen days, as I 
did the first evening of my admission into the house. 
In the mean time it would be difficult to describe the 
kindness which was shown to me by Madame la Supe- 
rieure, and la Mere Ursule, who was the assistant. I 
had a severe cold one day, and I was put to bed and 
tucked up by la mere assistante, while the abbess her- 
self poured out my ptisan. I hope that there was not 
the deep art in all this which I afterward suspected : but 
I used to reason thus even then with myself— they can 
have no design in all this kindness ; for am I not as 
much at liberty to leave them at the end of the year 
of my novitiate, as I am now ? Nevertheless this same 
reasoning I speak of argues some sort of apprehension 
or doubt existing even then in my mind : but it must 
always be remembered that, at the time of which I am 
speaking, I was totally ignorant of real religion ; and 
beUeved that by the step I was about to take, I was 
ensuring to myself a degree of happiness and glory in 
the life to come, which was not to be obtained by re- 

B2 
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maining in the world. I shall now proceed to the awM 
momiog in which I was to become a novice : for it 
must be observed, that a person desiring to be a reli* 
ffieuse is not a novice till she leaves her secular habits: 
toen she may be said to be in her novitiate, but before 
she is only in a state of pretension to become a novice. 



CHAPTER U. 

THB PBOFB88ION. 

It was Sunday, and the bishop who was to perform 
the ceremony (or the celebrant, as we called him) had 
arrived at Saint Siffren the evening before — ^not ex- 
pressly on my account, but for an ordination and other 
duties of his office — and he was to be {Nresent in the 
chapel, with all his functionaries, at eight in the morn- 
ing. I had slept little during the night, and had risen 
before daylight to prayer. 1 think it may not be unin- 
teresting to give an account of this ceremony. 

My habits, in which I was first to appear, had been 
duly prepared for me ; they consisted of a muslin dressi 
with blue ornaments, a large bouquet of flowers, and a 
cap, or toque, of blue gauze, trimmed with silver : in 
all these 1 was carefully dressed, several of the sisters 
being now busy about me, although I was too much 
a^tated to distinguish one from another. In the mean 
time all had been prepared in the choeur. From this 
part of the church there are two double grates ; one of 
which opens on the body of the church, and the other 
upon the high altar ; these are large and wide, so that 
those without may see the sisters within ; and there is 
care generally taken to bring those most forward 
whose appearance will do credit to the establishment — 
this matter, however, is arranged with address, though it 
is well understood. There had been a carpet laid in 
the choeur, within the upper grating, which opens on 
the altar, and hassocks, for myself and the superieure 
to kneel upon, and just within the altar was a chair for 
the bishop. But it is not my intention to go through 
the descnption of all the forms which are used on this 
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don — nor to say what anthems were chanted— 
[}ften the bishop's robes were changed — how the 
Is passed and repassed before the altar, bowinff 
lime — or how full the church was with peofde, tS 
iing in to behold the gorgeous bridal (for this is 
loint of view in which the ceremony is held)— * 

tell how, sometimes solemnly, and sometimes 
Qfiilly, the organ swelled upon the ear, or died 

in low and scarcely audible notes : 1 shall con- 
ayseU with describing my own part in the cere- 
'. The bell having admonished us within the 

1 that all was ready for the solemn ceremonial, 
rhole family immediately assembled in a room 
ig the chceur, usually called the ante-choeur, in 
that the sisters should put on a long black drap- 
alled le manteau de I'Eghse, and that each shoiud 
n her hand a burning taper of wax ; and when Uie 
ienre had given the signal we all proceeded, l^ 
nd two, the younger sisters going first into tM 
r, and the abbess entering last, leading the victim 

to be ofifered at the shrine of superstition ; the 
) procession being visible to the congregatioA 
i;fa the two gratings. We all were required to bow 
passed the upper grate, which opened on the high 
and while each sister took her place, the abbess 
e to a seat prepared, just within the grate above 
oned, where she placed herself by me, in full view 
» whole church. Then began the hymn, O / Glo* 
JXrnnna exceha super sidera, &c., with certain short 
re, chanted by the celebrant, who sat within the 
if the altar in all the pomp of violet and gold, with 
lendid crosier by his side, and his gemmed and 
inff mitre on his venerable brow. A sermon then 
^60, from a pulpit nearly opposite to us, in which 
I was about to do was commended in a language 
tyle that may be easily understood, and which 
1 not a little to keep up the spirit of false enthu* 
tiiat had supported me, though not without some 
rings, during the last fifteen days. This sermon 
concluded, many prayers in Latin and sundry 
tives ensued. After which the clothes which I 
y put on being presented to the bishop, he sprinkled 
with holy water, and blessed them, delivering 
to the superieure. I then knelt down while the 
rant questioned me respecting my feelings and 
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motives as to taking the veil — ^the questions and answers 
beings all such as the church had dictated, and being in 
fact no other than a printed form. It was either then, 
or during some time of the service, — my memory faib 
me in this particular, — ^that a lady who sat near the 
altar took my hand in character of my godmother, and 

S laced it within that of the celebrant. Madame Verani 
ad been asked to be my godmother ; but as she had 
always opposed my resolution to take the veil, she 
could not be prevailed upon to perform that office for 
me, although she thought it right to be present at the 
ceremony. Soon after having replied to the usual 
questions, I was led out of the church by the superieure 
to change my dress. 

Thus terminated the first act of this solenm panto- 
mime. It is to be supposed that at this time my hair 
was cut off, but as this operation required some time, 
it was put off till the next day, and my hair was only hid 
carefully under the cappe, or black band across the brow ; 
still, however, there was some bustle to get off my smart 
frock and ornaments, and to invest me with my new 
habit, before the various prayers and chantings, which 
are arranged for filling up this interval, were exhausted. 
We were, however, very expeditious, the hands of my 
assistants being well-practised in this part of the drama, 
for I can call it no other ; and I was then brought back 
to my place before the altar, having my black robe with- 
out a girdle, and ooJy a smadl veil, my burning taper 
being again put into my hand. Then followed other 
ceremonies, in which the celebrant, having blessed the 
scapulaire, the veil, the girdle, the cross, and other ap- 
pendages of the sacred dress, which had not yet been 
put on, gave them to the abbess, who arranged them on 
me with no small parade, finishing off my bridal attire 
by a crown of mingled thorns and roses, which was 
placed over my veil. 

I have taken a task upon me which I cannot complete, 
as these forms, unauthorized as they are by Scripture, 
now appear to me so blasphemous and so puerile, that I 
cannot enlarge upon them any farther : 1 shall simply 
say, that the ceremony terminated, after we had all re- 
ceived the wafer from the hands of the celebrant, by 
my kissing the hand of the superieure, and then passing 
round the choeur, and kissing all the sisters, more than 
one of whom sei^med considerably affected at this part 
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of the scene. While I was thus passing round the 
chcBur, the sisters were singing, Ecce quam banam et 
mum jucundam ; and, while stiU singing, we all with- 
drew from the chceur, the voices of the sisters being 
heard some time after we had quitted the church. 

And now I was indeed a cloistered nun, and, although 
I had not taken the fatal black veil, I was, to all intents 
and purposes, as entirely bound as if I had ; for how 
could 1 ever appear again among my former acquaint- 
ance, with such a.blight on my reputation as that which 
I should necessarily incur by abandoning such a public 
profession as I had just made. I was aware of this im- 
mediately after the ceremony was concluded, and only 
wondered how it had happened that I had^ot seen the 
step which 1 had meditated in the san^e light before it 
had taken place. 

It was therefore in a melancholy mood that I followed 
the abbess into the parlour behind the grille, where I 
had first seen her ; and when I there found that 1 was 
never more to behold my dear friend Madame Verani, 
but through a grille, I felt a sadness stealing over me 
which 1 could not entirely conceal. 

An elegant breakfast (of which, by-the-by, I was to 
pay the cost) had been set out in the hall, into which I 
and my friend had been ushered when I first visited the 
house, with an additional table within the grating, simi- 
larly furnished with cakes, sweetmeats, chocolate, and 
fruits. The guests without were Monseigneur PEveque, 
Monsieur and Madame Verani, with some other persons 
whom I had caused to be invited as her friends, Father 
Joachim, and several others of the clerical order, who 
either belonged to the establishment of Notre Dame de 
Misericorde, or were followers of the bishop. Those 
within the grille consisted of myself as queen of the 
day, the superieure, and other elders of the house, but 
none of the sisters. The conversation during the break- 
fast was lively, and even facetious ; monseigneur con- 
ducting himself with the most gentlemanlike urbanity, 
and the bars which separated the two parties not seem- 
ing to be any hindrance to the freedom of conversation. 
Monsieur and Madame Verani and myself being the only 
persons present who were able to appear otherwise 
than gay. I say appear, for it is impossible that the 
gayety of severed of those then present could have been 
nrom the heart. 
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Before the party dispersed, Madame Verani asked pei- 
mission to see me soon again, but was told that it was 
only once a month that the young ladies were permitted 
to see their fhends. 

I have forgotten to say that during the whole of the 
festivity I was addressed by the title of La Sposa,— • 
glorious title, indeed, when taken in the sense there in- 
tended, and one which, were it bestowed by Him who 
alone has a right to give it, is as far above all earthly 
titles as the east is from the west ; but which, when 
bestowed by mortals in virtue of some vain ceremony, 
becomes nothing but an impious and horrible blasphemy. 

At length our spiritual father left us. Monsieur and 
Madame Verani took their leave, and the black curtain 
being drawn over the grating, I prepared to follow the 
lady superieure into that part of the house into which I 
had not as yet been introduced. 

And now, my reader must henceforward know me by 
the appellation of the sister An^elique, which is the 
name I chose, according to the intimated wishes of the 
superieure, when I quitted that which had been given 
me by my parents ; but before we left the parlour, the 
company beinff gone, the superieure directea me to give 
my crown to la mere assistante, to put aside in a safe 
I>lace ; '' and remember,*' she added, '* let the name be 
ticketed upon it : — ^you know for what purpose, daugh- 
ter?" 

•* No, indeed, madame," I replied. 

She smiled, and la Mere Ursme laughed outright, lay- 
ing her skinny hand on my shoulder, and saying, *' The 
crown is put by for you to wear in your coffin, daughter, 
— ^it is the custom of the house. The daughters of the 
earth descend into the grave in their shrouds and bury- 
ing attire ; but we wear the crowns which our husband 
gave us in the day of our espousals." 

I made no reply to this, for I did not dare to trust my 
voice, feeling a degree of sadness creeping over me, 
which was omy the more potent from the state of forced 
enthusiasm in which I had been for some hours past. 
The elders, no doubt, understood these symptoms, and 
therefore the superieure hastened to break up this more 
private conference, which she did with certain expres- 
sions of fondness, which, even at this early hour of my 
profession, began to fill my mindjurith nameless appre- 
hension ; for I already began to &>nceive that the pill 
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must be bitter indeed which required so much to gild it. 
There was a sort of lurking triumph in the eye of la 
Mdre Ursule, I thought, as she observed the caresses 
lavished upon me by her superior ; and though I had 
often been thus caressed and flattered, yet I had never 
before felt myself so little inclined to receive these ad- 
vances in good part. However, this scene was soon 
terminated, by the abbess taking me by the hand, and 
leading me to my future companions. 

It was the custom of the house to render the day of 
the profession of a new sister a period of as high glee 
as our secluded situation would permit. There was 
policy in this, because it became the interest of every 
one who wished for a holyday to do all that in her lay 
to persuade any pretendante who might come in her 
way, or any sister of the white veil, to give her such a 
holyday. The sisters, on this occasion, always had a 
treat in the refectory, after which more hours of recre- 
ation were permitted them thaii at any other period ;— - 
indeed, they were left; entirely to themselves till ves- 
pers, and they not unseldom spent the afternoon under 
the cedar-trees, on a bank closely shorn, in the garden, 
which, in fine weather (and it was a remarkably fine 
d^y in the month of June when I professed), was a most 
delightful situation. 

T^e entertainment was already concluded in the re- 
fectory, and the sisters were in the garden, and seated 
in vanous groups on this bank, when the superieure, 
accompani^ by la Mdre Ursule and Sister Annunciata, 
who jomed us m the cloister, brought me in her hand to 
introduce me to those whom I looked upon as the com- 
panions of my future life. They all rose, and came for- 
ward as we appeared, and received me each with a kiss, 
and some of the elder ones with a blessing, solemnly 
pronounced in the name of Notre Dame de Misericorde ; 
after which the superieure, having herself condescended 
to give me her hand to kiss, returned to the house with 
la Mdre Ursule, the Sister Annunciata remaining awhile 
behind her. 

I expected that my first three acquaintances in the 
convent, the sisters Honorine, Josephine, and Margue- 
rite, would come forward on this occasion, on which I 
suddenly found myself among persons whose faces I 
had never seen beforcflbut I was mistaken : they had 
kissed me indeed, but tlly extended their attentions no 

B3 
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farther. They were gathered round Aimanciata, and I 
should have found myself considerably embarrassed, had 
mot one of the sisters of the white veil gently taken ray 
hand, and drawing me down on the grass, on which she 
was seated, whispered to me, ^' We are of the same rank 
and degree in the house, Sister Angelique, and periiaps 
you may find our society quite as agreeable as that of 
some persons of the higher orders ; at any rate," she'^ 
added, '' we shall not annihilate you, and reduce you to 
a nonentity by our superior sanctity." — " For shame, 
Pauline," returned a white veil on my left-hand, for I 
was already seated with the first who had spoken to me 
on my right, "will you never learn prudence?" and, 
leaning behind me, she whispered something in her com- 
panion's ear, which the other answered by a laugh, say- 
ing at the same time, " Nous verrons ;"and then address- 
ing herself to me, " Sister Angelique," she said, '* shall 
I acquaint you with the state of things in this house, 
and explain some of oiir politics ?" — " It would be much 
better for her to find them out herself," remarked the 
sister on my left, whose name it seems was Eustasie. 
By this time, two more of the sisters of the white veil 
had joined our party, which was a little removed from 
the other groups, and being invited by Pauline, sat down 
with us ; and with them an elderly sister, who, it seems* 
had some sort of authority over the novices. 

I had seen her several times, and she had been par- 
ticularly busy while they were changing my dress. 
She was called la M^re Genefride ; she had a remarkably 
good-humoured countenance, and though I think I 
scarcely ever beheld an uglier face under a nun's hood, 
yet I loved that face from the first moment 1 saw it, 
and so did every young person who ever had any thing 
to do with it : she was an excellent person in her way ; 
and though a strict papist, yet she had such kindness of 
heart, that even the cold policy of the Roman Catholic 
principle had never been able to deaden her feelings. 
She had undoubtedly a tendency to the principles of 
the Jansenists, for she always maintained that kindness 
and love were better calculated to turn the young heart 
than coldness and severity : but she was extremely igno- 
rant ; her mind was not refined, and she carried her 
system of indulgence to such a degree, that she did not 
even always reprove what wa^ really blameworthy in 
• the young people ; but the supJReure winked at her in^ 
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discretions of this kind, as I afterwa^ found, because 
her influence over the novices was so great, thA more 
were induced by her to remain in the house, and to take 
the black veil under that roof, than by any other person 
of the society ; and it must ever be remembered, that in 
the politics of the Church of Rome, the end always sanc- 
tifies the means. 

There were five or six novices gathered together, 
apart from the other sisters,- and la Mere Genefride in 
the midst of us ; and Pauline was beginning, as she said, 
to let me into some of the politics of the establishment, 
when Sister Annunciata and Sister Marguerite came 
arm-in-arm towards us, the latter addressing me, and 
saying something trivial respecting the beauty of the 
weather, while the former, repfoting Pauline, asked her 
if she thought it becoming to withdraw the mind of la 
Sposa from the great engagement ishe had so lately un- 
dertaken, by conversing on indifferent subjects. '' Such 
a scene as you have witnessed 'to-^day, my sister,'' she 
added, *' ought to remind you of your own espousals, 
and of the important duties you then took upon your- 
self ; do let me entreat you not to engage Sister Angel- 
ique to-day in vain discourse." 

" I was but telling her of her duties," replied Pauline, 
*< and of what our Lord requires of us as his affianced 
bride." 

^* 'Tis well," said Annunciata ; and she turned away 
with her companion, and went towards the house. 

" Now our Lady of Mercy forgive me for this hjrpoc- 
risy," remarked Pauline, as soon as the other was out 
of hearing; *'but that Annunciata, and those severe 
ones, womd make hypocrites of all the saints in the 
calendar, if they had to deal with them." 

^ Peace," said la Mere Genefride ; *' it is a miracle in 
my eyes that you have not been put in penitence be- 
fore this time, Pauline. You are much to blame for 
adlowing yourself to speak so rashly." 

*• Remember, gracious mother," replied Pauline, " that 
some deference is due to a novice. Suppose that I should 
take it into my head to put on my secular habits again, 
and say good-by to you all." 

" And say good-by to Paradise at the same time,** 
replied la Mdre Genefride : '' is there no such a place as 
hell, daughter ? remei||3er Him to whom you are affianced ; 
can he not avenge hiftelf ?" 
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"Ah! there is the rub," retorted the lively girl; 
" well, the Holy Virgin have mercy on us ; but let me 
explain to Sister Angelique how things are ; I will tell 
no secrets, I promise you. Well, to begin — ^here we are ; 
there are thirty sisters of the black veil, besides madame, 
and the sacristine, and la mere assistante, and la bonne 
Mere Genefride, and poor old Mere Aym^e, who was 
sacristine time out of mind, till she could neither see nor 
hear, and the six menials, and the five novices, these are 
our grand divisions." 

'* And I doubt not,'' said Eustasie, *' that sister Angel- 
ique knows as much as this already." 

" No," I rephed, " I did not know exactly the number 
of the professed : indeed, I have always thought there 
were only twenty-nine." 

" Humph !" said Pauline, " who told you there were 
only twenty-nine 1 

'* I have often counted them in the choeur," I replied. 

** There are thirty, however," returned Pauline, " there 
is one you have not seen yet ; for when a person is pre- 
tendante, they are not to see every thing ; by-the-by, 
I never knew a pretendante kept so close as you were ; 
that is some new regulation, and a very good one too ; 
very politic and discreet, without question." 

" Will you be silent V said la Mere Genefride. 

" Only one word more," returned Pauline ; " I simply 
wished to tell Sister Angelique that she will find her- 
self more comfortable in associating with us than with 
the sisters who have been longer in the house." 

** Mum !" said the Mere Genefride ; " do you see who 
is coming ?" 

It was la Mere Ursule, and it was tolerably clear that 
she had come to see what we were about. She ad- 
dressed me by the name of la Sposa, and said, she re- 
joiced to see so much divine serenity, as she was 
pleased to say, on my countenance. " This is a blessed 
day, my daughter," she added, " for you ;" and she was 
proceeding to tell us what raptures she had herself ex- 

Eerienced when she had thrown aside her secular 
abits, and entered into that holy engagement which, 
she trusted, would be the means of obtaining her a place 
in the household of her Lord for ever. 

** Is there anybody in this house now, my good 
mother," said Pauline, in a meek tone, " who was pres- 
ent on that happy occasion 1" # 
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** What happy occasion?^ asked the mother. 

**^ When you professed," returned Pauline, dropping 
her eyeUds and looking demure. 

*< Was ever a question so foolishly put as this !" re- 
plied la M^re Ursule, her whole sallow face becoming 
suffused with an angry glow ; *' do you think that I am 
as old as la Mere Aym6e ? — why, though I was quite a 
babe when I came here, and spent all my childhood 'wC 
this house, yet I know no more of her profession than 
you do, who were not here twelve months since." 

*' Oh ! then I was mistaken," replied Pauline. 

** Not a bit of it — not a bit of it," returned the other, 
*' but I think I could tell you where you have made a 
mistake, and that of much more consequence than in 
my standing in the house." 

'* And what may that be, mother ?" asked Pauline, 
demurely ; *' will you please to enlighten my dark mind 
by your counsels, and by informing me where I am in 
error ?" 

'* Why, I think," said the old woman, with much 
bitterness, *' that you mistook your vocation when you 
came to this house ; and I must add. Sister Genefnde, 
that you do not do as you should, when you allow so 
much license to these young girls." 

" Come away !" rephed la Mere Genefride, " we will 
speak of these things elsewhere ;" and the two seniors 
walked away ; while Eustasie said — 

" There, Pauline, you will have it now ; why did you 
provoke la M^re Ursule ? know you not her influence 
with madame ? you will certainly have a reproof." 

'' I am not afraid," replied Sister Pauline, ** and what 
did I say, after all T But come with me," she said to me, 
*' and I will show you la Mere Aym^e ; she is a good old 
creature, and I love her, and I woiQd give my eyes to 
find out that la mere assistante was present at her pro- 
fession ; besides, la Mere Aym^e is a curiosity. I love 
to hear her tsdk ;" and she drew me towards a group 
of sisters who were sitting quietly at another end of the 
green bank ; some of them having books in their hands, 
and others seeming to be engaged in that sort of namby- 
pamby discourse which fills up the vacant hours of those 
ordinary characters who make up the principal propor- 
tion of the members of religious houses ; and there was 
enough of matter for them to fill up the leisure of that 
day, namely, the garniture of my toque, the pattern of 
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the embroidery of Monsieur TEveque, and the pat^s and 
gateaux at the dejeun6, and the cut of the new face 
which was just introduced among them. 

The sister Pauline brought me up to these, and ad- 
dressing them with some commonplace remark, she 
sat down by them, and directed my attention to a little 
decrepit figure which was in the midst of them, though 
apparently taking no part in the discourse. '* That is la 
Mere Aym^e," whispered Pauline ; " I will engage her 
in conversation ; now listen to her, she will amuse you ;'* 
and, being seated on the grass, she put her mouth to the 
ear of the old nun, and said, in a distmct tone, '* And how 
does la Mere Aym6e carry herself to-day ? how does 
this weather affect her rheumatic pains V 

Being thus addressed, the old lady lifted up her head, 
and exhibited a set of features wrinkled and wizened 
beyond what I had ever seen : but what struck me the 
most in her appearance was, that although the lines of 
age were so deeply graven on her features, there was an 
expression of vacancy in her eye which seemed entirely 
to disagree with these indications of a long-protracted 
pilgrimage on earth. " Did you speak, my dear V said 
she, in reply to the voice of Sister Pauline ; 'Sdid any 
one speak V *^ 

*' It was I, mother," returned Pauline ; " I was asking 
after your rheumatism." 

** Ay !" she replied, " my pains, my daughter* are 
blessed, since they are endured for Him we love; and 
He will accept them, too, as proofs of my affection for 
Him ; and they will be so many merits,490j(dead in my 
favour : but I fear they are all too few." ' . 

A slight shudder seemed to pass over the frame of 
Pauline as the mother spoke ; but, raUjdng herself im- 
mediately, she said, " We wanted to know,inother, if you 
remember the day of your profession." ' ^ 

"Do I remember the day of my profession, my 
espousals t" rephed the old nun ; " to be sure I do : it was 
on the Fete of Cunegonde, the last Sunday of the Carni- 
val : for I remember that Careme was so late that year, 
that we had green pease on Mardi gras." 

" That was bad management," whispered Pauline to 
one of the sisters. 

" And why so ?" asked the person spoken to. 

" Because pease are not flesh ; and they would have 
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mended the dinner on Mercredi de Cendres,^ returned 
Pauline. 

A lau^h followed this remark, which certainly was 
not made much in the spirit of a true daughter of 
holy mother church. After which, the questioning of 
the old religieuse proceeded. *' Was la Mdre Ursule in 
the house when you professed V* asked Pauline. 

** Ay," replied the old lady, who only heard part of 
the question, " he was the celebrant who professed 
me ; I remember him well, by this token, for he was a 
gracious and godly man ; he commended the chocolate 
which was served at breakfast, and declared he had never 
tasted its like but once, and that was at the Cardinal 
Paoli's, at Rome." 

'* Chu, chu !" exclaimed Pauline, " what's all this to 
the purpose? I would give my ears, for, in virtue of my 
vow, I have little else to give, to ascertain that la M^re 
Ursule assisted at the profession of her venerable sister, 
if it were but as a pretendante, and the old lady can think 
of nothing but ^een pease and chocolate ; but I will 
get it out of her if I can :" and putting her mouth to her 
ear, *' Mother," she exclaimed, " mother, I say, tell me, 
is there any one in this house who was present when 
you put away your secular habits ?" 

** My secular habits !" replied the mother, '' did I ever 
wear any ? Was I not devoted in the cradle % Was I 
not taken from the l^reast into the arms of our Mother 
of Mercy? Do I remember ever stepping beyond the 
boundary of these sacred walls?" And she crossed 
herself, and raised her lustreless eyes — mumbling her 
Paternoster with a rapidity which long habit only could 
have given, and then sinking again into that semblance 
of almost lifeless apathy and imbeciUty from which 
Pauline had with difficulty aroused her, and from which 
she again awakened her but a moment afterward. 

" Mother," my new acquaintance said, " I was speak- 
ing of your profession, and asking you if there is any 
one now in tbe house who was present then." 

" It is fifty-eight years ago, child," replied the old 
lady, " fifty-eight years and foiir months ; and there are 
none here now who saw me assume the bridal crown. 
Fifty-eight years is a long time— a long, long time to 
think of! ay, a long time to bear tbe weight of sin and 
infirmity, and to fed that the stain of guilt remains, after 
years of penitence and pain ! And I have seen, in those 
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years, young blooming things, like you, and yon, and 
you^ — and she extended her skinny finger towards 
one, and another, and a third of us, as she spoke — 
'* grow thin, and pale, and wan, and die, and pass away. 
I have made friends, young, warm, kindly friends, and 
lost them, one by one, until all I ever loved have passed 
away, and are laid in their cold graves, to crumble to 
dust, each with her bridal crown bound on her brow. 
And there has no one arisen lately among you all to fill 
the place which is cold and vacant here,'' and she laid 
her hand upon her heart, and sighed, and mumbled an- 
other prayer, and then, looking round again, continued 
her address : — ** And what are you, and you, and you, to 
me 1 God help you ! Our Lady of Misericorde remem- 
ber you ! and may you all be blessed ! But what have 
you to do — ^to bear with me 1 I am neither your mother 
nor grandmother : there is no connecting hnk of blood 
or of former services between us. I am old, and deaf, 
and dull — Libera me, Domina !'* And her voice^ ceased 
to be audible, though her lips continued to move for 
some time after. 

** Do but hear her,'* said Pauline, looking earnestly at 
me ; '* does not it cut your heart to hear her ? God help 
her! and God help us also! But listen — she speaks 
again, and she has forgotten that we are present.** 

*' I cannot tell what they have done to her,** she said : 
" she was the last, and Agnace — ^poor Agnace — was the 
first. But she is not dead, though like one dead, — so 
pale, so cold, so still.** And the venerable religieuse 
looked round inquiringly; but no one answered, and 
every eye was cast down. 

" What is she talking of V* I said. 

No one spoke but Pauline, who replied, " Ask her.'* 

•* Whom are you speaking of, mother V* I asked. 

" Clarice,** she replied ; " she was a pretty creature 
when she first came, like a young rose-bud just opening. 
And she was so kind, so tender to me ! She was the 
last young creature that seemed akin to me — that seemed 
to belong to me.** 

" And what has become of her V* I asked. " Who is 
she r* 

The old nun made no answer, and I addressed myself 
to the rest of the party, biit saw embarrassment so 
evidently traced on every countenance, that I did not 
press my inquiry. Yet, turning to la Mere Aym^e 
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again, I said, ^' It is fifty-eight jrears since you pro- 
fessed, and you have hever been beyond these walls 
since that period ; how does the time appear to 3rou, 
dear mother ; does it seem long or short ? How can 
you distinguish one year from another in memory t 
You must hardly have any dates or epochs in your life.*' 

I was oUiged to repeat this question in other words 
before she could comprehend it ; at length she replied, 
'^ It is a long time, to be sure — a long Imgering time to 
think of ! There have been three superieures since then, 
and our confessors have been changed many times, though 
Father Benedict was a long while with us, but he went 
at last. And I remember when this bank was laid down 
in grass — the vines ran over it when I came here first, — 
there is no one here who remembers that change : vod 
the pines have crept up over the brow of the hill since 
I can remember: when I first came, one could only 
see the tops of them peeping up from behind." 

Iwas^gfoing to exclaim, *^What a life is this! It 
would be better to toil in the fields than to endure this 
horrible monotony;" but, recollecting myself, I said, 
" You have had much delight, no doubt, in thinking Uiat 
you were leading a life so agreeable to the will of God 
— a life wholly devoted to the service of your Maker ; 
have not you, mother V 

''Truly, truly, daughter," she replied, and crossed 
herself; ^ it is my hope that I have lived in that way 
which is pleasing to Him of whom I am the affianced 
bride. Listen, daughter ! the holy Virgin dwelt in the 
temple of Jerusalem, and her companions w^e the first, 
among the sinful daughters of men, who w9e called to 
the profession which we have taken upon ourselves. 
We are the spouses of the blessed Lord ; the veil we 
have received is that in which we shall appear with ac- 
ceptance before the judgment-seat of Christ ; and the 
crown of thorns with which we were crowned on 
the day of our espousals will then be changed into 
a crown of glory, which we shall have merited by our 
fidelity to those vows made in our youth ; and these, 
my daughter, are my hopes and consolation. Never- 
theless, I would wilungly obtain that perfection which 
may render the fire of purgatory less necessary. Yet I 
greatly fear," and the old nun trembled as she spoke, 
'' that by no effort of mine shall I ever be able to purify my 
sod from venial faults ; and yet I observe the seven 
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hours of prayer during the day, as well as those of the 
night, although I am hardly able to hobble down the 
stairs, and I repeat the seven penitential psalms three 
times in the day. And, indeed, my daughter," she added, 
still addressing me, " if we who are set free from the 
cares of the world find it so difficult to fulfil our duties, 
how can those poor creatures perform them who are 
perplexed with earthly concerns V 

HoWf indeed ! thought I ; and I perceived that there 
were others present who were equally impressed with 
this remark, and not only impressed, but perplexed, not 
being able to reconcile the various contradictions which 
presented themselves to their minds, in a religion which, 
the more it is thought of, seems the less consistent with 
itself. But reflection, and intellectual light, and reason 
have ever been inimical to the doctrines of the apostate 
church. It is true that human reason teaches nothing 
better : but the dominion of popery is exercised over 
the passions — and here its sway is great ; and llence the 
very individuals who have seemed to escape from it 
durmg those periods of their lives when reason is most 
strong are caught again by it when the fear of death 
and judgment assails them. 

A beU ringing at that moment broke up our confer- 
ence ; it was for ** la gout^," which is a slight refresh- 
ment served in a religious house in the afternoon. Not 
beinff hungry, I asked permission of la Mdre Genefride, 
to whom I was directed to apply, to remain alone in 
the garden during the repast, which request was in- 
stantly gr^ed, accompanied with a commendation of 
my desire ^solitude. All the sisters therefore lefl me, 
and I was glad to be alone ; for I felt my mind strangely 
agitated, being drawn, as it were, two ways, — for, 
while what la Mere Aym^e had said respecting that 
which was to follow death affected me on onef hiand, 
the idea of a long eventless life in the place where I 
then was filled me with terror and apprehension .on the 
other. While occupied with these thoughts, I sought a 
long shady path between the cedar-trees and the lofty 
wau, but had scarcely traced the length of the alley, 
when I arrived at a grotto of shell- woik in the angle of 
the wall, before which was a crucifix, and in the inte- 
rior, in a niche of rock- work, a figure, as. large as life, 
of the Virgin, with her infant in her arms ; a little altar 
and marble candelabra being placed before the figure. 
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There was also an inner chamber to this grotto, — 
adorned with sundry superstitious devices, and round 
this inner chamber was a stone bench, on which I sat 
down to meditate. I had not, however, been alone 
many minutes when I heard a step, and the next mo- 
ment Pauline appeared, her face being all bathed in 
tears. She started on seeing me, and was retreating, 
when I, detaining her, entreated her to tell me what h£ul 
happened. *' I \^as taken with a faintness," she said, 
" and they gave me leave to come out into the air." 

•* Sit down then," I replied, *' you will be better imme- 
diately. But ah, Pauline !" I added, " this is not all ; 
you continue to sob and to tremble. What has hap- 
pened V and I put my arms round her and endeavoured 
to sooth her. I know not what expressions I might 
have used, but, whatever they were, she seemed affected 
by them, — ^for she turned her face to me with animation, 
and said, '* Is it possible that you should have any feeling 
left ! and yet I forget, you have only been with us 
a very short time — ^you have not dwelt in this cold at- 
mosphere so long as to have become a stone: but I 
forget again — ^you have been admitted only to-day into 
the interior of the family ; you do not as yet know all 
the secrets of this frightM prison^ouse — you have not 
yet seen what I have seen — you are not aware of the 
self-tortures inflicted and required by the church — all, 
all of which are felt to be so inadequate for securing the 
end in view, that it often happens, that while the poor 
body sinks beneath the intolerable pressure of fasts and 
vigils, the mind is not delivered from the horrors of 
despair; and yet if liiese things are not endured — if 
some merits are not thus obtained — ^what is to become 
of the soul, the immortal, never-d3ang soul ! Oh, Sister 
AngeUique! how dreadful is this religion!" 

'* In the name of our hol^ mother," I exclaimed, 
^ command yourself. What is this you say, but blas- 
phemy ?" 

" True," she replied, " I speak unadvisedly ; God for- 
give me : but had you seen what I saw but a moment 
since, you would have felt with me. You do not know 
this sweet Clarice — you have not observed the cloud 
which, for some weeks past, has been cast over her ex- 
istence — ^you have not ^own how often- of late she has 
been banished from our table — you are not aware that 
the has not been in the choeur since you arrived, though 
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none bat those initiated in the secrets of the superieore 
can tell how she has been disposed of when not seen— 
you did not know that she was not present at oar repast 
this morninff, nor how surprised I was to see her come 
in and take her place at the table just now, so meek, so 
sad, so fair, — that sweet pale face, lovely as a weeping 
madonna, bein^ set and attuned as it were to suffering, 
— iior how indignant I was when I beheld that haugh^ 
Annunciata eaze on her with scorn depicted on every 
line of her face — scorn, and jealousy, and hatred, and 
suspicion, and every detestable passion. Alas ! Angel- 
ique, I cannot witness these scenes and retain my com- 
posure.** 

I was not only terrified, but stupified by all this. 
'* Oh !** I exclaimed, '* that I had known you before I 
laid aside my secular habit, that I had heard all this only 
yesterday : but the vows we have already taken do not 
bind us for life. We may yet lay aside these veils.*' 

Pauline shook her head. " I was led to think as you 
do once,** she said ; *' but how is that to be ? how should 
we be thought of in the world were we to return to it? 
What Catholic is there who would not despise us ! and 
had we even affianced ourselves thus publidy to a mere 
human being, how could we answer it to our consciences 
to abandon him % Do you remember the answer you 
made this very day to the bishop when he said to you* 
Have you the will and the strength to persist constant^ 
under the ffentle yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the 
sole consideration of the love and fear of Grod ?" 

I sighed from the very bottom of my heart : but what 
could I answer ? what could I say? But I was anxious 
to hear more respecting the sister Clarice, and I there- 
fore did what in me lay to engage Pauline to tell me 
what she knew of this case, which had so much affected 
her : neither had I much difficulty in inducing the warm- 
hearted ffirl to be quite as communicative as I could 
wish. She had been, it seems, several months in the 
house, and had made her remarks with that deep dis- 
cernment which persons use who are strongly interested 
in what they see : but I shall repeat what she said with 
more regard to order than she used in her discourse. 
Tlie superieure, she said, had been about fifteen years 
at the head of the household, there being not above 
eight of the sisters who had been there before her. 
This lady, it seems, was not generally disliked, and mads 
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herself particulariy agreeable to the pretendantes, and 
even to the novices, bat was charged with undue par- 
tiality and favouritism. Her first favourite had been a 
sister Angelique, who had died only three or four years 
after her profession. Her next favourites were Aimun- 
ciata and Clarice, two of the most beautiful young 
women who had ever been remembered in the convent. 
Annunciata was of very high blood, an Italian, amd dis- 
tantly related to the abbess. She had entered the con- 
vent at St. Sifiren in a paroxysm of displeasure against 
her father, who, bein^ left a widower by the death of 
her mother, had married again without her approbation : 
but it was asserted by the abb^s that she ha^ afterward 
taken the veil from truly pious feelings ; and her con- 
duct, which was full of zeal for the church, seemed, as 
my young informant said, to confirm this assertion of 
the abbess. Clarice was the daughter of a Sardinian 
lady of rank and an English gentleman, on whose mar- 
riage it had been settled that the daughters should be 
brought up in the faith of the true church, and the sons 
as Protestants ; but this marriage, as might have been 
expected, having proved unhappy, the lady had returned 
to her own country, a few years afterward, bringing' 
Clarice with her, where the child was brought up ac- 
cording to the faiUi of her mother. This lady, however^ 
becoming a widow when Clarice was about fifteen, she 
resolved on marrying again ; previous to which she had 
placed her daughter under the care of the superieure of 
Notre Dame de Misericorde. The consequence was* 
what the mother had hoped, namely, that the young g^ 
was induced to take the veil, — ^Annunciata; then ahready 
professed, having been supposed to be the principal 
means of inducing her to take this step. 

** I have heard,*' said Pauline, " that when Sister Cla^ 
rice took the veil, she was the most lovely creature ever 
seen ; having all the delicate bloom of the beauties of 
her father's land, connected with all that is admirable in 
the laidies of her own country. Madame used to call 
her her rosebud: but that bloom is past, though she is 
not yet twenty ; and here," she sidded, " comes the 
strange part of my story. Annunciata and Clarice 
were, before the full profession of the latter, such inti- 
mate friends, and so beloved by the superieure, so con- 
stantly on each side of her, that it was a common say- 
uigsiWitfa Ae sisters, Here comes the lady, with her rose 
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in one hand and her lily in the other. But there was 
some strange tale about a little billet, conveyed through 
the grating in a dried sweetmeat to Sister Annunciatof 
which I could never understand, but which Clarice is 
charged with having told to the superieure in betrayal 
of her friend ; and this charge so alienated Annunciata 
from her, that from that period she has been her deter- 
mined enemy. And this enmity,'* continued Pauline, 
'* becomes every day more and more apparent, and 
where it will end Heaven knows, for such is the influ- 
ence of Sister Annunciata over madame, that she has 
lately entirely alienated her from Clarice ; and there 
seems an inveteracy in the superieure's feelings towards 
this last which it is impossible to account for. Sister 
Clarice has, however, again and again declared that she 
is innocent respecting the sweetmeat, ancf I hope she is 
80,'' added Pauline, '* for I never could have pardoned 
her betrayal of a friend." 

I agreed in this sentiment, and she went on. 

'' "Die history of the bonbon might have first caused 
the breach between the friends, but there is more at the 
iH^ttom of the treatment Clarice now receives than this 
childish tale, which is now two or three years old. 
Clarice certainly began to lose favour with the supe- 
rieure about the time when it was said that she had be- 
trayed some confidence of her friend, but she was not 
treated as she now is, even when I first came here. 
There was at that time in the house a certain widow 
lady, a Madame Barthelemis, who came here in great 
trouble, and held out to the community an expectation 
that she would profess ; and she had a bad illness in the 
house) and Sister Clarice was much with her : but be- 
fore she was quite recovered, she got a letter, informing 
her of the death of a friend, who had left he( a large ad- 
dition to her fortune. This letter, it seems, changed all. 
her plans ; from that time nothing more was said by her 
of the charms of a cloistered life, and she waited only 
till her health was restored to return to the world, in 
which she was then enabled to appear with some credit. 
Madame was excessively angry with her, and the cold- 
ness which was shown to Clarice after her departure 
was attributed by the sisters to her having expressed 
some regard for this woman ; but this person has been 
gone four months, and the disgrace of Sister Clarice ap* 
pears daily more evident ; and this day, as I tell yooy 
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when she took her place at the table, Sister Annunciata 
on one side of her, and la Mere Ursule on the other, 
shrank from her as if her touch were contamination. 
We had before observed that she kept very much apart 
from us, but we never saw any thing so decided as to- 
day ; yet I beUeve, and I have seversu reasons for think- 
ing so, that she has been made to suffer many secret pen- 
ances for weeks past, if I can judge from the change in 
her appearance, for she has become miserably attenu- 
ated, and there is not now a shade of colour even in her 
lips." 

** Of what nature," I asked, '* are the penances to 
which we are liable 1" 

*' To;n6ne, or at least to such only as may be easily 
endured, while we wear the white veil," replied Pauline ; 
" but Heaven bnly knows what those unhappy ones en- 
dure who, being bound for ever to this house, may 
chance to incur the displeasure of the rulers. These 
things are kept as secret from uninitiated eyes and ears 
as the proceedings of that terrible and nameless tribunal 
of which we only hear in broken sentences, and which 
is seldom spoken of with impunity." t f 

•* Good heavens !" I exclaimed, " but this is sacrilegei ' j 
against the Holy Mother Church. Sister Pauline, can', 
you suppose that such a woman as madame would be 
guilty of secret cruelty ?" 

" Our Lord only knows," replied Pauline ; " but power 
and pride and mystery are frightful things : yet I am 
rash ! Oh ! that I could restrain this ever-erring tongue, 
— I perhaps am offending against the innocent; and if 
the alternative hes between misery on earth — for to be 
here is misery, — ^for a few long weary years, and misery 
in purgatory, perhaps till the end of time, the supe- 
rieure no doubt does right when she compels her daugh- 
ters to endure penitences and pains, however severe, 
rather than permit them to continue even in venial sins. 
But oh ! my sister, this religion is an awful, fearful 
thing, — a miserable, a terrifying consideration; and when 
we are told that we, the espoused of Christ, may, 
through the imperfection of our nature and of our du- 
ties, be condemned to ages of suffering in the flames of 
purgatory, 'what can we think ? ho w are our hearts to be 
lifted up in praise and gratitude to our Redeemer ? how 
do we feel ourselves to be objects of the divine love ? 
Can we wonder that worldly persons should endeavour 
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to throw off all thoughts respecting such a system of 
horrors as this ? for, truly, the more a poor soul endea- 
vours to set itself at rest by meritorious duties, such as 
the holy church enforces, the more it feels itself bewil- 
dered and perplexed." 

In reply to all this I heaved a deep lonf sigh, and then 
said, " Do you suppose that the mass of the sisters in 
this establishment are as miserable as you describe 
yourself to be 1" 

^ No !^ replied Pauline ; '* no, because they are not 
formed either for misery or happiness. I could enu- 
merate a dozen or more of these good honest bodies 
who never think at all. They trust the concerns of their 
souls to Father Joachim, and do as he bids them without 
inquiry ; and as to the rest, they amuse themselves as 
best they may ; and when one or more of them can es- 
cape observation, presently all their heads are under one 
h(K>d, and then, eh ! comme on jase — and oh, what little 
matters serve them for discourse : I have known the 
pattern of an embroidered stool suffice for that purpose 
from one mom to another. Well, and such as these 
Sue of the right stuff for nuns, granting that they can 
sit, or stand, or kneel in one posture, without quadms, for 
a sufficient length of time. No one should ever be a reli- 
gieuse who has either warmth of feeling or susceptible 
nerves,'* added the lively girl ; '* but if it must be so, 
it must." 

We thought, at this instant, that we heard a step. 
Pauline immediately drew her veil over her face, and 
threw herself back ; " If they come in, say I am faint- 
ing ; for your life don't repeat what I have said ;" and 
we both remained quite still till the step had passed. 
Pauline, then sprin^pg up, said, ** Don't follow me ; I 
shall not be seen again till I can appear at the other end 
;> of the garden ;" and she rushed out of the grotto, leav* 
' ing me more sad, if possible, than she had found me. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CONYZNT LIFE. 

I WILL not nnneGessarily abridge my history, yet at 
the same time I would avoid being tedious ; I should, 
however, wish to give one outline of a day spent accord- 
ing to the rules of our house, before I enter upon more 
active and, I trust, more interesting scenes ; but I will 
not be more minute than necessary. 

I shall be^ with & csdl which I received while still 
meditating m the grotto, to the service called vespers, 
supposed to be a little before sunset ; this service occu- 
pi^ us about one hour, and consisted of an anthem to 
the Virgin and several prayers. From vespers we went 
to supper in the refectory, or eating apartment ; our sup- 
per was simple, and we all sat at one long table, accord- 
ing to our degrees in the establishment. I looked in 
Tain, during this meal, for a figure answering to what I 
had heard of the sorrowful but beautiful Clarice. One 
of the sisters read during the meal from the ** Lives of 
ttie Saints,*' which are arranged for all the days of the 
year. I remember that it was the history of St. Herbert 
and St. Claude which was read that evening. The su- 
perieuretook occasion, at the termination of the lecture, 
to derive such morals from these lectures as she thought 
them most proper to convey ; and these deductiohs, of 
course, all tended to prove that we ought to imitate, and 
even, if possible, to excel, these holy persons in the aus- 
terity of their lives, and in the intenseness of their 
self-imposed sufferings. 

Oh! who can describe the misery inflicted by the 
apostate church on her unhappy children. With all 
her gaudy external trappings, there exists not on earth 
a tyrant so severe as this ; and the more sincere her 
Totary, the more cruel, bloody, and severe her pressure 
upon him ; but let me proceed with the account of this 
my first twenty-four hours within the rules of the house. 

Vol. Vn.--C 
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Supper being finished, we again proceeded to the choeur, 
to the service called complines, after which we retired 
to bed ; this was about nine o'clock ; but I had hardly 
fallen asleep, before la Mere Genefride, knocking at my 
door, called me to the officium noctumum. I hurried 
on my clothes, half-asleep as I was, and stepping out 
into the gallery, where a lamp was always burning, I 
saw the dark figures of the sisters passing down to 
the ante-choeur, in which we always assembled. The 
poorest captive in a dungeon, thought I, sleeps in peace 
during the hours of darkness ; but I rejected the blas- 
phemous thought, and accompanied my companions into 
the choeur. The church was Ughted up, and the solemn 
anthem, intonated by the officiating priest, and taken up 
by the sisters, revived, for a time, my sinking spirits, 
for I felt that I had in my haste taken upon me an intol- 
erable burthen ; but the service was not very long, and 
I returned to my bed and slept again till just before 
sunrise, when I was called to the &udes ; I laid down 
a very little while after this service. At half-after five 
we ail arose and made our beds, according to the rules 
of the house, but my broken sleep had not refreshed me, 
and my spirits were deeply dejected. At six o'clock we 
were all again in the choeur ; the superieure then read a 
passage to us from a selection taken from the gospel ; it 
was, ** Mary hath chosen the better part ;" this passage, 
she informed us, appUed to the Virgin, and was spoken 
of her, though by the heretics referred to Mary the 
sister of Lazarus ; and having thus deliver^ herself of 
this false application of Scripture, we were all to medi- 
tate upon It for an hour, kneeling on our knees, and 
having nothing to lean against ; according to the prin- 
ciple of the church, ** the more pain the more meht.'* 
I know not how the other sisters felt themselves, or 
how their meditations proceeded, but for my part I could 
think of nothing but of the pain in my back and knees, 
and the sickness of my stomach : to be sure, habit does 
much, but I have known many sisters who could never 
go through this exercise without extreme suffering; 
but what was the use of complaining 1 all that ever could 
be got by complaining was this cold remark, '' If the 
Almighty does not choose to render this duty easy to 
you, you must submit to his will ; he can give strength, 
and he can withhold it ; and if it is his w^ to exercise 
you with suffering here, you may hope that you will be 
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spared in proportion hereafter." A service followed 
this hour of meditation, after which, those who chose 
to breakfast found it prepared in the refectory, but I 
soon perceived that the most strict of the sisters never 
took any refreshment at this time. There was half an 
hour's recreation after this, and some of us walked in 
the garden ; but on the day I am describing, I went up 
to my cell and indulged in a fit of weeping, which some- 
what relieved my bursting heart. Oh ! how did I lament 
my own precipitancy. But this half-hour being over, 
we assembled again, and all proceeded, in threes and 
fours, to occupy ourselves with the affairs of the house ; 
to some was given the care of the sacristy, to others 
the linen, to others the clothes ; formerly, when there 
had been pupils in the establishment, some of the 
sisters had been accustomed to give them instruction 
at these hours, but there were none at that time ; those 
sisters who had none of these peculiar employments 
occupied themselves in various works during this period, 
each in her own cell, as was supposed, although it often 
happened that we, who were novices, contrived to get 
two or three together, feeling sure that la M^re Gene- 
fride would not be very severe if she detected us, for 
although she never failed to reprove us on these occa- 
sions, perhaps to satisfy her own conscience, yet we 
never heard any more of her displeasure. The works 
with which we occupied ourselves at this time were 
various ; some of us made sweetmeats, and dried them 
in the sim; others artificial fio^vers ; some made purses, 
and bags, and covers of books, adorned with beads, — 
these were sent to Turin and sold ; others embroidered 
the dresses of the priests ; some dressed little Virgins 
of wax, and placed infant Ohrists in their arms, and 
made shrines for them of card-board and straw ; and 
others cut put and emblazoned those little lace-like 
papers which you must all have seen. 

Some of these hours which I spent thus quietly in 
my cell, with Pauline by my side, my dear warm- 
hearted Pauline, were the happiest I ever experienced 
in the convent ; and I trust that they were not all with- 
out profit : — but to go on with my journal, — at nine we 
were called again into the choBur, to adore the sacrament 
or host. At ten we dined all together, as we had supped, 
in the refectory, some one reading aloud a book im- 
proved by the church, the nature of which may be 

C9 
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easily conceived ; after which we were left to ourselyea, 
although under close surveillance, till noon. Then came 
another service called sextes, after which each of us 
read apart some book put into our hands by the supe- 
rieure, till two o^clock, when we were assembled at 
the slight repast called goute ; then came the service 
designated nones, after which it was the custom of the 
family to assemble in the presence of the superieure, to 
receive her instruction and give an account of what 
each had read during the morning. Thus have I come 
round again to nearly the same hour of the day from 
which I set out, viz. the hour before vespers, at which 
time I was summoned with the rest into the presence of 
madame. I was introduced into a large Gothic hall, hung 
round with various paintings, representing those trans- 
actions in the supposed life of the Virgin whereupon 
her feasts are founded, beginning with her nativity and 
ending with her assumption ; which tablets, in all their 
blasphemous absurdities, were at that time as vener- 
able in my eyes as if the very patterns of them had 
been exhibited to the artist in the same manner as that 
of the tabernacle to Moses : for it must be remembered 
that at that period I had never opened a Bible. The 
floor of this apartment was covered with fine matting. 
Madame sat at a table on a sort of dais, at the upper 
end of the room — such was the pompous solemnity of 
those days — and all the members of the household, that 
is, all whom I had already seen, were ranged accord- 
ing to their respective stations and standing in the 
family, round the room ; Pauline, as the next above me 
in rank, being close by my side. 

It must be observed that I had not yet seen Clarice, 
and it was natural for me, on this occasion, to look 
anxiously for her ; but there was not a single face on 
which my eye could rest for a moment with the idea 
that it beheld this interesting person. In the mean 
time the superieure, after a short dry cough and a mut- 
tered prayer, addressed us all in these words — "My 
daughters, remember that you have a God to adore, a 
Jesus Christ to imitate, all the angels to honour, the 
holy virgins and the saints to pray to, a soul to save, 
virtues to exercise, sins to expiate, a paradise to gain, 
an eternity to consider, a world to understand, devSs to 
fear, passions to conquer, death to suffer, and the judg- 
ment to undergo." This I afterward found was a regular 
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form used in these meetings ; which being pronounced, 
she proceeded to inform us, that she was not going to 
question us as usual on what we had read, having an 
affair of deep interest to consult us upon. She next 
entered largely upon the place which had been ap- 
pointed her in the church, viz. that of a spiritual mother, 
to whom the care of the souls of many daughters had 
been confided ; expatiating on the cares and anxieties 
and painful duties of her office ; describing the delight 
she felt when she saw her children walking in obedi- 
ence to the church, and her anguish in seeing any of 
those, her beloved daughters, departing from the way 
in which they should go. She then proceeded to point 
out all the enemies which the members of the church 
had to encounter in their passage through life, viz. the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; enlarging on the snares 
of the world, and the happiness of those who, like the 
present sisterhood, were delivered from its delusions ; 
making nearly the same animadversions on the second 
description of trials, viz. those that proceed from the 
flesh, though to this head she added much on the duty 
of mortifying the outward man, by penance and fast- 
ings ; but having come to her last head, she opened her 
book and read what was therein contained. ''The 
universal church always has had and always will hive 
enemies to combat, but she has always triumphed : the 
infernal powers make new efforts against her every 
day, but they will never prevail. The holy church on 
earth has enemies within and without her bosom ; but 
not to enumerate her trials with infidels, jews, heretics, 
schismatics, and the excommunicated, she has trials to 
undergo from evil spirits who endeavour to destroy 
her members, not only by engaging them in heresy and 
corruption of life, but by a thousand other artifices 
which are suited to the various temperaments of the 
persons whose destruction they meditate. Who has 
not heard of Antoine, the blessed father of the solitary 
saints, who was horribly ill used by demons, insomucn 
that he dared not to enjoy the consolation of sleep, and 
in consequence would watch for many nights together. 
We have examples of other holy persons being thus 
assaulted,'* she continued, closing the book at the same 
time, " and I believe that even in this day many Chris- 
tians are tried in the same way, and that the number of 
those who support themselves in these sore trials is 
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very small.'' Here she paused; and several of the 
older nuns, being encouraged to speak by the eyes of 
the abbess being directed towards them, began to repeat 
stories in confirmation of what the superieure had as- 
serted, each relater making her tale more wonderful 
than that which had gone before, while the younger 
persons wondered, and trembled, and crossed them- 
selves ; and one, more considerate than the rest, in- 
quired what could be done to enable a person to resist 
these attacks of the demon ? 

*' We must watch and pray without ceasing," replied 
the superieure, " die to ourselves, and sustain ourselves 
without fainting, in the narrow road : we must seek the 
assistance of the church, which moans as a dove over 
her children about to perish ; and we must submit our- 
selves to her spiritual authority ; and not only submit 
ourselves, but those whom we love best, if they should 
be found to be in the like circumstances, that they may 
be instructed, and exhorted, and corrected, and punished, 
in order that they may be snatched, as burning brands, 
from the power of the devil." 

A sort of groan of approbation followed this speech : 
but I observed that Sister Annunciata neither lifted up 
her eyes nor uttered a sound. I could feel, however, 
that Pauline trembled as she stood next to me. Some- 
thing is coming, I thought, as I was all attention — of 
what nature can it be ? and I perceived that my feelings 
of interest were participated by many in the room. 

After each sister had told her story, that is, each one 
who had a story to tell, there was a pause and a dead 
silence, during which nothing was heard but now and 
then a short dry cough of the superieure, who seemed 
almost at a loss what next to say. At length, however, 
she spoke ; her address, of which I cannot recollect the 
words, was to this effect : — that she had lately suffered 
cruelly from a circumstance which coiQd not have escaped 
the observation of the sisters, viz. the extraordinary 
change which had taken place in the appearance and 
manner of her beloved daughter Clarice — how- suddenly 
she had lost her cheerfulness, and her delight in her re- 
ligious duties ; expatiatiQg on the coldness and reserve 
towards her companions, and^ above all, her resolution 
not to open her heart to her spiritual mother, although 
she had sought her confidence with prayers and tears. 
(* I have, for some weeks past," continued the lady, '' en- 
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deavoured to bearaie bnrtken of this affliction in silence, 
trusting that the symptoms which I have obsenred in the 
unhappy young woman, and which I can only attribute 
to some demoniacal influence, would yield to the reme- 
dies which I insisted upon the unfortunate young person 
making use of: but as these symptoms, so far from 
giving way, become daily more apparent, I have thought 
it necessary to assemble the family, that you, my dear 
sisters and children, may add your counsels to mine, 
that you may unite with me in entreating the Mother of 
Mercy to intercede with her Son on behalf of this un- 
fortunate one, and that you may be guards upon each 
other, to prevent any intercourse with the miserable 
creature in question. But before we proceed to deter- 
mine upon the manner in which we are to conduct our- 
selves towards this deluded young woman, it is my wish 
that you should enlighten my mind by any private re- 
marks you may have been enabled to make upon the 
conduct of this unhappy person." 

The abbess then looked at the Sister Annunciata. The 
young lady raised her fine eyes, on being thus addressed, 
and, with a mildness of manner which pleased me at 
the time, begged that she might be spared the painful 
dilty of speaking of one who had once been dear to her 
as the heart which beat in her bosom. 

The superieure admitted l^er plea, and looked to la 
Mdre Ursule, who, calling on others to witness the truth 
of what she said, declared that she had lately observed 
in Sister Clarice an evident attempt to shrink from every 
duty and every holy form which her Lord requires of 
those who are his affianced ones. **Who has lately 
heard her sweet voice, as formerly, leading the whole 
sisterhood in the litanies of our holy Mother V she 
asked. '* Who has seen her make the sign of the holy 
cross ? And I am also well assured," continued the old 
nun, " that even when she would be thought to have 
dipped her fingers in the holy- water, she has taken good 
care that it should not touch them." 

Several of the sisters, in reply to this appeal of la 
Mere Ursule, confessed that they had observed many 
indications of this kind, and had been shocked by them ; 
and these facts being established, the next inquiry was, 
what could have occasioned these extraordinary symp- 
toms? 

The reply of the superieure was — " The influence of 
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the demon ; who,** she added, ^ was no doubt admitted 
into her heart, when, through attachment to that worldly 
person, Madame Barthelemis, she ceased to watch and 
pray." And the lady then proceeded to enlarge upon 
the duties of prayer and fasting, adding, that she had 
lately been sorry to observe that the private altar of the 
house had not been frequented as formerly by the devout 
sisters ; though she remembered a time in which several 
in the family were so thoroughly devoted that they never 
used their hands excepting in prayer. She then diverged 
to another subject, namely, the posture which ought to 
be used in prayer, and the manner in which the hands 
should be held during times of devotion. But, return- 
ing again to the principal topic, she plainly informed us 
that she believed Sister Clarice to be under demoniacal 
influences ; hence that she could neither pray, nor cross 
herself, nor use holy- water, nor sing the litanies, nor per- 
form any Christian exercise whatever ; and that she con- 
sidered it was a decided duty of the community to hold no 
intercourse with her, either by word or look.; not to eat 
with her nor be seen in her company ; although," she 
added, " we may all, singly and unitedly, pray for her 
deliverance. And may the holy Mother of God hear our 
intercessions ! In the mean time," continued the supe- 
rieure, ^* let not a word of what has passed ever transpire 
to those without. These things bring disgrace upon a 
sacred community — they argue some defect in hoUness 
of life ; and when my lord the bishop next honours us 
with a visit, I will consult him ; that is, if the case of our 
unfortunate daughter and sister be not by that time ame- 
liorated by the methods which the church prescribes in 
difficulties of this kind. 

" Some superieures, I know, would take severer mea- 
sures than I shall choose to adopt ; but I am willing to 
try kindness first. I would wish to draw back the lost 
one with the cords of love ; I should be sorry to use cor- 
poral confinement to this unhappy creature. Compel me 
not, therefore, my children, to such a measure, by your 
attempting to communicate with the miserable and fallen 
sister. Neither would I as yet wish to treat her as an 
excommunicated person, although I have, of late, by the 
advice of the reverend Father Joachim, caused her to 
absent herself from our society, thinking that perhaps 
certain private services, in my own particular chapel, 
would bring more benefits to her soul than she could ob. 
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tain by mingling with us. But the father, not seeing 
that the desired result has ensued, and indeed fearing the 
effect of too much solitude for one who, it is thought, is 
too familiar with the spiritual enemy, has advised that 
she should again be present at the services in the church; 
though I cannot request my holy daughters to sit down 
again with her at the same table, as the father advised, 
observing how her pres«ice affected some of them yes- 
terday afternoon. She shall therefore present herself 
in the choeur, but she shall not take her place with her 
pure and holy sisters, till she is restored to the divine 
favour by a long and deep repentance." 

The abbess then arose, having pronounced a blessing 
on the assembly, and, taking the arm of Annunciata, 
walked slowly out of the room, leaving us to give free 
utterance to our feelings on what had passed, for there 
were few among us who were not more or less con- 
vinced of the truth of all that our superieure had said 
to us, and of the necessity of taking some decided mea- 
sures with the poor victim of these demoniacal delu- 
sions. Even Pauline, who had lately been so angry at 
the manner in which this poor Clarice was treated, ac- 
knowledged that if it were true that the unhappy sister 
could not endure the approach of the holy-water, there 
must needs be something very much amiss with her. 

" It is a certain and incontrovertible token," said la 
M^re Aym^e, to whom one of the sisters had been ex- 
plaining such part of the discourse as she had not 
heard, " that a person is under the power of the demon 
when he cannot bear the sprinkling of the benitier. I 
remember that this was one of the first symptoms ob- 
served in Agnace, — but that was a long time since, when 
I was first made sacristine: there was a great deal of 
talk about it then." 

" Agnace V repeated one of the younger sisters; 
" who was she, mother V 

" Were you not talking of her 1" returned the mother ; 
" did you not say that Agnace — ^" 

"The good mother is doting," exclaimed la Mere 
Ursule ; ** we were talking of poor sister Clarice. Do 
you hear, sister V and she put her mouth close to her 
ear, " we were saying that it is a bad sign in Clarice that 
she cannot touch holy-water." 

" And did I not say the same ]" replied the old reli- 
gieuse. *' There can be no worse ; and have I not 

C3 
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often told you how that I once heard of an old monk 
of Laghetto, called Zephitin, who was in such a 
way at one time, that if one did but touch him with 
a feather dipped in eau benite, he would begin to 
tremble and quake all over, as if he liad been in his 
death-throes? But he was prayed for by the commu- 
nity, and Monsieur PEveque came all the way from 
Nice up the vadley, with many brethren, all in their robes, 
to exorcise the evil spirit. And he was as good a man 
as ever when the demon left him ; though I have heard 
8ay he would take the tremblings again at times ; and 
it was always observed that there was a mist rising out 
of the valley, which is close under the monastery, 
whenever these fits took him." 

The vesper-bell at that instant tolling, we all hastened 
to the choeur, while my heajrt beat with anxiety to see 
this poor victim of demoniacal delusions, who was to 
appear at the service. Neither will it surprise my 
reader if I say that I expected to see in this Clarice 
some symptoms of the horrid influences under which I 
supposed her to be ; wondering, at the same time, what 
she could have done, in what blasphemous thought she 
could have indulged, or what blasphemous action she 
could have performed, to have rendered herself subject 
to so dreadful ^ judgment : indeed, I was so much affected, 
that Pauline, who walked by my side, and guessed what 
was passing in my mind, said, " Fear not, AngeUque, you 
will not see in Clarice any thing to alarm you." 

The service was about to commence with an anthem, 
begun by the officiating priest without the grate, and 
taken up by the sweet voices of the sisters within, 
when Pauline whispered, " Clarice !" and looking to 
the door which led from the ante-choeur, 1 saw, for the 
first time, that beautiful creature, the idea of whom had 
fiilled my mind ever since I had heard her name. She 
was dressed as we were, only that she had no cross 
upon' her breast. In her hand she held a wax taper, but 
it was not lighted. My reader will understand the em- 
blem. She stepped no farther than the door-sill, and 
there stood so fixed and motionless as to show like a 
beautiful statue, placed within a magnificent frame of 
the fine Gothic order. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
pavement at her feet, and I saw not that her eyelids 
moved. A stream of violet hght, passing through an 
upper compartment of the deep-stained storied windows, 
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rested on her ^gme and on the side of her face, giving 
a splendour to her form and features which no pencu 
could imitate. And truly, I thought that I had never 
seen or imagined a human form or set of features so 
exquisitely lovely as those of this fair and meek reli- 
gieuse ; and yet I could hardly describe the sort of fas- 
cination which riveted my eyes on this sweet Clarice, 
insomuch, that having once looked on her, 1 could not 
turn away, or think of any thing but her. Was it the 
expression of deep humility and gentleness, meekness 
and peace, and that in one of whom I had just heard 
spoken as the victim of demoniacal influences ? But I 
had not yet seen her eyes, though I had observed the 
long dark fringes which rested on her marble cheeks^ 
Oh ! that I could see those eyes ! I thought ; but the 
service went on, in all its musical monotony, and was 
nearly finished, when a pigeon, pursued by some bird of 
prey, flapped against the highest pane of one of the 
windows of the choeur, making its escape from its enemy 
into the sanctuary through a casement which was open, 
a little below where it first struck. 

The noise attracted every eye, but I turned again to 
Clarice, and saw that she, too, was looking up : her eyes 
were fijced on the frightened bird, which had settled for 
a minute on the ledge of a muUion of the .window ; and 
it seemed as if this little incident had roused her from 
the stupor of continual grief, for a brilliant colour man- 
tled in her cheeks, and her eyes, of dark and rich blue, 
expressed an interest which, a moment before, 1 should 
have thought it impossible so small a matter could ex- 
cite ; but the service was concluded, and the meek and 
suffering sister was thereby admonished that she must 
stand aside, lest her touch should contaminate the solemn 
procession of her former companions, now arranging 
themselves to pass out from the choeur. 

Having found it necessary to be very particular in 
many parts of my story which have gone before, and as 
it will be equally necessary to be particular in some 
future scenes, I would willingly hasten over some of the 
minor events which are now to come. From the period 
of my profession, several weeks passed over with but 
few incidents. I think it could not be more than three, 
because in that time I did not see Madame Verani once, 
and we were permitted to see our friends once a month ; 
but otherwise there are no epochs by which I could 
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mark this time, in which no change whatever took place. 
Oh, who that has not felt it« can conceive the horrible 
monotony of the mode of life 1 had so precipitately 
adopted ! in which there was gloom without privacy, 
dulness without ease, idleness without rest, labour with- 
out profit, religion without peace, society without amuse- 
ment, intimacy without confidence, and pain without re- 
, — ^not even the reward of a good conscience ; for 
the desire of accumulating good works, and keeping a 
stock of merits, which, after all, is the leading principle 
of monastic life, may be compared to the insatiable appe- 
tite for gold, which becomes the more voracious by indul- 
gence, insomuch that the wretched miser only feels him- 
self the more needy in proportion as his treasure accumu- 
lates,- and the more uneasy from feeling how liable he is 
to be deprived of this treasure, not only by the various 
accidents of life, but by those also of death. In the same 
manner the poor penitent, in the apostate church, labours 
through each weary hour to augment his merits ; feel- 
ing, at the same time, how entirely these may be ren- 
dered nuU, even in the last hour of his life, by some 
failure in the required forms, and found not adequate in 
that hour of trial which follows death. Not so the true 
believer, whose dependence is on the merits of the Re- 
deemer, and whose treasure, even the righteousness of 
Christ, is laid up for him where moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. 
But at the time of which I speak, I did not, by any means, 
understand the impossibility under which a corrupt crea- 
ture lies of establishing such a merit for himself as may 
render him acceptable in the eyes of a holy God : nay, 
I not only believed that this might be done, but that it had. 
been done in thousands of instances, though I did not feel 
how I could do it ; and, strange to say, I found myself far- 
ther from what was right after having been some weeks 
in the convent, than I had done when in the world. 

The discourse of the superieure on the power of 
demons had struck me much, added to which all the 
strange stories supplied by the sisters, and the myste- 
rious situation of Clarice, together with sundry inquiries 
suggested by my own mind concerning the nature of 
the temptations which might, in solitude, be brought to 
act upon the heart, inquiries which were not unfre- 
quently helped forward by the sort of reading to which 
1 was condemned, worked most strangely, and in a maa* 
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ner to rae wholly unprecedented, within my breast, in- 
somuch that I could not have concealed from Father 
Joachim, even had I wished it, the nature of the tumult 
within me. Then followed many searching inquiries 
fir m the confessor, with many severe injunctions re* 
specting confession, and threats of future terrible pun- 
ishment, should 1 fail in laying open my whole heart to 
my spiritual guide ; the good father adding, '' that the 
very dread of having such thoughts to confess would 
prevent me from indulging in them." But the father 
was greatly mistaken ; he did not know human nature ; 
neither did they know it, whatever their intentions 
might have been (and I hope they were not all bad), 
who enforced the duty of repeating dull forms of prayer 
eight times in the twenty-four hours to young things in 
the heyday of life, by which forms the mind was left to 
exercise itself as it would. Oh ! how did the enemy 
flow in hke a flood, during those times, into my heart ! 
how did gayety, and pleasure, and ambition present 
themselves to my mind, and fill my whole soul even at 
the very time that I knelt at the choeur, seeming to those 
without the very image of sanctity ; and then again what 
horrors would occasionally seize my mind during the in- 
tervals of these reveries, so that with one strange feeling 
and another, I was as a vessel tossed on a stormy sea, and 
removed farther and farther from the haven of peace. 
My health, too, so far gave way that I was a prey to a con- 
stant feverish lassitude ; and I observed that many of 
the younger sisters were affected in that same way. 
Others, again, were more decidedly injured by the mode 
of life we were obliged to lead ; and, no doubt, had not 
circumstances prevented it, which I hope to explain here- 
after, I should have seen more than I did descending to 
an early grave. There were some, however, among the 
sisters, who, having stood the seasoning, had become so 
inured to the mode of life as not to appear to be sensible 
of its fatigues : but these were comparatively very few ; 
and I have often been astonished to think what some of 
these few could go through in the way of long self-im- 
posed fasts, protracted kneelings, exposure to cold, hard 
couches, and interminable severities. One of the most 
determined of these seeming self-tormentors, and real 
tormentors of others, was la Mere Ursule — a creature 
all bone and sinew, horn and gristle, of an iron constitu- 
tion, naturally deficient in feeling; yet, as Pauline used 
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to observe, she was the very stuff of which an eminent 
santa should be made. But, as I was saying, three weeks, 
more or less, having passed without any changes since 
my profession, which three weeks had served to give me 
a very clear idea of the tenor of life to which I had thus 
hastily condemned myself, one night it happened that, 
during the nocturnal prayer, the sister Clarice, who had 
been present at every service, standing in the place I 
have described, suddenly dropped her taper ; and while 
we looked at her it waa evident that she was in the act of 
fainting. Pauline and I had often talked her case over 
in retirement, and, notwithstanding that we did not ques- 
tion what the superieure had said, respecting her being 
under the influence of some evil spirit, yet we could not 
help saying that we feared she was too harshly treated, 
secretly wishing that we could find an opportunity, un- 
observed, of showing at least that we sincerely pitied 
her, and sympathized in her sufferings : but she was 
never present with us but in the chceur, and where she 
spent the rest of her time we knew not. There was a 
part of the house, the passages to which were by doors 
at the end of the gallery, below and above, into which 
we had not yet been admitted. This part of the building 
contained the private apartments of the superieure, and 
some lar^e chambers which were occupied by the sick 
on occasion of any severe illness. Here also was a 
tower, commanding the town, which had been resigned, 
for years past, to the owls and bats, which always take 
possession of any deserted building. We believed that 
the sister Clarice slept in some of these chambers, and 
that she was then under the especial surveillance of 
madame. However, during the night I speak of, this 
poor young creature, who no doubt had suffered greatly, 
was so far exhausted that she dropped her taper, and 
was falUng, when Pauline, who was ever most prompt 
in every act of kindness, flew across the chceur, fol- 
lowed by me, and arrived just in time to break the fall of 
the fainting sister. With my help she lifted her up and 
carried her to a bench in the ante-chceur, where, without 
thinking who might hear, or what consequences might 
follow, she poured out to her, as she revived, many of 
those sweet feelings of compassion which had so long 
dwelt in her heart. 

woul d have been entirely dark, had it not been for 
lamp suspended from the vaulted ceiling 
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of the ante-room ; and the voices of the sisters in the 
choeur, singing the midnight chant, were the only sound 
which stole on the ear, with the exception of the sweet 
accents of pity poured forth by Pauline. 

" What is the matter, dear sister V she said ; " why 
are you separated from us ] Why can you not be with 
us as before ? Resist the evil one, and he will flee from 
you ; the church is all-powerful ; use the means which 
are provided for the victory over the enemy; there 
are many among us who love you dearly. Here is my 
own Angelique, though a stranger to you, she has wept 
with me and prayed for you, with the real kindness of 
a sister — say you love us, gentle Clarice — say you love 
us — and, return and be with us as before." 

"Oh! beloved Pauline,"- replied Clarice, "sweet 
sisters, and do you not wholly reject and abandon me 1*' 
and, seated as she was, she threw her arms round 
Pauline and wept abundantly. 

" Then you will, dear sister, you will be what you 
once were 1" said Pauline. " They charge you with re- 
fusing to obey the ordinances of the holy church — of 
showing contempt of our sacred mysteries. Will you 
acknowledge your offences, if you have been justly 
charged, and pray to be restored 1" 

" Oh, my God !" replied Clarice, lifting up her united 
hands, "have mercy on me, have mercy on me, and 
give me strength — strength to say — it cannot be — it 
must not be !" 

" What cannot, must not be V asked Pauline ; but 
before Clarice could reply, we were aware of the pres- 
ence of Sister Annunciata. 

The beautiful nun stood directly where the lamp shed 
its strongest ray upon her face. A csdm severity ex- 
pressed itself in her fine features, and raising her hand, 
" Go, Clarice !" she said, " leave these holy sisters : be 
not, as a second Satan, beguiling the children of Para- 
dise. Withdraw to your chamber : affect not a weak- 
ness you do not feel. He that has strengthened your 
will against the Almighty will assuredly assist you in 
this present hour of need ;" and her upper lip curled, as 
it were with scorn, as her eye followed the trembling 
Clarice, who was passing slowly along the vaulted 
passage which led from the ante- choeur, at the com- 
mand of one who had once been to her as the dearest 
of dear friends. But Pauline could not bear to witness 
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this cold and craei scorn, and no sooner had the figore 
of Clarice disaopeared in the gloom than she broke 
forth in high ana beautiful indignation : — 

" Does it become you, Annunciata,*' she said, " you 
who were once to her as a friend most dear, to point the 
arrow which is to pierce her, who is already wounded 
to death ? Grant that she has fallen, who was once 
the light, the glory, the beautiful ornament of the com- 
munity — who shall say but you may next become an 
object of scorn for others t Who has armed you with 
a strength that cannot fail t May not your very pride, 
your sense of your present sanctity, be the very quarter 
m which the enemy may attack you ? But we have 
seen, we have understood in what scale your influence 
has been laid, and I will be plain with you ; we think 
that the severe measures which you have abetted, if 
not counselled, have riveted the chains which have 
bound this unhappy Clarice." 

It was impossible to stop Pauline by any hint that I 
could give her, till she had run herself out ; and it 
was too suitable to the policy of Sister Annunciata to 
suppose it possible that she should attempt to stop any 
one who, through anger, enthusiasm, or any other ex- 
citement, was in danger of betraying any secret feeling, 
either of her own or of another. However, when my 
friend had said all that is recorded above, and a great 
deal more, she answered, calmly, " This is an affair for 
the consideration of madame, and to her it must be re- 
ferred : for the present, our superior duties call us to 
the conclusion of the service. Madame has sent me 
to request the immediate return of Sister Pauline and 
Sister Angelique to the choeur." So saying, she walked 
majestically before us, while we followed, all trembling 
with contending emotions, of which those of fear, and 
almost of hatred, were the predominant. 

It was not to be expected that the indiscretion of Paul- 
ine would be disregarded. It is, however, one of the 
characteristics of a monastic establishment, that the dis- 
pleasure of the superieure does not always break out 
immediately, but, like a volcano, may burst forth at any 
time, though oftentimes without any previous mutter- 
ings. Madame looked as serene, and Sister Annun- 
ciata as impenetrable, the next morning, as if nothing 
uncommon had taken place. We observed, however, 
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that poor Clarice did not appear, neither did I ever see 
her again in the choeur. 

I had to attend the confessional that morning, and, 
as I expected, Father Joachim pressed me closely 
respecting Clarice. It was right, I knew, to confess 
my own opinions relative to her case, but I was careful 
of what I said of those of others. I however let it 
appear that there was a sort of idea in the house, that 
Clarice had perhaps been too much tempted, and that it 
was thought that some of the symptoms which appeared 
so strange in her might perhaps have originated in 
terror. I also hinted that although, as a novice, I could 
not possibly return to the world, yet that there were 
other convents in the country ; and that I knew one of 
the order of St. Francois de Sales, which had been 
highly spoken of. I threw out this hint on purpose, 
although 1 had already formed an attachment so strong 
for Pauline, that I had secretly resolved that I would 
not leave the house in which 1 then was, excepting in 
company with her. My reader, perhaps, may not un- 
derstand, that a novice may change her convent — not 
so a religieuse, who has taken the black veil. 

The father took no notice of this hint, but told me in 
confidence, that there was a something in the case of 
Clarice which would render it advisable for me to 
avoid her society, and not to speak of her among my 
friends. " We are willing," he added, *' to restore her 
by kindness, if possible. And if the most earnest 
prayers of sinful mortals can prevail, mine, and those 
of the excellent lady Madame la Superieure, for this 
unhappy young woman, will, in the end, restore her to 
the bosom of her spiritual mother. But at present, my 
daughter, let the matter rest, and give us credit for 
desiring to use the utmost kindness which the eternal 
interests of the soul of the wanderer will permit." 

I would have replied, but he dismissed me ; and from 
that time, for several weeks, things went on much as 
usual. Clarice did not attend our public services in- 
deed, or join us at our meals, but she was at large in 
the house, and I sometimes passed her in the gallery, 
though I never addressed her. Indeed, I could not 
have done so, had I wished it, for we were too carefuUy 
watched. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECLUDED SISTER 

About this time I had a visit from Madame Verani. 
The superieure accompanied me to the grate ; we there- 
fore could have no private conversation — indeed, all our 
discourse was upon the state of public affairs. I do not 
intend to mention the exact year inwhichltook the white 
veil, but it may be understood, when I say that it was 
coincident with the period in which the revolutionists 
of France, having excited furious and bloody tumults 
throughout their own country, first burst their bounds, 
and began to excite the same confusion in the Sardinian 
dominions as they had done at home. Madame Verani 
brought an account of their actually being in the capital, 
and of certain ravages which they had committed there; 
" but I trust," she added, '* that they will not find their 
way to St. Siffren; it is so much out of the beaten 
track, so withdrawn within the hills, that we have no- 
thing to fear." 

The destruction made in the religious houses of 
France was then spoken of, and the abbess expressed 
great alarm, lest circumstances of this kind should take 
place in this country. 

The sister Eustasie was to take the black veil in a 
few days ; and Madame Verani asked the abbess if she 
would take care that she had seats to see the ceremony. 
I thought my friend spoke with a peculiar meaning 
when she asked the favour. I had learned to read books 
with some accuracy since I had been an inhabitant of 
a convent, but of course made no remark. She took 
occasion, shortly afterward, to ask me if I had formed 
any particular friendship in the society ; and whether 
the young ladies were in general of foreign or Sardinian 
families. 

" We have," I replied, " several French, one Italian, 
and one English sister." 

'' And who may this last be ?" asked the abbess. 
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I was abouj; to say, "The sister Clarice," but re- 
collecting that the name always excited displeasure, I 
hesitatingly answered, " One, madame, whose father 
was an Englishman." 

" Yes,'* she replied, " an English heretic." 

These words were uttered in a low and bitter tone, 
but they were not lost on Madame Verani ; however, 
she took no notice, and soon afterward took her leave. 

I have said before that the ceremony of a profession 
afforded something like a holyday and a bustle in the 
house. The assumption of the black veil, however, 
differs so little in form from that of the " ceremonial 
des vestures," as the putting off of the secular garments 
is called, that I shall not enlarge upon it. This last 
ceremony is, however, still more solemn than the 
former, inasmuch as it is more irrevocable. But I was 
a spectator in this last scene, and therefore had>leisure 
to observe more of what was passing than when I was 
the principal actress. I was so situated within the grat- 
ing that I could now and then get a glimpse of Madame 
Verani, whom I loved better than ever 1 had done before. 
She was sitting next to the railing of the altar, on the 
right side of the church, and, from being thus situated, 
having the most perfect view of the opening from the 
high altar into the choeur, which was on the left side of 
the altar. M. Verani was seated at her left-hand, and on 
her right, was a young gentleman, who, for want of 
room, stood during the whole time of the ceremony, 
leaning against a pediment of one of the arches which 
sustained the roof of the church. It did not happen, 
however, that my attention was at all attracted to this 
gentleman. 

I had never before witnessed the ceremonial of the 
black veil, and was in consequence deeply affected by 
it ; but there were others in the choeur who had seen it 
often ; and as forms, however solemn and well arranged, 
always lose their effect by repetition, so these were 
not affected as I was — they were sufficiently at ease to 
look about them through their bars. 

Nuns have eyes as well as other people ; and they 
will now and then talk nonsense, as well as persons of 
their own age in the profane world. Accordingly, 
when we came out of the choeur, and were at our 
treat in the refectory, the higher powers being engaged 
at breakfast with Monseigneur TEveque and the rest 
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of the company, something^ was said of the handsome 
stranger who stood by Madame Verani during the 
service; and I was asked if I were acquainted with 
himi 

" What was he like ?" I answered, for, as I before 
said, I had not observed his figure or face. 

Immediately a number of particulars, forming together 
an unusually handsome man, were enumerated ; as, for 
instance, bright auburn hair, a blooming complexion, 

gerfectly regular features, &c. But I was not able to 
elp forward any conjectures respecting this young gen- 
tleman, and we were pursuing this discourse, which 
might have carried us farther than we intended, when 
one of the most staid of our party having remarked, 
that conversation of this sort was not what should be 
among veiled and cloistered nuns, no further observation 
on the young stranger was made, than that he had fre- 
quently looked earnestly through the gratings, and had 
been visibly affected when the black veil had been put 
over the head of the sister Eustasie. 

It is a credit to our society to be able to add, that I 
am not. aware that 1 ever heard any light discourse 
among the sisters. There were, no doubt, in our so- 
ciety characters of various descriptions, but the fault 
of the establishment was not that of levity ; such as is 
attributed to the religious houses in many continental 
countries. If any vice of this kind existed among us, 
which, from some circumstances that have come to my 
knowledge since I left the house, I have great reason to 
suspect, they were covered with a thick, and to me at 
that time impenetrable veil of hypocrisy ; and as my 
beloved Pauline was, I sincerely believe, even in her 
darkest state, a subject of grace, by being constantly 
associated with her, 1 was preserved from one of the 
worst effects of the unnatural system of shutting up 
numerous idle-minded persons in one house, namely, 
that species of communication which is not convenient. 
When the repast was concluded, we all went out to 
enjoy ourselves in the garden; Pauline and myself 
being, as usual, side by side, and availing ourselves of 
the opportunity of conversing more freely than we 
were often able to do. Our conversation, as might be 
expected, soon turned upon the unhappy Clarice, and 
we occupied ourselves for some time with conjectures 
respecting the reasons of the severe treatment to which 
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she was subjected, being, as it were, an outcast from all 
society. 

•'What can her crime have beent" said Pauline; 
" what mysterious offence can she possibly have given % 
Do you believe what they tell us respecting her being 
under diabolical influence! Think you not that they 
have some end of their own to answer by treating her 
as they do? Truly, Sister Angelique, I wish that I 
could get rid of the strange thoughts which haunt me 
continually. 

"I have relations in Switzerland," she continued, 
" who are of what they call the Reformed Church. I 
have never seen any of them but my cousin Wilhelm : 
he would have induced me to read the Holy Scriptures 
and judge for myself; but I was offended at this propo- 
sal, and insisted, on my part, that he should abandon his 
religion as a proof of the regard he professed for me. 
This he would not do, and 1 was angry with him ; and in 
my anger allowed myself to be persuaded to throw 
myself into the net in which I am now involved. Oh ! 
that the thoughts which now torment me had come be- 
fore it was too late ;" and she wept more bitterly than I 
had ever seen her weep before. But presently recover- 
ing herself, she said, *• Sister Angelique, do you recol- 
lect the answer in the Catechism of the Bishop of Mont- 
pellier, respecting prayer 1 namely, * We ought to pray 
to God only as the source of all good, and of all graces, 
and to Jesus Christ as our only Mediator. We may 
pray to the Holy Virgin and the saints as our intercessors 
near to Jesus Christ.* " 

"I recollect this passage," I rephed; "but what 
then ?" 

" I hardly know what to say more," added Pauline ; 
" but do not be angry with me ; how are these saints to 
hear our prayers? Can created beings be present 
everywhere ? and can there be holiness inherent in 
images made by man^s hand ? For instance, did I not 
but yesterday break, by accident, a petit Jesus de cire, 
smashing it all to pieces ? was I then guilty of any hor- 
rid sacrilege ? Do help me to disembarrass my ideas, 
for they are all confusion. I have heard of good men 
objecting to the honouring of images; do you think poor 
Clarice has any strange notions of this kind 1" 

" Pauline, you terrify me," I answered ; " in the name 
of the Mother of Mercy say no more. Have I not 
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heard you say that a rehgieuse has no business to rea« 
son or think? We have placed our consciences, our 
eternal concerns, in the hands of our spiritual rulers, 
and we must not now retrace our steps." 

"True," replied Pauline, "too true; but this poor 
Clarice. 1 have been trying to discover where she 
sleeps and eats, and I think I have succeeded. It was 
last night I thought I heard a step in the passage just 
before midnight, and fearing 1 was too late for the ser- 
vice, I dressed in haste, and stepped into the gallery. 
I saw the door at the end open, and a sister passing 
along the chamber within, bearing a light. I was cu- 
rious, and followed her quietly. I saw her turn into the 
gallery which leads to the apartments of madame, and 
open a door on the left and go in. She had something 
in her hand, which she carried into that room. I hesurd 
her also speak to one within, and I heard some one an- 
swer ; I am sure that it was poor Clarice who spoke. 
Oh! Angelique, what would 1 give for half an hour's 
conversation with that unhappy creature ! I am con- 
vinced that there is some mystery in her case with which 
we are not permitted to be acquainted." 

" It may be so," I answered ; " but did you get back 
to your cell unseen ?" 

" I did," she replied ; " it was la Mere Ursule whom I 
had followed, and she did not discover me." 

It was a few days after this conversation that my 
friend, Madame Verani, presented herself at the grate, 
desiring to see the superieure. When madame ap- 
peared, she made out a very plausible excuse for her 
appearance, stating that she was anxious to show her 
some letters, which she had received from the capital, 
touching the troubles which had already taken place 
there ; at the same time begging her so far to depart 
from the rules of the house as to permit her to see me 
only for a few minutes. " My friend," she added, " had at 
one time a strong inclination to enter into a particular 
convent at Turin, and I wish to tell her something which 
I have heard very much to the disadvantage of that 
house, by which I hope to settle her mind more to her 
present blessed situation. But I must do this with ad- 
dress," she added, " and therefore, if you could let me 
see her, and permit me to converse with her in your 
presence, I could introduce the subject as if accident- 
ally, and thus effect my purpose, which is to induce her 
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to settle her mind to her present happy abode." All 
this was afterward told me by my friend, who, at the 
same time, described the alacrity with which the abbess 
swallowed the bait, and sent for me. But I had scarcely 
arrived behind the grate, when Madame Verani found 
another letter for the superieure, giving an account of 
an attack made by the French upon the convent of St. 
Claire, at Nice ; the holy building having been already 
converted into stables for the republican armies, and the 
sisters dispersed ; an account which the superieure read 
with such intense interest, that it had power entirely to 
withdraw her attention from me. Nay, she was so dis- 
turbed, that she retreated to the door to call la Mere 
Ursule to hear the recital of these horrors ; and staid 
tiiere so long as to give my friend sufficient time to put 
a small packet into my hand, and full opportunity for me 
to conceal the same in my wide open sleeve, which was 
all duly performed before the abbess returned to my 
side, accompanied by her assistant. But whether it was 
my own consciousness or not, I thought that, notwith- 
standing her agitation, she gave me a searching look ; 
yet I believe this was fancy, for the next minute she 
afforded me a very good opportunity of relieving my- 
self of the packet, by sending me to look for the sister 
Annunciata. I had to run across a long passage, where 
I met my faithful Pauline. I committed my packet to 
her, and ran back, after calling Annunciata, as rapidly 
as I could, in order not to excite suspicion ; and truly I 
thought that the hour which we afterward spent at the 
grille, talking over the public news with Madame Ve- 
rani, was the longest I ever experienced in my life. 
Nevertheless, I had many other tedious hours to spend 
in suspense, for it was not till after breakfast the next 
day that I dared to examine what the little parcel con- 
tained. Then, being shut up with Pauline in my cell, 
and having our work littered about us, to catch the eye 
of the kind Mere Genefride, who waged eternal war 
with any thing like slovenliness, should she come in, 
we opened the envelope. It contained several folded 
sheets closely written. The first sheet was a letter 
from Madame Verani, imploring me to be secret and 
cautious, and not to betray her or the friend who had 
used this means to get a letter conveyed to the hand of 
a beloved sister, of whom he had, for several days past, 
taken every possible means of obtaining a sight. 
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" He is," said Pauline, " the line youth who was in 
the church, when Sister Eustasie took the vail." 

Madame Verani^s letter contained Uttle of import- 
ance ; we therefore hid it for the present, by a contri- 
vance not necessary to explain, and proceeded to exam- 
ine the other papers. The first of these sheets con- 
tained an earnest petition to the amiable and pious Sis- 
ter Angelique to assist a brother in conveying a remem- 
brance to a beloved sister, whom he never expected to 
see again on earth. The arguments which he used 
were such as I could not have resisted, even had not 
Pauline supported his pleas with all the warmth of her 
natural character. 

The remainder of this letter contained a short but af- 
fecting history of the writer himself. It stated what 
Pauline had before told me of the family of Clarice ; for 
my reader has already, no doubt, conjectured that it was 
the brother of that unhappy young lady who had taken 
these means to cause a communication to reach his sis- 
ter. It informed me of the name of the family, which 
was Beaumont — it spoke of the marriage of his father 
with a Sardinian lady — of their separation on account 
of the difference of their religion — of her return to her 
own country, with her daughter — of the subsequent 
death of the father — of the mother's marriage, and total 
desertion of her former family, having had several chil- 
dren by her second husband. 

The letter then proceeded to describe somewhat more 
at length the strong attachment which had subsisted, in 
infancy, between Emily and Edward ; " for," said the 
writer, " we were twins — we were rocked in the same 
cradle, and lay at the same time on the same breast, and 
so great was the resemblance between us, as babes, 
that a stranger could hardly have distinguished us. It 
seemed, he continued, as if Providence had brought us 
into the world at the same time, to point out that it was 
not according to the divine pleasure that we should be 
separated by the diversity of the religious opinions of 
our parents. Nor, indeed, did we experience the dread- 
ful consequences of this diversity till we entered our 
seventh year ; for, till that time, being kept in the nur- 
sery, under the care of a pious female servant, we were 
accustomed to kneel together in prayer, morning and 
evening — to listen to the same histories, chosen ft'om 
Scripture for our instruction by our faithful nurse—to 
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look to one Saviour, to hope for one heaven, and to 
dread one fate, in case of our rejection of that Saviour. 
We were happy then, and were as two birds singing on 
one branch ; and it was not the fault of our faithful at- 
tendant, if that branch were not the Holy One of Israel. 
But we were separated in our seventh year, and after 
my father's death I lost sight of my mother and sister : 
yet I might add, in the words of a beautiful song of my 
own country, 

* Though lost to sight, to memory dear.' 

My own sweet Emily — my little, gentle Emily, for she 
grew not, nor lost a single charm of infancy in my ima- 
gination, was the object of all my boyish dreams, and of 
many of my waking thoughts. At length, being set free 
from tutors and governors, — an event which took place 
only a few months since, — notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties of the times, I came to Geneva ; where 1 fell into 
company with a Swiss gentleman, who had, he informed 
me, a relation in the same convent in which I under- 
stood my sister to be. Having arrived at St. Sitfren, I 
delivered a letter, which my friend in G^^neva had pro- 
cured for me, to the excellent Madame Verani. She 
entered at once into all my feelings, and advised me not 
to teU my name, but to pass for a Swiss; while she 
most kindly took upon herself to inquire for my sister. 
This she has done several times, but with such ill suc- 
cess, that we know not what to think : and, as a last 
hope, we have applied to you, most honoured and re- 
spected lady, in the full confidence that if any principle 
which I cannot understand should prevent you from con- 
veying a letter, which I have ventured to inclose in this, 
to that sweet sister, the memory of whom can be effaced 
only by death, you will not so far resent my boldness as 
to betray my presumptuous confidence." This letter 
was signed ** Edward Beaumont." 

My letter contained one to poor Clarice, which I gath- 
ered up carefully with the other papers, and secreted in 
a place where I felt assured that they would not be ea- 
sily discovered ; which being done, we were obliged to 
hasten to the service, in which we were required to 
adore the host, with minds as little prepared for such 
service as those of any honest papists could possibly be 
supposed to be. 

Vol. VII.— D 
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My friend Pauline, who became every day more and 
more dear to me, took the earliest opportunity after this 
service to say to me, *^ Sister AngeUque, Clarice must 
and shall have her brother's letter ; it will be a consola- 
tion under her sufferings. It is sweet to think that 
there is one at least in the wide world that has not for- 
gotten a poor religeuse ;" and she wiped away a tear. 

Whither had her thoughts then wandered ? Perhaps 
to some ground forbidden by the tyrant superstition : 
but she recovered her firmness in a moment, and said, 
'* 1 have long had strange conjectures : they have come 
unbidden guests, but they will not withdraw." 

** What do you mean V 1 asked. 

** My thoughts respecting that poor persecuted one,^' 
she answered, fixing her eyes upon me, ** are not what 
they would have them to be ; they are not the same as 
yours." 

" How do you know what 1 think of her V I asked. 
" You know that I would comfort her if it were in my 
power ; but still I think — ^" 

She took up my words," That she is much to be con- 
demned, and tught to be treated with some severity." 

" And did yoa not think with me once, Pauline V I re- 
plied. 

" 1 did," she answered ; " but thoughts, like guests un- 
bidden, have intruded themselves within my breast, and 
compel from me a better entertainment every day. 
Nay, more ; all that is without, sll that 1 see and hear, 
administers to these unbidden guests." 

" Truly," 1 replied, ** you must speak more literally 
before 1 can comprehend you." 

" But if I am not at present minded to be more expli- 
cit. Sister Angelique, what then T" she answered, some- 
what of her natural archness breaking through a deep 
shade of sadness, which had sat on her features for some 
time past : " but Clarice shall have her letter, even if I 
am fed on soup maigre and lentiles for a month to come. 
Let it be placed where either of us may know where to 
run for it ; and if one or other of us do not find an op- 
portunity to deceive them, we have not profited by our 
residence in this house half so much as some who are 
counted far greater saints than we are." 

" But, sister," 1 answered, " who are those whom 
we are meditating to deceive, but our spiritual guides 
and rulers ? and how are these deceptions to redound 
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to our eternal welfare? Grant that these are only 
venial sins ; how many years, nay, ages of misery, may 
they cost us in the flames of purgatory ? For although," 
I added, *' we are taught that our Lord will preserve us, 
his espoused, from the fires of hell, yet he will assuredly 
submit us to the purification of purgatory, to cleanse us 
from our venial sins, of which these acts of deception 
are undoubtedly none of the lightest." 

It may be well to remark, in this place, that the pa- 
pists entertain ideas respecting sin totally contrary to 
Scripture, wherein it is asserted that he who offends the 
divine law in one point is guilty of all : whereas the Ro- 
man Catholic church classes sdl sins under two heads,* 
namely, mortal and venial ; the mortal sins being seven 
in number, namely, pride, avarice, luxury, anger, glut- 
tony, envy, and idleness, — these being capable of chan^r. 
ing their nature, and becoming venial, under certam 
modifications. 

But I am forgetting myself, and losing the thread of 
my narrative. 1 had been pleading the horrors of pur- 
gatory to Pauline, to which pleadings she made answer, 
" Weu, be it so," and she sighed deeply ; "yet there is 
one comfort remaining, and that is, that our superiors, 
who by their harshness have compelled us to these acts 
of hypocrisy, have a good chance of suffering with us ; 
— for they ought to know, if their hearts are not of stone 
— which I have sometimes thought — that whenever no 
respect is paid to natural feelings, hypocrisy will as- 
suredly find a place to insinuate her temptations. But 
at all events, poor Clarice shall have her brother's letter. 
Were it an epistle of another description, I would have 
no hand in it ; but if any contrivance of mine may pre- 
vail, I say she shall have the letter." 

It was not in me to oppose my warm-hearted friend, 
neither was Pauline baffled in her attempts to convey 
the letter to the hand for which it was intended, though 
several days passed before she found the propitious mo- 
ment. But one morning, after the midnight prayers, 
having observed that madame had left the door to her 
suite of apartments open, she came to my cell — took 
the letter, and ran out again, saying that I should hear 
of her success or defeat during the day. 

She was successful ; she crept in the dark to the door 

* Catecbisme Theologique des Jesuites. 
D2 
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which she supposed to be that of Clarice, and having 
ascertained, though the undertaking was hazardous, that 
she was not mistaken, she slipped the letter under the 
door, and returned to her own cell. 

I could not but heartily rejoice at the success of her 
scheme, although during all that period, while carrying 
on any deception, as it regarded my superiors and those 
to whom 1 had, as it were, vowed obedience, I was truly 
miserable. Every thing like peace, whether well or iU 
founded, was banished from my mind ; I felt myself 
every instant on the eve of detection, and what I then 
considered as an important duty, namely, confession, 
was, as it were, a net in my path, involving me deeper 
and deeper in the sin of hypocrisy. But it was impos- 
sible to confess to Father Joachim what I had done for 
Clarice ; although I was apprehensive that the shrewd 
confessor had many suspicions that I was keeping some- 
thing in the background, which he would have been par- 
ticularly glad to be made acquainted with. 

It happened, however, that being one day much trou- 
bled in mind, from the necessity in which I felt myself 
of concealing the art which I had used in the affair of 
the letters from my confessor, I happened to take up 
the Theological Catechism of the Jesuits, and there, to 
my great delight, in the chapter on Confession, I found 
the following question and answer : — 

** Q. Is the confession of sins necessary to salva- 
tion? 

" A, Yes, if the sins are mortal ; for, as to those 
which are venial, there is no obligation to confess 
them." 

" Deception," I thus argued with myself, " is not a 
mortal sin, therefore it is not necessary for me to con- 
fess it. Yet, if I do not confess it, I shall receive no 
absolution for it ; then the guilt will continue to lie at 
my door, and I shall be liable to the punishment." Thus 
I reasoned with myself, becoming more and more per- 
plexed, and feeling, from day to day, less confidence in 
the confused and contradictory system on which I was 
required to rest an implicit faith. Many papists have, I 
firmly believe, been carried through their lives without 
being subject to any doubts respecting the power of their 
church to uphold them through all spiritual difficulties, 
and to ensure their eternal interests in a better world ; ^ 
and I also trust that when the secrets of all hearts shall 
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be opened, it will be found that even within the courts 
of this great temple of Baal, there is a large remnant 
of those who are saved according to the election of 
grace. Yet this I may assert, that I have never seen a 
member of the Roman Catholic church entirely at ease 
respecting his salvation : the very best of them hold 
the opinion that they may be lost in the eleventh hour, 
even granting that they have lived in a state of 
grace until that period, — nay, in the last moment of that 
hour, through the neglect of some form. For the 
Romish church rejects the doctrine called the assurance 
of faith, or final perseverance, which, in fact, can never 
be held by a church which places any dependence on 
works or forms. Neither does any Roman Catholic, 
however firm his faith may be as it regards the final 
salvation of his soul, feel himself entirely relieved from 
the dread of the purifjring fires of purgatory, which, 
after all, present no very agreeable prospect to a timid 
and doubting spirit. 

But, although things went Qn much in their usual dull 
routine in the house, after that Clarice had obtained her 
letter through the active zeal of Pauline, the interest 
which I had expressed for her, in my private confer- 
ences with Father Joachim, together with several ex- 
pressions of uneasiness respecting the manner in which 
she was treated, and the confinement to which she was 
condemned, for we saw less and less of her, rendered 
it necessary, in the opinion of our superiors, that this 
spirit of dissatisfaction should be set at rest, especially 
as the times were unsettled, and the alarms from the 
French were beeoming every day more loud and threat- 
ening ; although we, in the interior of the household, 
were not permitted to know any thing of what was 
feared without. Accordingly, one afternoon, at the 
hour in which we usually met in the hall to give an ac- 
count of what we had read during the day, we were 
surprised to find the confessor with the superieure. 

I have not yet described Father Joachim : he was a 
man of a certain age, rather short of stature, having a 
florid complexion, his- hair inclined to be sandy, his eyes 
small, gray, and lustreless ; he wore a black scull-cap, 
and his hands were particularly pale and cadaverous ; 
but he knew his trade— or business — or what shall I 
say 1 — particularly well ; and the superieure could not 
have had one who would work more cleverly into her 
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hands, in all the political arrangements of the house- 
hold. We knew perfectly well, when we saw the father 
in conversation with madame, that he was not there for 
nothing, and Pauline gave me a look which was full of 
meaning and of apprehension. We were directed to 
take our places as usual, according to our standings, 
around the room, but not to sit down : and when this 
was done, the superieure spoke, and, having slightly re- 
ferred to what had passed at the midnight service, when 
poor Clarice had fainted, she addressed the novices 
with much kindness and suavity of manner, saying, that 
as we were as yet young and inexperienced, she thought 
it very possible that we might not understand her deal- 
ings with her unfortunate daughter, the sister Clarice, 
and that even, from the mild appearance of the unhappy 
sister, we might actually doubt whether she really were 
under that dreadful state of delusion which she too well 
knew that she actually was. 

She then proceeded to say, that having consulted the 
reverend father then present, he had advised that the 
sister should be exorcised, and then brought to a test in 
the presence of the whole family ; which test, if she 
could endure it, would prove her sane, and, if she could 
not endure it, would at least prove to the family that 
the evil did exist, which was by some persons doubted. 

The father then spoke, and promised that the test 
should be so easy that no one could possibly disapprove 
it ; and that every one present should be subjected to 
it, in order to render the ceremony more easy to the 
unfortunate person in question. 

All this appeared to be very open and candid, and even 
kind, and seemed to meet with general approbation. 
Accordingly, the superieure ordered all the windows 
to be shut, lighted tapers to be set on the table, and a 
large crucifix, with a bowl of eau benite to be placed 
upon the table. La Mere Ursule was then directed to 
bring the sister Clarice, who shortly appeared, wearing 
that mild but steadfast expression of countenance 
which had always seemed to me to be so remarkable a 
characteristic of this suffering young creature. 

There was a dead silence at that instant in the hall — 
the superieure visibly trembled, and the father was 
equally agitated, for his lip quivered, and his complexion 
became more intensely cadaverous. 

Clarice had entered, and was advancing to the table, 
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probably mistaking her orders, which were that she 
should immediately attend the superieure ; but being 
commanded to stand ill the centre of the room, the 
father suddenly showered upon her a quantity of water 
from the bentier, at the same instant sucking in his 
breath, and enfitting it towards her with a sort of con- 
vulsive effort, followed by a loud and discordant charge 
to the demon supposed to dwell within her to come out 
from her, in the names of the Holy Cross, the Mother 
of Mercy, and all the saints dwelling in paradise. 

It was natural for Clarice to start when thus sud- 
denly assailed with the shower dashed in her face, the 
vehement gestures of the father, and the tremendous 
voice which reverberated from the very walls of the 
apartment : and no doubt this was a result expected and 
desired, and good care was taken that this natural mo- 
tion should not pass unobserved, for he failed not to 
point it out as an evidence of the strong influence of 
the demon who presided within the breast of the 
afflicted person. There was much holding-up of hands 
and elevating of eyes among the seniors on this occa- 
sion, with sundry grimaces and contortions ; these were 
suddenly interrupted by a call to prayer, which was in- 
stantly obeyed, every person present, with the ex- 
ception of Clarice, kneeling down in the place where 
she stood, and the eyes of all being fixed upon the 
father, or tinned towards our unhappy sister, who stood 
during the whole time with her arms crossed over her 
breast, and her eyes fixed upon the pavement. Neither 
did she start again when fresh showers of water were 
thrown upon her from the bentier. 

And now followed various loud and vehement prayers 
and invocations on the part of Father Joachim, with 
sundry forms and ceremonies, consisting of crossings, 
and salutations, and kneelings, and risings, and bow- 
ings, and sprinklings, which succeeded each other in 
rapid succession, until the principal performer in this 
piece of jugglery, for I can call it nothing else, was glad 
to pause for a moment to gather breath, and wipe the 
perspiration which oozed from his brow. During this 
pause, the superieure admonished us by a sign to rise 
from our kneeling attitude, which being done, we all 
stood for a while, the confessor seeming to be busy du- 
ring the intervsd with the cross which had been placed 
upon the table, sometimes taking it up and pressing his 
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lips upon it, and again setting it down and mumbling a 
prayer before it. At length he turned to the supen- 
eure, and said, *^ Daughter, you are my witness before 
the tribunal of the Almighty, how I have wrestled and 
contended in prayer, according to that which is pre- 
scribed in cases of this kind,* by the Catholic, Aposto- 
lic, and Roman Church, of which Jesus Christ is the in- 
visible, and of which the pope is the visible head, and 
without the pale of which no soul can be saved. And 
now, until this moment, I have been utterly foiled and 
baffled, through the prevalence of the evil one over the 
heart of this our miserable daughter ; and yet, lest any 
one here present should still be misbelieving, I am 'wil- 
ling to put the matter to a test which to every candid 
mind must be incontrovertible. The holy Scriptuies 
admonish us to try the spirits; and this is the trid 
which I propose : — let every one here present approach 
this table, according to seniority, and dip her fingeis 
into this holy vessel, and press her lips in meek adora- 
tion upon this sacred symbol. If the afflicted sister 
can endure this test, my daughter," he added, still ad- 
dressing the abbess, ** we may trust that our prayers 
have prevailed, and that the Mother of Mercy is ready 
once more to receive her lost one to her divine 
bosom." 

The superieure signified her assent to this proposal 
by descending from her dais, and being the first tc 
submit to the test ; then followed the seniors, and after- 
ward, one by one, all the sisters of every degree ; and 
when we had all gone through the ceremony, we looked 
anxiously at Clarice, who still stood where she had 
done from the first. 

" Daughter," said the priest, " come forward ; we 
invite you to return from the way of death into that of 
life — from the dominion of Satan to a strict reunion 
with him who was your first love, your espoused hus- 
band and Redeemer — to the arms of your spiritual 
mother, to the society of your weeping sisters, and to 
all you once held dear. We invite you to turn from 
sorrow, and wo, and death, and hell, to joy, and peace, 
and the hopes of Paradise." And while he thus spoke, 
all our eyes were fixed, with an intenseness of solemn 

* Catechisme Tbeologique des Jesuites. 
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interest, which I cannot describe, on the still figure of 
the unhappy Clarice. 

The priest, in the mean time, seemed to have ex- 
hausted his rhetoric (hypocrite as he was, I thought 
better of him then, and gave him credit for all the ear- 
nestness he expressed), and looked at the abbess as if to 
inquire what was next to be done, but she was silent ; 
while something like a slight convulsion agitated the 
features of Annunciata. 

" Must I pronounce the Anathema M aranatha of the 
church V at length thundered the priest. 

** No, no, no," exclaimed Pauline ; " no, no, no, my 
father ; yet wait a moment ;" and she sprang forward, 
drawing me with her, and down we both fell upon our 
knees before him, saying, " Oh ! spare her ; spare her 
yet a little moment ; spare spare, the unhappy one — 
only one little moment; let us pray again; who knows 
but that there may be mercy yet in store for her V 

Many were affected at this scene, and the unhappy 
offender so much so that she visibly wept. 

It was the part of the superieure to act the com- 
passionate on that occasion. I did not understand her 
then, and God forgive me if I think worse of her now 
than she deserves, — but certain it is, that she promoted 
the cause pleaded by Pauline ; and in consequence, 
Father Joachim again proceeded to utter his thundering 
oraisons, till the arched roof rung again with the over- 
powering noise ; then raising from his knees, all bathed 
in perspiration, he affected to have thought of a last 
expedient, and taking up the symbol again, he ap- 
proached Clarice, and tendering it to her with sundry 
earnest pleadings, he so contrived the matter as to per- 
mit it to drop as if from her hand, and to fall at her feet, 
where, by its own force and weight upon the pavement, 
it broke in pieces. 

I shall not easily forget the impression produced by 
the crash of the fractured cross, nor the horror ex- 
pressed by the greater proportion of the sisters, many 
of whom were then as ready to cry Anathema Mara- 
natha as the father had before been. Neither did he 
now spare her, but after having pronounced the dread- 
ful words by which poor Clarice was declared to be an 
object of eternal damnation, he commanded that the 
sacrilegious person should be kept in close confinement 

D3 
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until the pleasure of the high ecclesiastical authoritiei 
respecting her should be ascertained. 

La Mere Ursule, as no doubt known to be the fittest 
for the purpose, was then directed to lead her away, 
and we, the rest of the household, were immediately 
summoned to vespers. This was the moment of the 
triumph of the evil one over that lily of the Lord's 
planting, and of the exultation of those of the family who 
had long secretly envied and hated her. Many eyes 
which had beheld her that evening, saw her no more 
after that hour; neither shall they see her again till 
the period shall arrive when " the secrets of all hearts 
shall be opened," and it shall be said, ^* Blessed is he 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord." 

The scene which I have described above seemed 
to fill every mind, even "after it had taken place, with 
nameless apprehensions ; all the terrors of superstition 
seemed as it were to be let loose upon us. Clarice 
had disappeared from that evening, and had she still 
been permitted to mingle with us, we no doubt should 
have fled from her as from a person infected with the 
pestilence. One heart only seemed to bleed for her, 
and one eye only attempted to penetrate the -shade into 
which she had been withdrawn ; and I am ashamed to 
say that that heart and that eye appertained not to me ; 
on the contrary, what I considered at that time the 
daring impiety of the unhappy nun, had so entirely filled 
my mind with horror, that I did not attempt to reason 
upon the subject, or to admit the possibility that the 
poor young creature might have been unfairly dealt by. 
But will my reader long remain in doubt that it was my 
own affectionate Pauline, my comparatively enlightened 
Pauline, who, of all the household, was the oSy one 
who pitied poor Clarice ; and it is with shame I confess 
that when she ventured to hint that all might not have been 
as it appeared to be as it regarded the fSl of the symbol, 
I rejected the suggestion with a feeling of horror, such 
as I should have had in holding communion with a person 
convicted of the grossest and most abominable impiety ; 
but although I rejected these suggestions at that time, 
yet I was far from betraying my friend. She was as- 
sured of my fidelity, and under this assurance she con- 
tinually poured her apprehensions into my ears ; and in 
thus doing not only gradually succeeded in shaking my 
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prejudices, biit in confirming her own opinions, arriving 
at length at the perfect conviction that we were alto- 
gether under a deception respecting Clarice, and that 
that which was behind was totally diflferent from that 
which was apparent ; but this was a gradual work even 
with my friend, and with me it was still slower. 

In the mean time the first horror which had been ex- 
cited by the scene just described, in which the Anathe- 
ma Maranatha had been pronounced on our poor sister, 
was becoming less and less vivid, and something like 
the old dull uniformity of our lives was beginning to 
banish from remembrance the scenes which had lately 
passed, when one night one of the sisters, returning 
from nocturns, and passing along the gallery, the door 
of her cell being near the eastern window which over- 
looked the burying-ground, saw a white figure, as she 
thought, standing at the foot of the marble cross in the 
centre of the graves. She at first imagined that her 
eyes had deceived her ; but she looked again, and then, 
as she solemnly declared, she saw the figure flit over 
the graves, — but not as if using the means of motion of 
any earthly creature, — and thus pass away, its drapery 
floating behind like a cloud or vapour ; the unearthly 
whiteness of the whole figure showing conspicuously 
amid the shades, which were deep, on account of the 
height of the buildings with which the court was sur- 
rounded. 

It was one of the dullest and most slow-minded of the 
sisters to whom this adventure occurred ; but she was 
neither dull nor slow in imparting her terrors to the rest 
of the family. Her shrieks presently called us all into 
the gallery, and there the superieure made her profit of 
the adventure, and declared her opinion, — ^blaming her- 
self severely for not having proposed the measure be- 
fore, — ^that it wouW be necessary and expedient to ap- 
point a solemn day of fasting and penitence, in order, as 
she said, to expiate the grievous oflence which had been 
committed in the house, by the casting down and tramp- 
hng under foot of the divine symbol ; " For till that is 
done," she added, " how can we expect that our once 
holy house will be freed from the influence of malign 
spirits and demons of hell ; or that our Lady of Miseri- 
corde will smile again on her devoted children 1" 

Thus speaking, she took the arm of la mere assistants 
and moved away, having previously commanded us to 
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withdraw separately to our cells, in order, no doubt, 
that being sdone, we might have the more leisure to 
meditate upon our agreeable situations, such as our own 
ignorance and superstition might depict them to us ; for 
it was a part of our creed that evil spirits had much 
power on earth ; and it was far from agreeable to us to 
suppose that because of the offence of Clarice, the ma- 
lign beings were entirely at liberty to work their will 
with us in any way they pleased, until some means 
could be found of effectually propitiating those higher 
powers whom we had unwittingly offended. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE bishop's visit. 



We were informed the next day that our bishop was 
on his way to St. Siffren, being on a journey through 
his diocess ; and it was then arranged that we should 
require his presence to exorcise the house, and to assist 
at a solemn ceremony which was fixed for the day on 
which he was expected. There was a great fervour 
and bustle of preparation for this ceremony, and it was 
then that I first saw those parts of the building which 
lay below the level of the ground, and which, in old con- 
vents and churches, are frequently as extensive, and far 
more intricate than those above the earth. This fact 
may perhaps afford much matter for consideration. 
Why were these dark chambers prepared, unless they 
were intended for concealing transactions which would 
not bear the light 1 — and again, how were they con- 
structed so as to be secret to the workmen in general ? 
To the last of these inquiries I have somewhere read a 
satisfactory answer, namel}i^that the mysterious orders 
of freemasons had their origin from the necessity of 
providing these secret chambers in fortresses and re- 
ligious houses (a necessity which arose from the state 
of society in the dark ages), which secret refuges, no 
doubt, administered largely, through the depravity of 
man, to the purposes of hidden barbarities. JBut be this 
as it may, there is no doubt that the chambers in the 
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foundation of our house were very extensive. The prin- 
cipal descent into them (for there were several secret 
stairs into different parts of these vaults) was by a nar- 
row pointed door, embossed with iron, and covered again 
with one in carved wood resembling the common doors 
of the house. This entrance to the secret chambers 
opened from the upper gallery. Within the door was 
a narrow staircase, which, after sundry turnings and 
windings, arrived at a circiQar chamber on a level with 
the ground floor ; whence another staircase descended 
to the subterraneous apartments. At the foot of these 
last stairs was a large stone haU, or rather, I should say, 
chapel, furnished with benches, and having, at the far- 
ther end, a beautiful screen of Carrara marble, of a per- 
fect and brilliant white, so arranged as to permit that 
which was behind it to be distinctly seen by any one 
sitting before it. Within the screen was the private 
chapel and altar of Notre Dame de la Misericorde, with 
certain precious relics and votive offerings of immense 
cost. This little sanctuary was splendid in the extreme, 
being all of that brilliant yellow marble called le Broca- 
del d'Espagne. The roof of the chapel arose in the 
form of a dome, and was lined with glass mosaic, rep- 
resenting Him of whom no eflSigy should be made. 
When the chapel was lighted up, the brilliancy of this 
mosaic was almost inconceivable. The altar of the 
chapel was of lapis lazuli, with cornices of gold, having 
a splendid figure of the Virgin above it, and at her feet 
an image of our patroness, in the habit of the order, 
kneeling, and presenting a burning heart to the object 
which she was supposed to be in the act of worship- 
ping. On the heart was engraved this motto in Latin — 
Given for thee. We, the uninitiated, were, however, 
only permitted to see this splendid sanctuary through 
the screen. We were employed to make artiflcial 
flowers for adorning the altar ; also in finishing a stool, 
which was to be an offering to the bishop. But I was 
describing the inner chambers, those dark and doleful 
regions which never saw the fair light of day ; there 
was more than one door which opened into the outer 
chapel — ^high-pointed, narrow, ominous-looking doors — 
and there was a long passage, apparently parallel with 
the gallery above, which ran a long way, from one cor- 
ner of the small vestibule into which the lower flight of 
stairs descended. 
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Having been employed to carry some flowers down 
to the sacristine the day before the bishop was expected, 
Pauline and I contrived to escape observation in order 
to explore this long, under-ground passage. It was 
arched, and the walls were shining with damp and 
slime ; there were many doors which opened into it, 
but all were fast, and apparently had not been opened 
for years, but we observed several narrow winding 
stairs which came down into the passage, and from one 
of these wA gathered up a very small fragment of black 
serge, bearing the marks of having been torn from a 
larger piece, as if by a foot set on it. Pauline took it 
up ; it was a portion of a nun's veil ; she looked at me : 
it seemed as it were a warning to us not to pry too 
closely into the mysteries of the place, and we hastened 
back with beating hearts into the usual haunts of the 
sisters. But, being in a place where we could not be 
overheard, Pauline said, " You have hitherto, Angel- 
ique, lent a deaf ear when 1 have suggested my fears 
that poor Clarice has been unfairly dealt by ; will you 
hear me now, when I say that I have my fears that 
they are dealing barbarously with her 1 Where is she 
now] where have they confined her? what has she 
done to incur their hatred ? Oh ! Angelique, Angel- 
ique, what would I give only for one moment's conver- 
sation with that unhappy creature. This, I doubt i^ot, 
is a fragment of her veil ; by what violence was it torn 
from her ? In what dark chamber is she confined 1 to 
what extremities will they go with her ? I have heard 
of off*ending nuns being bricked up alive in their tombs ; 
and I know that Rome is not so far off but that an offender 
might be conveyed to the Inquisition there, with little 
fear of detection." 

"Peace," 1 said, shuddering; "speak not of such 
horrors : but if Clarice were a blasphemer V 

" If," returned PauUne, " if she be a something else! 
what then ? will tortures reclaim her ?" 

" You speak enigmas — what do you mean?" I asked. 

" Nothing," she replied ,• " but, Angelique, at any rate 
she is an object of pity. In very deed and truth, I feel 
assured that Father Joachim had more part in throwing 
down the sacred symbol than poor Clarice^" 

" Mother of Mercy !" I exclaimed, " do you think so ?" 

She placed her hands on my lips, and then suddenly 
exclaimed, " I tell you that they ought to be pea-green; 
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and if you assert the contrary, I shall say that you have 
walked with your eyes shut ever since you were born ; 
and I refer the question to Sister Annunciata^' — thus 
giving me notice who was behind me. " Are not the 
leaves of the olive-tree delicate pea-green V she added, 
** for Angelique will have it that they have a peculiar 
tinge of their own." 

This appeal to Annunciata caused me to turn quickly 
round. I however as quickly took up Pauline's cue, 
and, for once, I think that we succeeded in baffling An- 
nunciata, and making her believe that we were thus 
vehemently discussing the colour of a leaf. 

The next day was a fast indeed, and we were not per- 
mitted to taste a morsel till noon. At that hour we had 
a dinner of pulse, and we were to fast again till after the 
ceremony, which was to take place at the going down 
of the sun. At sunset, the subterranean chapel was 
lighted up, the bishop was introduced into it, with his 
principal suffragan and Father Joachim, and we were 
all paraded into the outer chapel, singing one of our 
most solemn chants. It would be but a fatiguing re- 
petition to describe more of our ceremonies ; there 
are a sameness and heartlessness in them which none 
can feel more entirely than those who think it their 
duty to take a part in them. The place, beneath the 
earth, was the only circumstance which rendered this 
form materially different from every other which had 
gone before. But what Pauline had suggested by the 
apprehended sufferings of Clarice weighed heavily on 
my heart ; and when the bishop addressed us, and told 
us that the dreadful offence of which the apostate sister 
had been guilty, in throwing down the cross, and as it 
were trampling it under her feet, would assuredly bring 
destruction on the whole house, and fiery torments for 
m3n*iads of ages on every individual of the family, who 
did not, by prayer and fasting, deliver herself from a par- 
ticipation in the horrible guilt, — so strong a feeling of 
doubt of his veracity, and so lively a suspicion of his 
sincerity arose within my breast, that I could even 
then, had I dared, have torn the veil from my head, and 
rushed back into the world, at the risk of incurring even 
a severer punishment in the life to come than that with 
which he threatened me. In short, I had begun to 
doubt of the truth of my spiritual guides, and to see 
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thingfs in a new light, though, as yet, darkly and indis- 
tinctly. 

When the ceremony was concluded, we were all led 
out of the subterranean chapel, and taken to a slight 
repast in the refectory, after which we were dismissed, 
as supposed, to our beds. But I had not yet undressed, 
when a low signal, given at my door, roused me again, 
and, on opening it, 1 saw Pauline. 

She gave me another signal, and walked on before 
me, stepping softly, to the farther end of the gallery. 
She stopped before the entrance of the subterranean 
chambers ; the carved door had been fastened back 
ever since the preparations for the ceremony had com- 
menced, and the inner door, namely, that embossed with 
iron, was ajar, though nearly closed. Pauline informed 
me that she had seen the sister Annunciata go in but a 
moment before, and had heard her slip a bolt within, not 
ascertaining, in her haste, that it had not entered the 
catch, of which she, Pauline, had been immediately made 
aware by a sudden blast, which had caused the rusty 
hinges of the inner door to creak; and then, having 
pointed this out to me, she put the startling question, 
" Are you willing to follow Annunciata, and see what 
she is about ? Now is our moment to find out what 
they are doing with poor Clarice ; and if they detect 
us, let us say, that, finding the door open, we had re- 
solved to spend the night in prayer before our Lady of 
Misericorde." 

I shall not trouble my reader with enumerating all 
the objections I made to this daring act. Suffice it 
to say, that the more courageous spirit of Pauline over- 
ruled them all, and that I accompanied her down the 
stairs, which, as I before said, were a double flight, the 
first only reaching to a level with the ground-floor of the 
house, and the second to the subterranean chambers. 
We had scarcely got to the foot of the second flight, 
when the lights from the gorgeous sanctuary described 
above burst upon our view. Still there was darkness 
without the screen, sufficient to render our figures 
obscure. Hearing voices beyond this screen, we crept 
round the outer chapel, and fixed ourselves in an ob- 
scure niche, where we could see all within the sanc- 
tuary, and hear also every word which was spoken. 

I have often wondered, upon reflection, how it was 
possible for two young women, such as we were, to 
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dare so far as we then did ; but we were urged by a ve- 
hement feeling of anxiety respecting the fi^te of Clarice, 
which we had little doubt would be revealed in this 
secret council. The parties within the screen were the 
bishop, who was seated on the left hand of the altar, and 
who remained in an attitude of deep thought ; the father 
Joachim ; the bishop's immediate attendant and confi- 
dant, a member of the society of Jesus ; the lady abbess ; 
la Mere Ursule ; and Annunciata. The bishop spoke 
first : " The affair is weighty," he said, " and I ought to 
havb been told this when last in this place." 

" We had hopes," replied madame, " that she would 
give way. We were unwilling to fly to extremities." 

" When a limb is infected with gangrene, my daughter," 
replied the bishop, " no ideas of false compassion should 
prevent us from cutting it off. You have indulged your 
own feelings at the expense of our holy mother the 
church — you have sinned grievously. But let the of- 
fender be called : I will speak to her myself." And he 
seemed to relapse again into thought. 

At a motion of the superieure, Annunciata and la Mere 
Ursule left the chapel ; we missed them, indeed, the next 
moment, but we saw not by which way they went out, nor 
did we hear a door shut or open at the moment of their 
disappearance. The follower of the bishop had begun 
to speak. I learned his history some time afterward. 
He was a Jesuit from Livomo, and the confessor of the 
household of the bishop. He was also said to hold an 
ofiice in the inquisition at Rome, and was a man of an 
awful aspect, though his features were remarkably fine, 
his brow calm and lofty, and his voice deep and remark- 
ably clear and melodious. I shall call him the Inquis- 
itor, his name not having been known to me at that 
time. It seems that the bishop had referred to him for 
his opinion, probably by some silent motion, for I did 
not hear him speak. The answer was, " I should have 
advised a removal to Rome, where the matter could be 
speedily settled, were there not some fear of a rescue, 
if she should find means of holding converse with any 
person whatever in the towns through which we must 
pass ; — the popular feeling is now so much against all 
compulsory methods. The thing, therefore, must, if 
possible, be settled here." And he added something 
about the French, which we did not quite understand, 
and then resumed in a louder tone, '* it will be safer to 
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deal with her here, if possible. The question might be 
applied safely in this place. These walls are tfick!** 
and he looked round him with a searching glance, which 
made Pauline and myself shrink more closely into the 
shade of our corner. 

" 1 have reproved my daughter, indeed, for being too 
lenient," remarked the bishop, "but much as I abhor the 
crime of this our apostate child, I would not as yet 
choose to go to extremities. Let us try milder means 
first. Solitary confinement and a diet of the most mea- 
ger description have overcome more obstinate cases 
than this has yet appeared to be ; and you know an in- 
stance, daughter," he added, addressing the abbess, *' in 
which an individual has been gathered back again into 
the bosom of the church after thirty years* resistance, 
and if such a one is recovered only to die in the true 
faith — though never again to be restored to the light of 
day — it ought to be a subject of rejoicing. There are 
few minds which can stand years of solitary confine- 
ment." 

Oh, my God ! I inwardly exclaimed, what horrors are 
these which unfold themselves : who can say but that 
some miserable wretch is now confined in these dun- 
geons of whom we have no suspicion. He speaks of 
thirty years — thirty years of solitary confinement! — 
But the Jesuit was speaking again ; — 

*' It is not for me to dictate to my lord," he said, " but 
the defenders of the church should not suffer souls to be 
lost because their more tender feelings bid them to 
shrink from blood. The times, I allow, are perilous, 
and infidelity is stalking abroad upon the earth. What 
we do must be done with discretion ; and all means are 
lawful which promote the honour and safety of our holy 
mother church. Pardon my zeal if it sometimes flames 
too hotly ; but God be praised, there is a hell, where all 
who despise the church on earth will be taught to know 
that her authority is not to be defied but at the peril of 
damnation." 

While uttering this last dreadful and astounding word, 
one of the upright and gilded panels of the wall opened, 
and the lovely Clarice, all pale as marble itself, and 
habited as a sister, though without her cross or rosary, 
stood in the door- way. "Advance," said the bishop ; and 
the next minute she moved into the centre of the cha- 
pel, Annunciata and la Mere Ursule placing themselves 
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behind her. For an instant not one word was spoken. 
The silence was aWful, and the eye of each of her angry 
judges fell under the calm and steadfast expression of 
their victim. At length the bishop spoke, at first mildly, 
but gathering heat as he proceeded, " Is this true which 
they allege against you, daughter," he said, " namely, 
that you, having taken the sacred and solemn vows 
which ought to bind you eternally to a heavenly spouse, 
having farther bound yourself to chastity, poverty, and 
a holy life, have wickedly and impiously renounced your 
obedience to the church, and professed those tenets 
which are justly held in abhorrence by every individual 
who is not prepared as fuel for the fires of heU !" The 
bishop here ceased to speak, as if afraid of being be- 
trayed into some excess of passion; and Father Jo- 
achim, in his turn, addressed our unhappy sister, saying, 
" It is requested of you, daughter, here, in this sacred 
place and sacred presence, to give a fuU and true ac- 
count of the damnable errors which you, through the 
suggestion of the devil, have for some months past 
nourished in your bosom, in obstinate defiance of all 
your spiritual rulers and governors, and to the certain 
subjection of your own soul and body to the flames of 
hell through all eternity." 

To these exordiums Clarice made no reply, though, 
she somewhat changed her attitude, looking down upon 
the pavement, and folding her arms ; on wnich the fa- 
ther again urged her to answer, descending to the most 
vehement and offensive language, and proceeding so 
far in this strain, that the bishop thought it right to 
interfere. 

" Leave me, my brother," he said, " to deal with this 
unhappy young woman ; you do but harden her, appa- 
rently, by your severity. You do not permit her to 
perceive that it is love, pure and ardent love of her im- 
mortal soul, which has led us to assemble here, to con- 
fer together respecting the best means of reclaiming 
her, and bringing her back to the bosom of her spiritusd 
mother — that mother of whom she was, at one time, the 
chosen and the beloved — that mother who invited her 
to become the spouse of her Son, to the rejection of all 
inferior objects of affection, and who now extends her 
arms and invites her to return, and to be to her as she 
was at the first, one of the purest, and one of the holiest 
of her daughters." 
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Such was the substance of the address of the venera- 
ble prelate to Clarice ; and it was delivered with such a 
pathos of earnestness as might be expected from one of 
the finest orators of which the church could boast at 
that period, and from a learned and polished gentleman, 
for the bishop was a son of the noble family of Colonna, 
and had received the first education which the Roman 
Catholic church affords: — and, undoubtedly, his elo- 
quence seemed deeply to affect Clarice, for she wept 
and sobbed, and half kneeling before the venerable pre- 
late, and clasping her hands, with beautiful earnestness 
she said, " Oh ! my father ! my honoured and respected 
father ! would to God that it were in my power to do 
all that you require of me ; but you demand of me that 
which I dare not grant. You have been informed that 
I am a heretic, and I confess to you that 1 am constrained 
(by a power greater than my own, and one I cannot 
resist) to reject all objects of faith which are not re- 
vealed in Holy Scripture." 

I felt Pauline, as she stood by me, start and tremble 
as Clarice uttered these words ; nor can I describe the 
sensation of sudden and overpowering hght which, at 
the same moment, shot across my mind. 

Father Joachim and the Jesuit were about to speak, 
hut the bishop motioned to them to be silent, while he 
put this question, " You speak of the Holy Scriptures, 
daughter ; by what means have you obtained a sight of 
them r' 

** The infernal spirit must have helped her," exclaimed 
Father Joachim, *' if she has got them in this house." 

" Allow her to speak for herself, my reverend brother," 
replied the bishop, repeating the question to Clarice. 

" I read them as a child," she rephed ; " my nurse was 
a Protestant." 

** Rather say, an accursed heritic," muttered the fa- 
ther. 

" And she taught you to read the Holy Scriptures," 
remarked the bishop. 

Clarice replied, that she had so done ; on which the 
Jesuit, in a softened tone and tempered manner, insinu- 
ated the following query : — " Granting your statement 
to be correct, my daughter, do you mean us to infer 
that what you learned of your nurse in infancy has 
been the means of affecting that change in your princi- 
ples, which, as you have acknowledged to my brother 
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Joachim, took place only within the last few months ? 
Has no other circumstance contributed to this change V 

" Let the truth be spoken," said the bishop ; " it can- 
not now alter your case. Be assured that the utmost 
mercy will be shown to you which your unhappy cir- 
cumstances will allow. I ask you, what was the im- 
mediate cause of the change in your sentiments 1" 

" The reading of the divine Word, my father," replied 
Clarice, with firmness ; '* God forbid that I should at- 
tempt to conceal the blessed means which have ren- 
dered my life, even in this dungeon, more bright and 
blessed than all that the world could have given while 
destitute of that peace of mind which has been bestowed 
on me through the reading of Scripture." The bishop 
would have interrupted her, but she went on as if not 
heeding him. *^ Before I was blessed with a sight of 
that holy Word, I was in bondage to the fear of death ; 
I could not see my salvation secure in the Redeemer ; I 
was fettered by innumerable forms, and overwhelmed 
with the terror of some failure in duties which were too 
heavy for me to bear : but now, having been enabled to 
see my completeness in my Redeemer, I can look forward 
to death as to the entrance into a state of blessedness, 
which can cease only when one greater than God shall 
arise to tear me from his arms." * 

" Blasphemy!" exclaimed the father Joachim ; while 
the Jesuit bit his lip, and the pale face of the venerable 
bishop was flushed to the brow. The prelate, however, 
commanded himself, and said, " You have not yet satis- 
fied me respecting the immediate cause of your change 
of mind ; how did you obtain a copy of the holy Scrip- 
tures in this house 1" " Speak," cried the father, grind- 
ing his teeth ; " and tell us what devil helped you." He 
was again checked by the bishop, though with com- 
mendation of his zeal. 

Clarice then spoke, alleging that she had no wish to 
deceive or to hide the truth ; and she confessed, that 
when employed by the superieure to attend Madame Bar- 
thelemis in her sickness, she had obtained the sight 
of a small Bible, which Bible had been sent to that lady 
when in the convent, with an entreaty that she would 
read it before she made up her mind to take the vows. 

The superieure was visibly agitated as Clarice pro- 
ceeded, and she had cause to be so, for the bishop re- 
proved her for having entrusted one of her daughters 
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with a person with whose character she was not ac- 
quainted. The abbess acknowledged her error, and 
endeavoured to throw some of the blame on la Mere 
Ursule, who had been, it seems, especially directed to 
watch this lady. The bishop, however, having charged 
them both to be more cautious in future, adding, that 
he would speak farther to them on this subject in pri- 
vate, — recurred to his examination of Clarice, asking 
her, "Wherefore the reading of the holy Scripture 
should have turned her mind from that only true form 
of worship which is built thereon ?" " Or as the school- 
men would say,*' added the Jesuit, " how has it hap- 
pened that error should have arisen from the compari- 
son and consideration of two subjects established on the 
principles of eternal verity ; for whereas the Scriptures 
are the word of truth, so also the Catholic church (also 
called Roman, because Rome is the seat of its earthly 
representative, and apostolic because it derives its min- 
istry from the apostles in a regular and unbroken suc- 
cession) is an uncontaminated source of truth, being 
incapable of error, since it is regulated and animated 
by the spirit of truth. I ask, then, daughter, how has it 
been possible for you to derive the spirit of heresy from 
the comparison of truth with truth ?" 

Clarice made no reply, and the bishop said, " Are you 
not aware, daughter, that ours is the only true church 
on earth, being the only church which has the qualities 
especially appertaining to a true church.* And these 
qualities are, in the first .instance, unity of faith and a 
single head ; in the second, universality and perpetuity ; 
and in the third, holiness ; and it is also an established fact, 
that there is only the Catholic church, commonly called 
Roman, which possesses these qualities ; whence it 
follows that all other churches are but the synagogues 
of Satan." And the venerable prelate looked earnestly 
at Clarice as demanding her confutation of these as- 
sertions ; he was, however, obliged to urge her again 
to speak before she would answer. She then spoke in 
a clear calm tone, and with a sweetness of voice and 
emphasis, and a readiness of speech, which could not 
fail of filling my mind with astonishment, — ^not under- 
standing at that time the nature of that assistance which 
our blessed Saviour imparts on needful occasions to his 

* Catechisme Theologique of the Jesuits. 
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own children, thus enabling such to bear the testimony, 
that He who is with them is greater than he who is 
against them. '' I am already, I see,'' said Clarice, " in 
that perilous situation in which I can look only for help 
-from the powers which are above, without the inter- 
vention of human agency ;" and clasping her hands, she 
stood for an instant, with her eyes raiseid up, while her 
lips seemed to move in silent prayer. Then, as it were, 
having received strength according to the promise, — 
** And when they bring you unto the synagogues, and 
unto magistrates and powers, take no thought how or 
what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say : for 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what 
ye ought to say," — she expressed herself much to the 
following eflfect : — ^" There is," she said, *' in the private 
chapel of madame the superieure (to whom I desire to 
pay all honour and consideration as to a respected 
elder), a figure of the Virgin Mary, trampling the ser- 
pent under her feet. This same figure Has a crownTof 
twelve stars on her head ; and there is a motto on the 
pedestal to this e£fect, * Ipsa conteret caput tuum.'* "* 

The father Joachim would have interrupted her in 
this place, and I heard the muttered words, '* Accursed 
heresy ;" but he was again restrained by the bishop, and 
was wholly unobserved by Clarice. " I was taught," 
she continued, "that this image represented the mother 
of our Lord in the first instance, and that it was also an 
emblem of the same person as representative of the 
universal church, the mother of the body of Christ, of 
which every behever is a member ; and I was thus led 

♦ *' She shall bruise thy head." — In the Cathedral church at Lyons 
is an image of the Virgin trampling on the head of a serpent, with 
this motto, " Ipse conteret caput tuum" translated into French, " EUe 
te brisera la tete" Whether the word semence or race is used in the 
French translation of the passage of which this motto forms a part, 
the relative will be feminine, ana .may therefore relate either to the 
woman or her seed ; but not so in the Latin ; if semen be implied, 
the relative must be neuter. 

St Paul, quoting Genesis xxvi. 4, says, " He saith not unto see<is, 
as of many, but as of one, and to thy seed which is Jesus Christ" 

The Greek word used is (nrcp/ia, and is translated into French by 
the word race. This is the word also used in the text of Genesis iii. 

And so we find in Hebrew ^yi zerang is the word in Genesis iii. 

26, and has the true meaning of seed, bein^ derived from zerangy he 
sowed. So that St. Paul, in quoting Genesis xxvi., does in fact quote 
OeaaeoB m. It being one of the promises. 
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80 to confound the person of the holy Virgin with the 
attributes of the universal church, that I saw in this 
image the symbol of the church trampling under foot 
the evil one, and crushing to atoms the head of the arch 
enemy of mankind. My ideas, I confess, were confused 
on this subject ; but such as they were, they tended to 
high notions of that form of worship to which I had 
bound myself, and to the confirmation of the persuasion 
that there is no salvation beyond the pale of the Roman 
Catholic church." 

Father Joachim advanced a step towards her as she 
spoke these last words ; but being hardly restrained by 
a look from the bishop, he drew back so far as to be 
close to us, where, as he stood, we could distinctly 
hear the labouring of his breath, as of a person under 
vehement agitation of mind, and the grinding or gnash- 
ing of his teeth. As to the Jesuit, and the rest of the 
persons with^i the sanctuary, they stood mute and 
fixed as statutes, with the exception of the prelate, who 
was with much blandness of manner, and, as has since 
appeared to me, insidiously, drawing on the devoted 
sister to say all that was in her mind. 

" Proceed, my daughter," he said, " and let us know 
what this image of our Lady has to do with the altera- 
tion of your principles." 

" I have said, my father," continued Clarice, " that I 
had entertained the notion, together with all the sincere 
members of the Romish faith, that there is no salvation 
reserved for the sinner beyond the pale of the Roman 
Catholic church ; and, as I before remarked, I had con- 
founded the real person of the Virgin with the symbol- 
ical idea of the church — confusing the maternal charac- 
ter of the mother of the man Christ Jesus with the em- 
blematical character of the spiritual mother of the body 
of Christians, of which the Lord is the head." 

" Proceed," said the bishop. And the Jesuit changed 
his attitude, and bent forward his head in deep atten- 
tion. 

** It was on this subject," continued Clarice, " that 
the first light shone upon my mind, from the reading of 
that Bible which I found in the possession of Madame 
Barthelemis. There is a reference to the third of Gen- 
esis, at the end of the motto to which I have alluded, 
and when, in the course of my reading, I came to this 
passage, I was struck — Pardon me, my lord, I would 
not iKollingly offend— with the error in the quotation ; 
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for I saw at once that it was not the woman that was 
to bruise the serpent's head, but the seed of the woman, 
even God manifested in the flesh. But, at the same 
time, I was convinced that a woman is the emblem se- 
lected by Scripture to represent a church, her peculiar 
Saces as a mother and wife being designed to ex- 
bit a faithful and loyal church; and her infidelities 
and wanderings from the way of honour, to show forth 
an idolatrous and impious polity. And having this clew, 
I followed the emblem through the whole of Scripture, 
and became persuaded — God the Spirit, I trust, being 
my guide — that those are in error who, in this period 
of time, apply the promises, which rightly appertain to 
the general assembly and church of the first-bom in 
heaven, to any establishment on earth ; or attribute that 
perfectibility and purity to any human head or repre- 
sentative of the Redeemer, which are due only to 
Christ our Lord. For Christ," she continued, with 
beautiful earnestness, ** is the Husband of the Church, 
the only Head of the Christian body ; and the hour is 
not come in which the Bride will be made manifest in 
her derived, and therefore complete, beauty, in the pres- 
ence of her Beloved. She possesses at present no glory 
which we can see on earth ; her children are scattered, 
there is no b auty in them which we should desire, 
they are as frightened sheep: neither can they be 
gathered together until He who is their Head shall 
manifest himself unto them, when he shall appear again 
in his glory in the latter days. 

'* Thus I was brought to distinguish between that in* 
visible church which is our spiritual mother, namely, 
the Jerusalem which is above, and those visible forms 
on earth which at best are imperfect, and to whom it is- 
blasphemy to assign those attributes which belong to 
God alone. And having obtained these views through 
the leadings of the Lord the Spirit ; and having, as it 
were, been brought to see the error into which we have 
all fallen, in placing the foundation below, for that 
church whose place is above, — ^it followed, of course, 
that all I had been taught to respect, as being built upon 
that false foundation, fell to the ground, and I became, 
what you now see me, incapable of admitting any other 
rule of life or doctrine than that which may be derived 
from the words of Scripture." 

Clarice here ceased to speak, and the bishop, looking 

Vol. VIL— E 
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at the Jesuit, said a few words in Latin, which I did n<rt 
comprehend ; on which the latter, speaking in a mild, 
insinuating tone to Clarice, requested a farther explana- 
tion of what she had just stated. 

" Would to God," replied the lovely nun, " that he 
would vouchsafe that same bright gleam of heavenly 
light to you, my reverend father, which he has, in his 
sovereign mercy, bestowed upon my once benighted 
understanding! that he would remove that delusion 
from your heart, by which you have been led to expect 
the fulfilment of those promises under the present dis- 
pensation, which belong only to the period of the tri- 
umphant reign of our Lord on earth, and to the church 
which is above. For," continued she, " we now dwell 
under a dispensation in which the glorious state of the 
church is discovered only by faith, and enjoyed only 
through the assurance of hope : and in which the visi- 
ble church, being ruled and conducted by frail and sin- 
ful mortals, can never enjoy that perfection and purity 
which are promised to tliat which is invisible, and which 
will hereafter be exhibited in all that glorious beauty 
which she will derive from her union with her heavenly 
Bridegroom." 

Such, as nearly as I can recollect, was the answer 
made by Clarice to the Jesuit ; and although what she 
said was inexplicable to me at the time, it was under- 
stood by him, and also comprehended in some degree 
by Pauline, as appeared by several conversations which 
she afterward held with me upon the subject. Clarice 
had, however, ceased to speak for some seconds, before 
any one replied ; at length the Jesuit answered and said, 
" My dear sister, I take in your reasonings, and 1 com- 
prehend where their fallacy lies ; and, permit me to say, 
that through all my experience I have never yet en- 
countered a more subtle stratagem of the arch-enemy 
than this which he has wrought in you. See you not 
that the error into which he has led you not only tends 
to subvert the holy Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, 
but to destroy the pretensions of every church on earth?" 

" Of every visible church on earth," replied Clarice, 
" which assumes the prerogatives of that which is in- 
visible, and asserts an infallibility which belongs to God 
alone." 

It seemed that these last words of the sister were 
more than the constrained moderation of those who 
were present could support. There was a general burst 
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of indignation poured upon her from eyery ^e. Ac- 
cursed heretic and blasphemer, diabolical influences, 
fire and damnation, were among the mildest terms 
which fell from some of their lips ; till at length the 
Toice of the prelate prevailing, after the rest had in 
some measure spent their fury, was heard to the follow- 
ing effect, while he raised his eyes and hands in an atti- 
tude of prayer, having arisen from his seat, and turned 
to the image above the altar, '* Oh ! sovereign lady, star 
of the sea !'' he exclaimed : " thou, to whom the three 
sacred persons of the Holy Trinity gave the name ; 
thou, to whom all in heaven and earth, and under the 
earth do bow ; thou, from the invocation of whose name 
more grace and mercy proceed than from the name of 
thy adorable Son ; the sovereign mediatrix with God ; 
the holy mother of God ; universal queen and immacu- 
late ; above all angels ; alone inferior to God — have 
mercy on this thine household, and cleanse it from the 
sin of having harboured beneath its roof a creature so 
utterly vile, fallen, apostate, accursed as this miserable 
heretic now standing before me."* Then falling on his 
knees, a motion in which he was imitated by all then 
present in the chapel, with the exception of Clarice, he 
began to pour out certain Latin prayers, with a vehe- 
mence which caused the hollow roofs and long vaulted 
passages to resound again ; and was thus engaged,, when 
the slamming of some heavy door above reverberated 
through the long passages, with a noise no doubt un- 
usual in those silent haunts ; the noise evidently startled 
the superieure, and we saw her turn to Annunciata, as 
if to ask her if she had fastened the door above. At 
the same instant Pauline pulled me by the sleeve ; we 
felt that not a moment was to be lost. Annunciata, we 
thought, would not move to ascertain the cause of this 
noise till the prayer was concluded ; and, painful as our 
anxiety was to know what would be the sentence passed 
on the unhappy Clarice, we dared not to delay another 
moment, but crept from the corner in which we were 
ensconced, and happily reached the gallery above a few 
minutes before the sisters came out of their cells for 
the noctums : had we been a few moments later we cer- 
tainly should have encountered some of them. 
There was a huge iron bolt within the door which 

♦ St. Anaelm /* /* >*v /> ^- , ^ 
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led from the gallery to the subterranean part of the 
house ; and it is probable, as I hinted before, that when 
Annunciata went down to the private conference, she 
slipped the bolt without ascertaining that the door had 
first been properly closed, and thus missed the latch. 
These, indeed, appear to be small and unimportant mat- 
ters, yet what great things sometimes hang on matters 
apparently light as air ! 

The necessity of suppressing the expression of feel- 
ings of the most painful and harassing nature, is one of 
the torments to which all such poor individuals are ex- 
posed as are subjected to any sort of life directly ad- 
verse to the natural feelings given by God to his crea- 
tures. True religion puts no violent force on the affec- 
tions. When properly understood, if it enjoins some 
acts of self-denial, and condemns some exercises of the 
affections, as not agreeable to God, it o£fers objects as 
infinitely more worthy of those afiections, as that which 
is eternal and incorruptible is more precious and desir- 
able than that which is perishable and tainted with sin. 

Oh ! how heavily went the hours from the time in 
which we had witnessed the scene in the subterranean 
chapel, till Pauline and I could find a moment to con- 
verse with freedom. We had every reason to believe 
that our daring exploit had been unsuspected; but it 
was an effort greater than I could make to seem at 
ease. I had nothing for it but to complain of illness. 
A violent toothache, which I pretended (God forgive 
my various hypocrisies), accounted well for the tears I 
could not restrain, and gave me a pretext for muffling 
myself up in my veil, and hiding my swollen eyes. At 
length, however, Pauline found an opportunity to come 
to me in my cell, by the favour of the kind Mother Gene- 
fride ; and then it was that we not only wept freely to- 
gether, but concocted a daring measure to serve poor 
Clarice, if possible : for although we hardly understood 
our own feelings, and certainly did not acknowledge 
them to ourselves at that time, that which had passed 
in the conference in the subterranean chamber had 
shaken our confidence as to the pretensions of the Ro-' 
man Catholic church ; but we had no Bible to which to 
refer to resolve our doubts. The project we formed 
was this : we made a needle-book of card-board, and 
adorned it with a covering embroidered with beads, and 
we wrote on the card-board, within the covering, a note 
to Madame Verani, sa3dng, we had given the letter to 
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Clarice ; that she had in some way displeased the su- 
perieure ; and that she was not allowed to mix with the 
rest of the family, and was now, indeed, never seen 
by US ; — Cleaving it to her to take what measm-es she 
thought host in this painful state of things. 

I had seen Madame Verani once between the usual 
times appointed for the visits of friends, and I now ex- 
pected to see her again in a few days. We therefore had 
to work hard to get our little case finished ; and during 
those few days we had every reason to beUeve that 
Clarice was closely confined, and probably in some 
subterraneous dungeon. 

The day at length came when the \friend8 of the 
sisters were expected, and I was called down to 
Madame Verani. The abbess, as usual, was present, and 
Sister Annunciata too, speaking to some friends of her 
own without the grate. Madame Verani was much 
agitated, and full, I saw, of curiosity, but I was aware 
that Annunciata watched me closely, though seeming 
to be otherwise engaged. Tyranny and art, however, 
beget cunning, and I was determined to carry my point, 
wmch was to convey the little case to Madame Verani. 
I was in hopes that some one present would ask to see 
our work; but this not happening as I had hoped, I 
hinted to Madame Verani that I h^ been very busy in 
certain small matters with my needle, and wished much 
for a pattj^m tf a purse from her. My friend was re« 
markably qiit<%. at a hint, and instantly begged me to 
show her some of my handiworks, hinting that she 
wished to purchase some trifles. I was then directed 
to fetch some specimens of our ingenuity, the other 
visiters expressing the same wish as my friend had 
done; and when I had brought them, I selected the 
needle-book, and putting my hand through the grate, 
pressed it into Madame Verani's hand with a squeeze, 
saying at the same time, '* Examine the inside, where 
I have painted a heart laid open.'* 

** What is that. Sister Angelique ^^ said Annunciata. 

^ A needle-book," I replied ; *' la Mdre Genefhde has 
prized it at six francs.'' 

'* Let me see it," said she. 

Madame Verani laid down her six francs, and imme- 
diately said, with a smile, *' No, no, I do not trust it out 
of my hands — it is a little jewel. Excuse me, fair 
sister, I must have it ; it is my Cecile's work, and in her 
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own sweet taste. And now,*' she said, " adieu, dear 
friends ; may the blessings of the holy Mother of God 
descend upon you !" 

Oh, how did I tremble! and how violently did my 
heart beat, while I was carrying on this manoeuvre! 
Should the history of my cloistered life fall into the 
hands of parents, may they be admonished thereby to 
avoid that cold severity in which the young mind finds 
)&n excuse for artful conduct ; and if it should fall into 
the hands of young people, let it be remembered by 
them, that a crooked policy, even under the most trying 
circumstances, always brings with it a thousand name- 
less terrors, which totally destroy all peace of mind. 

Rejoiced as I was that my communication had thus 
successfully reached Madame Verani, yet I cannot 
describe the terror which I experienced during the 
whole of that day, and until we had ascertained the result 
of our contrivance. It was not, however, till some time 
afterward that I learned the facts, which, in order to 
avoid confusion, I shall relate in this place. 

Madame Verani had no sooner got home than she 
opened the needle-book — cut the lining, and found what 
we had written, or rather traced, with our painting- 
brushes. 

The town of St. Siffren was already in great commo- 
tion, not so much from the dread of the approach of 
the French armies as from the demoniac spirit which 
the lower classes were exhibiting. And my friend, 
taking advantage of some slight uproar which had taken 
place in the streets, came to the convent a few days 
after she had received the case, and demanded an inter- 
view with the superieure : which, being granted, she in- 
formed her that she had heard some threatenings against 
the convent, with a hint that if any unhappy sisters had 
fallen under the displeasure of the church, she might be 
forewarned to lose no time in restoring them to favour, 
and in so arranging her household, that should there be 
any inroad of the populace, no person should have a 
word to say against the mildness and tenderness of her 
government. 

This was the tendency of Madame Verani^s discourse, 
although her advice was not tendered in the plain 
downright style in which I have given it in this place, 
but insinuated in the gentlest manner, and with all that 
respect with which the superieure of a convent always 
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Expected to be addressed in the days of which I am 
speaking. I was not informed, of course, of this visit 
of my friend, but Pauline and I very soon discovered 
its effects, and felicitated ourselves upon it, in a degree 
proportionate to the risk we had run to bring these 
effects about. 

One morning, during the hour set aside for work and 
domestic duties, as Pauline and I were passing along 
the gallery to our cells, we met the sister Clotikle, the 
very same who had seen and reported the strange ap- 
pearance in the burying-ground ; and she had her eyes 
and mouth open, as if she had actually come from be- 
holding another prodigy as astonishing as that of a 
human being flying over a cemetiere. 

'* Oh, Sister Angelique ! Sister Pauline !" she said, 
*^ Madame sent me to her room just now, I declare to 
Saint Ursula I have forgotten what for, and there, in the 
little chamber over the porch, which faces the cimetidre, 
who do you think is lodged but Sister Clarice. I saw 
la Mere Ursule go in to her, to take her her breakfast, 
and it was all the same as we have ; and I heard her 
speak, and thank the mother, and I came behind the 
mother, and saw her with my own very eyes ; and there 
she is ; and so what they say is all false.*' 

" What do they say," asked Pauline, at the same time 
giving my hand a squeeze which at any other time 
would have made me shriek. 

" What do they say ?" repeated Clotilde ; " why, that 
she was chained up in a dungeon because of the evil 
spirit ; being so furious that nobody could come near 
her. It was la Mere Aym6e who told us that it was 
always done so with the possessed: and she says more 
— she says that she once her very self saw a sister so bad 
that they were forced to chain her to a stone pillar in a 
cell under the house. She was called Agnace," sh^ 
said, ** and it was as terrible to look at her as if she had 
been the foul fiend himself." 

*^ How long ago was this V asked Pauline, shuddering 
and looking at me. 

" La Mere Aym6e can't say," replied Clotilde, ** and 
la Mdre Ursule, who could say if she would, will not 
tell. She says it is all a dream of la Mere Aym^e's, 
and she rated her well for talking of such things. She 
says the old sister has grown childish, and does not 
know what she talks about. But, Jesu Maria! now 
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suppose the devil should take Sister Clarice again, and 
she should break loose : the Holy Mother preserve us ! 
what would become of us all !" 

She was interrupted in this place by la M^re Ursule, 
who, coming out of the superieure^s apartments, inquired 
what was the matter. 

*' If Sister Clarice should break out again, now you 
have brought her up into that cell, mother, what would 
become of us all V* asked Clotilde. 

'* Brought her up again V repeated the mother ; " what 
do you mean V 

" Out of the dungeon," said Clotilde. 

** The dungeon, you fool !" replied the mother ; " why 
the has been where she now is ever since you saw 
her last — ^under the tender care of our excellent supe- 



neure." 



Could Pauline's eyes have transfixed a heart, I wonM 
not have given much for the life of the hypocritical 
mother at that instant. However, the old nun was not 
easy under the eye-beam which was shot against her ; 
addressing my friend, she said, '' What do you mean to 
infer by that glance, daughter ? — But I advise you to 
beware, and not meddle with matters in whicn you 
have no concern. In my younger days, a glance like 
that would have cost me at least a week^s penance." 

^' ThanJc God !" said Pauline ; and then stopped short. 

" For what 1" asked the mother. 

** For all his goodness," returned my friend. 

" Amen !" repeated the mother, giving her at the same 
time a searching look. " But taS^e care," she added, 
" there are more ears and eyes in this house than you 
may be aware of." 

''Agnace!" muttered Pauline; but I dragged her 
away, and I think that the mother did not hear this last 
word. 

Our minds were, however, greatly relieved respecting 
Clarice, by this communication of Clotilde. She had 
light, and air, and food, and we ourselves had little more, 
^d not being perfectly assured that she did not merit 
some degree of displeasure, though we could not have 
endi!ired the idea of her being treated with actual cruelty, 
we endeavoured to set our minds at rest respecting her, 
and to accommodate ourselves as well as we might to 
our situation, of which the monotony again appeared the' 
greater and the more irksome, after the excitomeiit og« 
casioned by the late events. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THS PESTILENCB. 

But it was not ordained that things should long re- 
main as they were with us. A storm was approaching, 
and the commencement of the troubles of our house 
was very remarkable. 

La Mere Ursule had a great-niece, the only living 
descendant of an unfortunate sister. This little ^n, 
called Ella Rosa, had lost her mother, who died at St. 
Siffren at her birth ; and the father, being a reprobate 
person, and not forthcoming at the time, la Mdre Ursule, 
with the approbation of the superieure, had adopted the 
baby, and placed her under the charge of a peasant 
whose cottage was somewhere near at hand among the 
hiUs. It was determined that this little one should be 
taken into the house, as soon as she could be taught to 
behave herself with that discretion necessary in suck 
an establishment ; and, young as she was, she was con- 
sidered as a pretendante for the veil, and was hence 
brought, from time to time, and presented to the image 
of the Virgin in the chapel, and sprinkled with holy 
water. I saw her once, on one of these occasions : she 
was a sweet, pretty little laughing thing, then not two 
years old, and the peasant, who doted on her, had not 
yet weaned her. Poor little baby ! how my heart ached 
for her when I thought of the long weary life for which 
she was destined. 

But it was about the first of August, and the weather 
was particularly hot, when news was brought us that 
Uttle Ella Rosa had died after a short illness, and that 
we roust prepare to attend her obsequies, as she was to 
be buried in the cimetiere of the convent, as a pretend- 
ante to the sisterhood. 

" Poor little babe !" whispered Pauline. ** 1 could al- 
most say, Thank God ! that she has been delivered from 
the miseries preparing for her. Sweet infant ! she ia 
now among the blessed." 

ElU Rosa had, it seems, died in the night ; and early 

E 3 
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in the morning the little corpse was brought to the con- 
vent, and placed on a bier in the centre of the choeur. 
Immediately after the matin service, Pauline and I stole 
into the choeur, to look at the innocent remains. The 
little form was extended on the open bier, which was 
covered with a white cloth. It was dressed in what is 
called the habit of a pretendante, which nearly resem- 
bled that which we wore ; on the brow was a crown of 
odoriferous herbs ; at the head of the corpse were six 
candles of wax, in silver candelabra ; and at the feet of 
the babe a cross upon an escabeau, covered with a white 
napkin, a burning taper being on each side the cross. 

Over the face of the infant was a white sheet of pa- 
per curiously cut. We lifted it up, and were startled to 
see how entirely changed were those sweet features, on 
the beauty of which the sisters used to descant so rap- 
turously, — comparing them to some bright figure of a 
cherub, such as holy men and women have pretended to 
see, when favoured with some celestial vision. The 
eyes of the corpse were sunk, and a circle of black had 
settled round the mouth, while, notwithstanding the 
incense which had been purposely thrown about the 
church by the care of the sacristan, a heavy smell 
already proceeded from the bod^. 

" This is scarcely natural," I said to Pauline, " this poor 
babe died only a few hours since, and the work of dis- 
solution seems to be proceeding at a frightful rate." 

" The weather is hot," replied Pauline, " and after all, 
dear sister, what signifies it how soon this work is fin- 
ished : dust must return to dust ; the soul, the immortal 
soul, is all we ought to care for." 

We then knelt by the bier, and prayed earnestly, 
though in much ignorance, for the eternal welfare and 
deliverance from the fires of purgatory of the little pre- 
tendante, singing or chanting the following form of 
words, with many repetitions, thinking that we should 
be heard the more for our much speaking : — " Luce- 
sumas domine, pro tua pietate miserere animte filiae tuae, 
EUae Rosae, et a contagiis mortalitatis exutum, in aeternae 
salvationis partim restitue per dominum nostrum," &c. 
The interment of the infant pretendante took place, ac- 
cordiiig to the usual forms, at twelve o'clock. At the 
hour appointed, all the religieuses assembled in the' 
avant-chcBur, and proceeded in order to the place where 
the body was, namely the choiur, the order of procession 
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being as follows * — the sister who carried the benitier, 
or vase of holy water, going first ; then she who carried 
the cross coming next, and the remainder following 
with lighted tapers, the superieure bringing up the rear. 
Having arrived in presence of the body, the sister who 
carried the benitier placed herself at the foot of the bier, 
the one who carried the cross at the head, and the rest 
of the sisters on each side. All being thus arranged, the 
priest entered with his acolytes, bringing the censers 
and the benitier for the purpose of throwing the holy 
water on the bier. He then said or sang the anthem, 
'' Sit nomen domini," which the singers took up ; and 
after various ceremonies and prayers, and several an- 
thems, the little body was raised on the bier and carried 
to the cimetiere, the priest, at the same time, singing 
these words, '^ Juvenes et virgines, laudate dominum — 
laudate eum in excelsis." When the body had been 
committed to the dust, with various hymns and prayers, 
all in Latin, the priest cast holy water upon it, and in- 
censed the body and the tomb ; after which, the corpse 
was covered with earth, and we all returned to the 
chapel to conclude the service. 

And here it was supposed, that, as we had done all 
which was required by the church for the little pretend- 
ante, every thing would return to its ususd course, and be 
as it was before : but this was not to be ; the obsequiea 
of Ella Rosa were not so soon to be forgotten. La Mdre 
Ursule would insist upon watching all night by the 
grave, and old Mdre Aymee sa d that it was a merito- 
rious act, and showed the sincere interest of the aunt 
in the everlasting welfare of the poor babe ; and I well 
remember seeing the poor enthusiast, as I now consider 
her to be, extended on the ground by the grave, on the 
cold damp earth, as I passed to the ofiicium nocturnum : 
but this was not enough ; the next day she must needs 
fast till sunset, and one of the sisters, who visited her 
in her cell during the day, edified us all by informing us 
that she had found her kneehng before her coffin, which 
it seems she had provided for herself some years before. 
There was a crucifix fixed upon the top of it, for it 
stood on its beam-ends at the foot of her pallet, and 
various garnitures of bones and sculls ; and, as I said 
above, she was kneeling before this gloomy object, 
repeating some hundreds of ave marias and paternos 
ters. Thus she spent her day ; how she occupied her 
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night I know not, but certain it is, that when she ap- 
peared at matins on the following morning, she looked 
almost as like a corpse as her poor niece had done. 
Young religieuses have as much pleasure in looking 
well in their way as other young persons, but there is 
an epoch in the life of a devotee m which a sunk and 
emaciated, and above all a cadaverous and unearthly 
appearance is thought particularly commendable. The 
appearance made by la Mere Ursule in the choBur, 
therefore, drew upon her much commendation, and 
acted as a stimulant to further painful privations ; and 
when she did not appear at the noon-tide meal, or at 
supper, it was attributed to some surpassingly wonder- 
ful act of self-denial. But what was the end of all this? 
On the third morning after the death of her poor niece, 
she was found, not actually dead indeed, but dying in 
her bed, and almost too far gone for the last sacraments. 
The extraordinary change which passed on her body 
immediately after death, together with the dreadful 
effluvia which it emitted, was the first circumstance 
which struck us as extraordinary ; and then it was sug- 

Sested, for the first time, among the assembled house- 
old, that several of the sisters had observed the same 
symptoms, though in a milder form, attending the corpse 
of the infant pretendante. Inquiries were then made 
respecting the cause of EUla Rosa's death, and it was 
found that she had been suddenly taken ill after having 
been carried to a house where a traveller had died of a 
fever ; and more than this, it was discovered that several 
poor people were, at that time, actually lying ill with 
the same symptoms in the neighbourhood, besides one 
who had died during the night. 

No one, who is not shut up as we were, can conceive 
the e£fect produced by this horrible discovery. There 
lay the tainted body, exhaling miasma from every pore ; 
and who was to touch it 1 who was to move it ? how 
were the forms necessary for the soul's benefit to be 
performed! The superieure had done well had she 
concealed the evil from us till the body had been buried, 
for there is nothing which promotes infection like exces- 
sive fear : but terror had excluded all idea of caution ; 
and there we were, all collected in the passage, before 
the door of the cell where the body lay, wringing our 
hands, exclaiming, weeping, praying, kneeling, conjec- 
turing ; and instead of attributing the evil to a simple 
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and natural cause, endeavourinpr to make out some super- 
natural explanation of the affliction which had fallen 
upon us. '* Is it,'* said Pauline, *' that ^e have been too 
severe on poor Clarice ? Let us entreat madame to let 
her be set at large ; we will promise not to associate 
with her." 

'This motion was approved of, and while we were 
considering how it should be opened to the superieure, 
who had withdrawn to consult Father Joachim, Sister 
Annunciata appeared at the head of the stairs, looking 
somewhat pale, but quite as calm as I had ever seen her. 
Pauline rushed towards her, and, in the name of the 
rest, begged to be permitted to speak to madame re- 
specting Uie sufferings of the sister Clarice, ^' to which,'* 
said she, *'we attribute this token of the Divine dis- 
pleasure." 

Annunciata was evidently discomposed on hearing 
this proposal, but recovered herself instantly, and asked 
Pauline what had induced her to suppose that Clarice 
had been severely treated. 

'* From the mystery and concealment which are always 
used in her affairs," replied my friend, fixing her eyes 
with an intent and searching gaze on Annunciata. 

The latter endured the glance with unflinching stead- 
fastness, and replied, " This is no business of mine. Sis- 
ter Pauline ; if you have any thing to say on this subject, 
madame will, no doubt, accord you an audience." 

'* With what offence do you charge Clarice 1" asked 
Pauline. 

'* I charge her with none," returned Annunciata ; 
** by her own actions she must stand or fall." 

*' Be it so," said Pauline ; '* and allow her to come 
out and either condemn or justify herself." 

'< Am I the ruler of this house ? do I regulate the 
measures taken with the unhappy one V asked Annun- 
ciata, her lip trembling with suppressed emotion. 

" That is a question you may one day have to an- 
swer before the throne of the Searcher of all hearts," 
replied my friend, who was totally regardless of all the 
hints which I and others around her could give her to 
be silent ; " but at least you know what is the nature of 
the offence of our sister ; and you know well that it is 
not what it is said to be." 

I shall never forget the expression of Annunciata's 
countenance at the moment Pauline uttered the last 
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sentence. A livid flash, I know not how to describe it, 
passed over her marble features, and her eye scintil- 
lated with indignation. She seemed to gasp for breath ; 
and though her lips parted several times, as if she was 
about to speak, yet she remained silent during some 
seconds. At length, after an eflbrt similar to that used 
by a person who is endeavouring to swallow some bulky 
substance, she uttered the following words, with a calm- 
ness which perfectly astonished me, and gave me no small 
idea of the self-control which she could use : '* Permit 
me. Sister Pauline, to recommend you to unburtheii 
your mind on the subject in question to those whom it 
may concern, and not to one who, though much loved 
by madame, is still considered as being too young to be 
admitted into her confidence. But, sisters," she added, 
looking round the circle, ** I am interrupted in the de- 
liverance of a message to you with which I have been 
charged by our reverend father. Your presence is re- 
quested in the chceur to assist at an act of humiliation ; 
it is feared that some grievous offence, in which we are 
all implicated, has brought down upon our unhappy 
household this especial and terrible exhibition of the 
Divine displeasure." 

So saying, she turned hastily round and passed away ; 
while some of the sisters muttered to others, ^' Can it 
be the contempt thrown upon the divine symbol to which 
the father alludes? we thought that that offence had been 
wiped away." Pauline gave me an expressive look, 
but there was no time for further speech : we hastened 
into the chceur, and had a solemn service, with various 
prayers and anthems not commonly resorted to, among 
which was one appointed to be used in the time of a 
fast, addressed to the Virgin. ^^Affecti pro peccatis 
nostris, quotidie cum lacrymis expectamus finem nos- 
trum dolor cordis nostri ascendat ad te ad te, Domine. 
Domine ne memineris iniquitatum nostrarum anti- 
quarum." 

After this service the father dismissed us, recom- 
mending fasting and private prayer till evening, than 
which nothing, obviously, could more tend to give the 
disease all possible advantage to work upon our empty 
stomachs and exhausted frames. Of such absurdities 
are human beings guilty, when they would be wiser 
than that which is written. I must, however, remark 
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that Father Joachim did not mention the subject of the 
fall of the image, as we had expected. 

The funeral of the poor Mdre Ursule took place in 
the afternoon. It was hastened over with as smsdl ref- 
erence to forms as possible. After which the house 
was incensed and sprinkled with holy water, and sev- 
eral measures taken for purification : and it is possible 
that if we had all had a good dinner that day, with air 
and tonic medicine, we might have escaped the conta- 
gion, at least we might have had a better prospect of so 
doing : but after a weary and harassing day, and a sup- 
per of lentiles and soup maigre, we had an additional 
nocturnal service, and more than the usual number of 
lugubrious chants. 

My reader may have already anticipated that the night 
did not pass away without another alarm. Such symp- 
toms appeared, immediately after the service, in one of 
the sisters of the black veil, and also in one of the me- 
nials, that the abbess ordered the infirmary to be pre- 
pared with all haste, and sent immediately for the phy- 
sician who attended the house. 

The infirmary was a vast apartment, connected with 
the house by a long gallery, which extended itself over 
the cloisters on the western side of the cimetidre ; and 
being so distant from the rest of the house, it was hoped 
the contagion would not extend from those already sick} 
when placed there, to those who were yet in health, re- 
maining in their usual places ; and such of the sisters 
as were employed to attend the sick were enjoined not 
to communicate with the other part of the family. 

The disease was now ascertained to be the black or 
spotted fever ; a most awful pestilence, highly infec-* 
tious, and very sudden in its effects. It was attended 
with a dreadfully ghastly appearance in the patient, and 
with an almost insufferable exhalation from the bodies 
of the dead and dying. Nor can it be conceived how 
dreadful was the sense of being shut up with a pesti- 
lence like this, and without the possibility of fiying to a 
purer air; at the same time wanting that which alone 
can bring consolation under such circumstances, namely, 
the assurance of salvation in Christ the Lord. But this 
assurance, as I have before remarked, never can be en- 
joyed by persons who believe that their future hap- 
piness depends in any degree upon their own works 
or deservings. Hence no Roman Catholic can ever 
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enjoy it while he is a Roman Catholic ; for although 
some may have arrived at some sort of confidence ia 
the power of Christ to save them from everlastmg mis- 
ery, yet I know not that any serious Roman Catholic 
was ever entirely delivered from the dread of the puri* 
fying fires of purgatory. 

This doctrine of purgatory, according to the Theo- 
logical Catechism of the Jesuits, is as follows : — Purga- 
tory is a subterraneous place, full of fire, and near to 
hell, where souls suffer the pains which they have mer- 
ited during this life by their offences. Those only enter 
purgatory who have gone out of the world in the grace 
of God, but who have not entirely satisfied the £viiie 
justice by the penances which they were obliged to 
make for their sins. They remain in purgatory a 
longer or shorter time, according to what they have to 
pay for the satisfaction of the divine justice. No souls 
are exempted from the fires of purgatory but those of 
little children, — those who die the moment they are bap- 
tized, — those of martyrs, — and those saints who have 
suffered and done great things for the love of God.* 

Purgatory, then, with all its horrors, was before me 
at that time ; for 1 felt that my state did not answer to 
that of any of the four descriptions of persons men- 
tioned above ; and if some li^ht of truth had glanced 
upon my mind when I heard Clarice reasoning with the 
bishop in the subterranean chapel, the superstitious fears 
arising from the gloomy scenes in which I was at that 
present time involved had entirely overclouded this 
transient ray, and plunged me into a state of darkness 
and horror which rendered me more miserable than I 
had ever before been. 

For six hours, however, after the sickening of the 
two sisters who had been carried to the infirmary — a 
period almost entirely filled up with gloomy forms — ^we 
were kept, as it were, in a state of suspense, till at 
length our dread repose was broken by two circum- 
stances which took place in the same hour, which was 
that of midnight, namely, the tolling of the bell for the 
passing of the soul of one of the sisters in the infirm- 
ary, and the sickening of another in her cell. WeU do 
I remember that night. I was dressing for the officium 
noctumum, and there was gloomy and hollow moaning 

* Catechisme TheolQgiq[ae des Jesuitea. 
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of the wind through the passages and chambers at the 
moment the passing-bell reached my ear. 1 instantly 
opened the door of ray cell, and callmg to one of the 
family who was passing along the gallery, asked what 
the bell imported. 

" 'Tis that Sister Adeline is passing away : the Holy 
Mother have mercy upon her \^ replied the person to 
whom I spoke ; *< and we are preparing to take Sister 
Marguerite into the infirmary." 

'* What, Marguerite !" I exclaimed ; " the fair and 
blooming Marguerite — is she too going ? God help us 
aU !" But the sister had passed on ; and while I stood 
fixed in the doorway of my cell, I saw the menials bear- 
ing away the fair nun to that place from which she was 
to return no more to mingle with her former compan- 
ions. We had already lost three of our number, with- 
out counting Ella Rosa, for the sister who had sickened 
at the same time with poor Adeline died before the 
noon of the next day ; and as funerds were now so fre- 
quent, and attendance on the corpses so dangerous, the 
euperieure caused the services to be abridged as much 
as possible, forbidding any person, from curiosity or 
affection, to raise the cloth which covered the faces of 
the defunct. Both the sisters were buried that day, and 
before night another sickened, and was carried to the 
infirmary. 

At this time the alarm became so general, and the 
physician so decided, that he insisted that we should 
not be fatigued and harassed by such incessant exer- 
cises and forms as had hitherto been required, alleging 
that priests might be procured to say masses for us in 
the chapel, w^e we enjoyed that repose which was 
actually necessary for our safety. This was complied 
with, and the number of our services materially abridged. 

There were now several of the sisters in the infirm- 
ary. These were chiefly the younger ones ; while the 
elders beinff engaged in attendmgon the sick, there was 
80 much relaxation of discipline among those who re- 
mained well, that I was enabled to enjoy much more of 
the society of Pauline than I had done at any time 
before things were in this state. It was about a week 
since the death of la Mere Ursule, and the sickness still 
seemed to be extending its ravages (though as yet only 
three of our number in the house were actually dead), 
when one evening, at the hour of supper, it was ru- 
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moored that Clarice had taken the fever. We were in 
the refectory, and Annunciata came in to the superieure 
to inform her, that having been with the unhappy sister, 
to take her her supper, as it was her custom to do» she 
had found her suffering all the earlier symptoms of the 
horrid disease. 

" Mother of Mercy !" exclaimed the superieure, with 
much concern in her manner ; ** how can this be, shut 
up as she is within my apartments V* 

*'' Tis the hand of an offended God,'' remarked la 
Mere Aymee, who was near the superieure ; ^' the Lord 
have mercy on her soul !" 

Every one made the sign of the cross on her breast, 
while Annunciata stood as if waiting the directions of 
her superieure, which, after a few moments' silence, she 
solicited by saying, " Is it the pleasure of madame that 
the patient should be removed to the infirmary V 

" No, my daughter," replied the abbess, " no ; I have 

gromised it to our holy father the bishop that this un- 
appy one shall never mingle with her holy sisters. 
Under this solemn promise I obtained for her those com- 
forts of light and air, and nourishing sustenance, which 
she has enjoyed in the cell within my apartments. I 
have bound myself with a solemn vow — a vow whereon 
my etemad happiness depends — that no one should enter 
her cell but myself and our much-lamented sister Ur- 
sule. If she live, I will supply all her wants ; if she die, 
I will lay out her cold and pestilential remains. I will 
run all risks, for I am bound so to do. Those who are 
not afraid may give me all I require through the grate ; 
but I have said it, and I will abide by it : and may this 
act of obedience be a merit recorded in my favour, to 
balance the sin I committed in permitting this unhappy 
one to mingle so long with the rest of the family !" 

*' Oh ! my mother ! my mother !" exclaimed Annun- 
ciata, acting her hypocritical part with admirable skilly 
advancing to the superieure, and half-kneeling before 
her, while she bowed her head upon her hand, her veil 
at the same time falling over and shrouding her face, 
" permit your child, your favoured child, to entreat you 
not to incur this frightful hazard ; it is impossible but 
that the deadly pestilence should seize you, if shut up 
with it in so narrow a cell. You cannot but inhale the 
corrupt breath, and suck in the dreadful poison." And 
turning suddenly to us, her face all working with vehe- 
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fnent agitation, the reason of which I now well under- 
stand, " Mothers, sisters," she said, '^ I beseech you in- 
terfere and prevent our blessed parent from performing 
this act of heroic and meritorious piety." 

Being thus called upon, we all spoke, offering our own 
services, and entreating the superieure to seek absolu- 
tion from the vow which she had made, and permit Cla- 
rice to be removed to the infirmary. 

*' It cannot be," she replied ; " you know not the rea- 
sons for my conduct." 

*' But, madarae," said Pauline, *' why should you fear ? 
What harm can the dying Clarice do to us 1 Our prin- 
ciples are all too well confirmed. Her opinions, even 
were she in health and able to support them, could not 
surely, at this awful crisis, shake our faith in that reli- 
gion m which alone safety is to be found." 

Pauline was proceeding, and the superieure would not 
have interrupted her, for, as I have said elsewhere, it is 
not the policy of a convent to give any check to such 
incautious betrayals of the thoughts as sometimes pro- 
ceed from persons under the influence of sudden or 
high excitement. Neither did I know what next might 
faU from her lips, when, being almost overcome by 
terror, for I dreaded a discovery of our midnight visit 
to the chambers below more than I can describe, I sud- 
denly seized her hand, thus arresting her attention, say- 
ing at the same time, " Sister, have you forgotten % 
know you not that Clarice is under the mfluence of the 
evil one ? And how can you imagine that it is safe to 
converse or hold any intercourse with herl" 

Pauline reddened, and was silent; but Annunciata 
said, " Our dear sister seems to have indulged some 
erroneous notions respecting Clarice ;" and she looked 
to the superieure, as if to remind her that it would be 
well to inquire into these notions. But the superieure 
did not appear to be willing to pursue this hint. She 
had arisen from the supper-table, and taking a solemn 
leave of us, withdrew with the air of a martyr about to 
ascend to the place of execution. Alas ! the hypocrite. 
May God have changed her heart ! 

At this time, the imminent danger of our own per- 
sons, together with the constant adarms arising from the 
sickening of one and another about us, so perplexed 
our minds, that Pauline and I could not reason coolly 
on this strange resolution of madame as regarding Cla-^ 
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rice. On the whole, we thought well of her conduct to 
this poor creature. Neither were we so uneasy re- 
spectmg the future happiness of the unfortunate yomif 
woman as might have been expected, considering the 
dark state of our own minds at that time ; knowing that 
she was what we then called a heretic, and believing, as 
we thought we did, that there was no salvation beyond 
the pale of the Roman Catholic church. But, as I be- 
fore said, our minds were, at that time, in a very per- 
plexed and confused state ; a state, as it were, of amaae- 
ment and terror. In the mean time, that is, from the 
period in which we had first heard of the illness of Cla- 
rice until we were apprized of its termination, two more 
sisters sickened, and one died ; and we were continually 
informed that the fever made its regular progress with 
Clarice ; that one frightful symptom after another took 
place, and that there remained but little hope of life. 

We had, from the very first, been earnest with Annuo- 
ciata to permit us to go to the grate of the cell within 
the superieure^s apartment, in order that we might take 
one last look of the fair Clarice, and this she had alwajrs 
declined ; but on the second evening, meeting her in the 
gallery, and observing more softness in her manner than 
was common — ^for she had so far yielded to human in- 
firmity as to have been weepings— we made our petition, 
and she replied, that if we would steal softly into the 
superieure's apartment at midnight, she would make our 
excuses if we were detected ; at the same time warning 
us that we ran a great risk in coming within the air of 
the tainted chaml^r. 

Having, however, obtained this permission, we 
watched till midnight, and then stole softly into that 
suite of apartments particularly appropriated to the su- 
perieure. There were several chambers, one of which 
was furnished as a chapel, having an image of the Yir- 

K' 1 treading on the serpent, with the motto mentioned 
fore ; namely, " Ipsa conteret caput tuum." Within 
this chapel was another chamber, and a grate which 
opened mto the cell where Clarice lay. In this cham- 
ber was a brazier, from which proceeded a faint and 
sickly odour, of some drug which was burning there in 
order, as we supposed, to counteract the influence of 
the infected air. Approaching carefully and silently to 
the grate, we looked in, and saw the whole coll, by 
means of two wax tapers burning before a cniciiiz 
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against the inner wall of the chamber. There was a 
double-barred window at the other end of the cell, 
which, from its aspect, must certadnly have opened on 
the cimetiere ; and a pallet, such as we all used, in a 
comer of the room. The light fell faintly and indis- 
tinctly on the bed, yet we saw one l3dng on it, in an al- 
most lifeless state to all appearance, for we observed not 
that the figure moved. The window of the chamber be* 
ing open, we felt the cold air blow upon us through the 
grate, and were not surprised to observe that the candles 
burnt unsteadily in consequence; but the flickering 
light glancing on the pale face of the person in the bed 
only made the aspect of death still more dreadful, and 
we stood looking earnestly, and, as it were, fixed to the 
place we had first taken. By the bed sat the superieure, 
Sending from time to time over the inanimate sufferer. 
At one time drying her own eyes with a white handker* 
chief, and at another wiping the clammy brow of the 
tmhappy sister. Nor did she fail, even at this awful 
moment (1 describe things as I then saw and compre- 
hended them), to use such earnest entreaties that, late 
as it was, she would be persuaded to take some thought 
for her immortal soul, as might be expected from a sin* 
cere Roman Catholic. \ 

** Oh ! my daughter," she ssud, " my daughter ! be per- 
suaded now in this moment, this last moment, perhaps, 
of your existence, to turn again to the bosom of that 
holy mother church which extends her arms to receive 
you, her lost one. Speak but a word, raise but a finger 
of that poor hand, and I will recaU the father ; it is not 
yet too late. Say but a word, and he shall be here this 
moment: but, ah! no:" and she shrieked, " Help — ^help, 
my God ! the spirit is departing — the breath, the breath 
— Oh for one hour of life — one moment of repentance. 
My daughter ! my daughter !" and she fell with her face 
on the bed as in a swoon. 

Pauline and I fiew to force open the door ; but not 
being able, we ran to the cell of Annunciata, bidding her 
hasten to the superieure, and rousing the whole sister- 
hood with our shrieks. 

" What new horror is this V said la Mere Genefride, 
running out into the gallery ; " it were better almost to 
be in the fires of purgatory than to live as we now do." 

" Clarice is dying!" exclaimed Pauline, " and without 
the sacraments ! The Lord have mercy on her soul !" 
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** That,** remarked one of the sisters, " cannot be ex- 
pected, unless the sacraments are duly administered. In 
default of this sacrament of extreme unction, all the sins 
she has committed since her last confession will be on 
her poor soul for ag^s : but how could they have negf< 
lected to administer it ?*' 

*< You speak without reflection,** said la Mere Grene- 
fride ; " how could the sacrament be administered if she 
were not in a disposition to receive it. I have under- 
stood that she persisted to the last in refusing the assist- 
ance of Father Joachim." 

** Did you see her before she died, mother V* I asked. 

'* No one has seen her but through the grate," she 
replied, '* with the exception of madame, who has done 
all for her which the tenderest parent could do : but," 
she added, *' what avail our tears for the poor creature ? 
rather let us pray for her, and engage the mother of 
mercy in her cause : though I fear there is little hope ;" 
and turning away, she went weeping to her cell, in 
which example she was followed by most of the sisters : 
Pauline and myself taking the opportunity of not being 
observed to shut ourselves up together. But when 
together, what could we say to each other! — where 
were we to look for comfort ? We were miserable in- 
deed : but whence were we to seek for any alleviation 
of our sufferings ? We wept a long time in extreme 
bitterness of soul, and then began to talk and reason 
with each other ; then to lament the fate of Clarice, as 
lost for ever ; then to recall the scene in the subterranean 
chapel, and to repeat all that she had there said, till at 
length a partial glimpse of tnith began again to shed 
itself over our dark minds; when the question pre- 
sented itself, May it not be possible that Clarice has 
understood more of the truth than some of those who 
have condemned her ? Can this complicated and con- 
tradictory system of religion be of divine origin % Are 
not our spiritual rulers taking more upon themselves 
than Scripture authorizes 1 Wherefore, if they teach 
nothing but what the Bible approves, do they so care- 
fully keep the Bible out of our sight 1 

Thus as alps on alps arise, so did one doubt after 
another rise in our minds, till the natural morning broke 
upon us ; for the spiritual morning could not yet be said 
to have appeared to us, though the shadows of night 
were passing away. 
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We were anxious to know if Clarice were actually 
dead ; and watching for Annunciata as soon as it was 
light, she informed us that she had revived after we had 
seen her ; that the abbess had entertained some hope 
for her, for a short time ; and that she was still alive, 
though entirely insensible and suffering dreadful con- 
▼ulsions. 

After matins, at which the attendance was very small, 
we again inquired. But we were not assured of her 
death till the afternoon; and at midnight were sum- 
moned to attend the funeral. No reference was made 
to the manner of her death, I mean with regard to her 
having refused the sacraments, in the circumstances of 
her burial, excepting that the ceremony was shortened, 
and that the faded crown in which she had made her 
profession was not placed on her head. This we all ob- 
served, and received it as a terrible token of the opinion 
the superieure had formed of her spiritual state and 
present situation. 

1 never saw terror and dismay painted in such marked 
colours on any countenances in the degree in which 
they were depicted on those of the sisters during that 
awful midnight service. Nor, were I to live for ever, 
should I forget the fixed and marble features of Annun- 
ciata as she stood near the head of the bier, with her 
eyes riveted on that which lay thereon. 

" It is done," said Pauline, as we returned from the 
grave ; *' it is done. Alas ! sweet Clarice ! thou art now 
beyond their reach. Angelique, I am convinced of what 
I said impatiently, that Sn has not been right ; and that 
the blood of Clarice will not be unrevenged." 

" Do you suppose that they have killed her V I asked. 

" No," she answered, " the pestilence saved them the 
actual deed :. but they have wished her death, and they 
have rejoiced in it." 

" Good heaven ! Pauline, what do you meani" 

**Our Lady forgive me," she replied, **if I have wronged 
any one : but if I saw not triumph — ay, murderous 
triumph ! lurking under the hood of that Annunciata this 
night, I never saw it before, nor do I know the charac- 
ters which betray it." 

I have before remarked that the horrors which had, as 
it were, pursued each other through the house, horrors 
which had naught of that which is simple, kind, or nat- 
ural, to relieve by contrast, — ^like the frightful fresco in 
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the Campo Santa at Pisa, caUed the tiiamph of death, 
in which the ravages of that king of terrors are repre^ 
sented under every imaginary and real modification, to 
the utter exclusion of one single ray of hope or joy,— 
had had the effect at first of so overwhelming me with 
grief, that I wept continually : but aften/vard, when these 
scenes were prolonged, 1 became stupid, and was 
scarcely conscious of any feeling. Nature must be 
relieved, or sink beneath a weight which it is not formed 
to bear ; and when no other relief is supplied, it is com- 
pelled to relieve itself by a sort of stupor, in which con- 
dition it becomes hardened to aU that ma^ befall it. 

The reaction after this state of stupor is often so ter- 
rible as to endanger the reason, especially in persons 
not enjoying the consolations of religion. Nevertheless 
I have no doubt that this temporary stupefaction is s 
resource supplied by a kind Providence, to help the suf- 
ferer through trials which otherwise would be intolera- 
ble to flesh and blood. But whether the case be a 
common one or not, this I know, that after having 
paid the last tribute to the memory of Clarice, I became 
80 stupid, so lethargic, that I looked on aU things around 
me as a frightful vision in which I had no part, and from 
which nothing seemed able to awaken me. No! if I 
had seen every one of the sisters l3mig dead at my feet, 
I believe that I should not have wept. Pauline suffered 
more than I did, at that time; probably because she 
had naturally more elasticity of mind, and was more 
easily exciled to hope than I was. Hence she was sub- 
ject to greater and more frequent shocks and disap- 
pointments. 

We had previously lost five of our number ; for we 
had buried the fair and blooming Marguerite, and an- 
other menial. Clarice was the sixth of our household 
whosQ obsequies we bad attended. Another feaiful 
pause followed that ceremony, during which no death 
occurred, nor did any person sicken ; though we had 
some alarm for the superieure, who, when she again 
appeared among us, which she did on the morning &er 
the funeral of poor Clarice, looked so wan and ab- 
stracted, and was so incapable of exerting herself, that 
it was absolutely necessary for some one in the. house- 
hold to act in her place. La mere assistante was dead, 
la Mere Aymee was too old, and la Mere Genefride re- 
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fused to come forward. Indeed, I believe that she was 
not required to do so. 

Thus the authority naturally slid into the hands of 
Annunciata, who, sometimes in the name of the supe- 
rieure, but oftener without using that name, began to 
reform what she pleased to call the abuses which had 
crept into the house during the late disorders. For in- 
stance, she forbade our going into each other's cells, 
and conversing so much with each other as we had 
done, on pain of complaint to the bishop. She re- 
established the usual number of prayers, that is, seven 
in the twenty-four hours, and added another, in consid- 
eration of the unhappy state of the household. She 
also enjoined private prayers and penances. 

In all these things she was strongly supported by 
Father Joachim, who, on suspecting that some of us 
were privately somewhat restive, thundered an exor- 
dium in our ears, on the Sunday which followed the 
funeral honours paid to poor Clarice, in which he de- 
scribed in the most lively colours all the horrors of hell 
and the torments of the damned. 

" Hell," said this preacher of evil news, " is in the 
centre of the earth ; and all those who die in mortal sin 
are precipitated into it." And then he enumerated 
these mortal sins, namely, pride, avarice, luxury, anger, 
gluttony, envy, and idleness ; bringing the last of these 
to bear upon many present, because they loved their 
ease, he asserted, better than the services of reli^on, 
and were, as it were, asleep, even when kneeling within 
the precincts of the chcBur. He then returned to the 
subject he had selected, telling us poor affrighted crea- 
tures, that if we should die in the state of mortal sin in 
which most of us then were, we should assuredly be 
precipitated into hell, to suffer eternal and infinite pains, 
and the company of devils, which were to be our tor- 
mentors, and to be tormented with us. 

In all this long and frightful exordium was not one 
ray of hope or comfort, of light or joy ; but, as I before 
said, I was in that state of dulness and insensibility, 
that I did not seem to care what was said to me ; and 
though I did not actually doubt what the father asserted, 
I was certainly of opinion that he was keeping back 
some part of the truth, and in fact exhibiting a garbled 
statement of the dealings of^ the Almighty with his 
(creatures. 

Vol. VII.— F . 
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This sermon afforded subject of conversation at din* 
ner, and gave Annunciata occasion, the soperieure being 
absent, to reprove us so severely, and with so great an 
air of superiority, on the sort of spirit we had lately 
shown, with regard to seeking rest and repose rather 
than endeavouring to obtain merit by our good works, 
that it was with some difficulty that we could restrain 
ourselves from demanding by what authority she pre- 
sumed to pass so severe a censure on the actions of 
persons who were many of them her seniors in the 
establishment. La Mere Genefride, however, took upon 
herself to answer her, saying, that she thought it some- 
what out of season, when the pestilence was actually 
within our walls, to require any unusual severities from 
the few sisters remaining in health; but Annunciata 
reproved her with such an air of superior sanctity, as 
made her shrink into herself, proceeding, at the same 
time, to enlarge upon the merit of prayer and penitence, 
especially under such circumstances as we then were, 
and to bring forth all the arguments for mortifying the 
llesh, commonly brought forward by persons of her 
persuasion, — alleging that these efforts should never be 
relaxed, inasmuch as the first of saints can never de- 
serve the final grace, or the grace of perseverance, even 
by the most meritorious efforts. 

" That is," replied Pauline, " you mean to assert, that 
we never can attain a state of holiness so exalted, as to 
be assured that we shall persevere to the end.'' 

" We cannot merit the grace of perseverance," Re- 
plied Annunciata, ** because, in order that God should 
grant us this final and infinite favour — ^namely, the assu- 
rance that we shall die in a state of grace — we must 
merit infallible and efficacious assistance, to prevent 
us from sinning in the hour of death." 

" From whence," returned Pauline, with that air of 
arch simplicity which her features so easily assumed, 
" do you derive these principles, Sister Annunciata 1 
Are they found in the Holy Scriptures ?" 

Annunciata gave her a searching look, and seemed to 
me to be more disconcerted and embarrassed than I had 
often seen her, but recovering herself presently, she 
answered, ** I teach you nothing but what is authorized 
by the high authorities of the only true and perfect 
church on earth." 

" Are we to consider you, Sister Annimciata*" asked 
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Pauline, " as our future ruler in this house ? Do pray 
inform us in what light we are to look upon you ; in 
order that we may shape our conduct accordingly." 

" That question," replied the nun, with perfect 
calmness, " might as well be addressed to madame ; 1 
am only what she makes me ; I merely take the place 
which is assigned me by my superiors." 

" All that I have to request," resumed Pauline, with 
equal calmness, *' is, that 1 may know what that place 
may be; as much that concerns me must depend 
upon it." 

" I do not quite comprehend," returned Annunciata, 
'' how my situation in this family should concern you, 
Sister Pauline." 

Pauline made no answer, and it was apparent that 
Annunciata found it difficult to retain her calmness of 
deportment any longer, though she made strong and 
visible efforts to do so, and finally succeeded. 

The same evening the superieure called us into her 
presence, and then in a very solemn manner informed 
us that it was determined by the spiritual rulers of the 
house, among whom she enumerated the bishop, Father 
Joachim, and herself, that the place of la Mdre Ursule, 
as la mere assistante, should be filled up by the sister 
Annunciata, as a step to the place of superieure, in case 
of her own death ; ** which event," she added, " if I am 
doomed to suffer, for any length of time, what I have 
lately gone through, cannot be far distant ; although 1 
am entitled, by my age, to look forward to spending 
many years with you, my children." And she wept as 
she spoke, and exhibited a countenance much altered by 
recent suffering. 

The sister Annunciata was universally dreaded, if not 
hated, in the house. This declaration, therefore, was 
not received without some manifestations of discon- 
tent ; to which, however, few dared to give utterance 
any further than by expressing their earnest hopes that 
their present superieure might long be spared to them. 

" I shall not leave you the sooner, my children," she 
replied, "for having informed you of these arrange- 
ments ; neither would you lose any thing by my re- 
moval : the sister Annunciata being evenr way, from 
her superior sanctity, her knowledge of all matters 
regarding the especial duties of those devoted to our 
Holy Mother, ana the nobility of her birth and carriage, 

F2 
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fully as fit as I am for the important office which I fill; 
and more fit," she added, " when the painful nature of 
some of my duties are considered; inasmuch as she 
has not that weakness of heart which has made me bow 
beneath the strokes, which it has pleased the Supreme 
Ruler of all things to lay upon me within the last few 
weeks." 

The superieure melted into tears, as she uttered these 
last words ; and that very weakness of heart, of which 
she complained, seemed to many of us that very part of 
her character which we should most miss in her in- 
tended successor. Yet what weakness or softness she 
alluded to we could not understand ; for certainly we 
had always found her suflficiently severe. 

Annunciata was not present during that part of the 
conference which I have related ; but, being called for, 
she entered with her arms folded and her eyes cast 
down, with all that show of proud humility and affected 
meekness which the ambitious well know how to put 
on while ascending the ladder, and which they equsdly 
well know how to put off when they have acquired the 
highest round. God forgive me, if I wrong this young 
woman ! but I certainly believe that ambition was so 
predominant a passion in her mind, that there was no 
crime at which she would have hesitated to remove a 
hinderance to the gratification of this passion. 

Having entered, she was presented to us as one to 
whom, notwithstanding her youth, we were to look up as 
to a superieure ; and when I afterward learned that she 
was related to the bishop, who was the spiritual head of 
t]ie household, I ceased to wonder at her proposed ele- 
vation, although both Pauline and I wondered at the 
influence she had acquired over the superieure, %ho had 
always appeared to us to be a woman of spirit. 

It was six o'clock in the afternoon when we were 
dismissed from the presence of the abbess. I woiM 
have my reader mark the hour, and ask himself if the 
objects of ambition, however high, are worthy the pur- 
suit of rational creatures, — knowing, as they must do, 
how uncertain are all earthly possessions, and how sud- 
denly all that we have so eagerly desired may be torn 
from our grasp ; and how often it happens that there is 
a canker at the root, which imbitters even the short 
moments of possession. 

It was natural for the eyes of the householid to be 
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upon the sister Annunciata during the whole of next 
day ; some looking upon her with eager curiosity, in 
order to ascertain in what manner she would bear her 
honours ; others eying her in the spirit of envy ; and a 
third description of persons beholding her with that dull 
wonder with which inferior minds are apt to contem- 
plate all such as are suddenly raised above them, in 
however small a degree. It was equally natural also 
that Pauline and I should speak of her when the first 
opportunity offered of being alone, which was at the 
hour of recreation at noon the next day. 

We were walking in the garden, at the higher part of 
it, facing the open windows of the infirmary, in which 
three of the sick still lay, though, as we trusted, in a 
state of convalescence. We began our discourse by 
speaking of the changes which had been wrought in the 
house by the ravages of the fever, and I expressed my 
hope that the pestilence had fulfilled its commission, 
and that we might now be spared all future horrors of 
this kind. 

** Angelique !" said Pauline, and looked me hard in the 
face. 

" What do you mean V I asked. 

♦* Nothing," she repUed, " if— but no more of this. 
See you not that poor Annunciata, how she veils her 
imperiousness under the cloak of holy meekness, as if 
— as if we could not discern that which lies beneath ; 
that aching heart, that sense of the emptiness of ambi- 
tious gratifications, that worm gnawing at the root." 

"Why, Pauline," I answered, "you but yesterday 
were raving at this poor Annunciata, and saying that if 
she were promoted, you would certainly take the black 
veil in another house ; and now your whole heart seems 
to be drawn out in pity for her." 

"Because," she replied, and looked inquiringly at 
me again ; and then, changing the discourse, she spoke 
of the fever, and asked me if I had heard any of the 
sisters state that those who had been seized with this 
dreadful malady experienced any previous symptoms 
which might, had they been attended to, have warned 
them of what they had to apprehend. 

" Mother of mercy !" I exclaimed. " Dear Pauline, 
are you not well 1" And I felt, dull as I had before been, 
that if I were to lose my Pauline, I should be lost in« 
deed. 
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'* No, my Angelique,*^ she replied, ^ there is no cause 
to be uneasy about me. But 1 am doin^ wrong to dwell 
on these things ; I ought to recollect the entire confi- 
dence in God evinced in that subterranean chapel by the 
sweet Clarice ; how she was enabled to maintain the 
truth without fear of man, and to retain her constancy 
to the last moment. Oh ! Angehque, the more I think 
of it, the more am I convinced that Clarice was right** 

*' And we, in consequence, all wrong,*^ I answered; 
^but I cannot reflect — I cannot reason! What is to 
become of us, if the church in which we trust is a de- 
ceitful one V 

'* God help us !*^ replied Pauline, *' the Lord have 
mercy upon us ! Oh ! that I could but once obtain the 
sight of a volume of the Holy Scriptures ! Let the re- 
formed churches, as they call them, be corrupt, as they 
are said to be ; yet at least they have not this sin to 
lay to their charge, namely, that they withhold the 
Scriptures from their people." 

I had remarked, dunng this conversation, that Pauline 
had more than once dropped certain imperfect and broken 
hints, which at one moment seemed to bear reference 
to Clarice, and at another to Annunciata. I had 
pressed her several times to explain these hints, but she 
always put me off, leaving at the same time, however> a 
sort of nameless dread upon my mind, and this dread 
was associated with Annunciata ; for all anxiety with 
regard to poor Clarice was now necessarily at ah end. 

That same night we were all assembled at complines 
in the chceur. Annunciata had taken her place by the 
side of the superieure : my eyes were from time to 
time directed towards her; she stood in an attitude 
which I could not understand — it was not natural, yet I 
hardly knew why it was not so. The glare of the lamp 
fell upon her face — ^her beautiful face ; the expression 
of that too was singular. She was at the head of the 
circle of sisters, I was at the other end of that circle, 
and the Kyrie Eleison was rising in fuU chorus to the 
vaulted roof, when suddenly a flash of brilliant and 
burning crimson mounted to the cheeks of her on whom 
I was thus intently gazing, adding a sudden and unnat^ 
ural lustre to her dark It^an eye ; at the same moment 
she began to lose the firmness of her posture, and sud- 
denly fell back from that seemingly holy circle which 
she was doomed never again to join.^ 
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There was an immediate cessation of the choral har- 
mony, the last imperfect note rising into a frightful and 
almost universal shriek ; while one and another shrai^ 
back from the fainting sister, exclaiming, *^ Mere de 
misericorde, la peste, encore la peste, toujours la peste !" 

" I knew it would be thus," said Pauline, who had 
been the first to raise the head of the unhappy sister ; 
*' I felt that it would be thus. Oh ! Clarice ! sweet 
Clarice ! thou art now avenged." 

I believe that I alone heard or understood this excla- 
mation ; but it was terrible to hear the wailings of the 
poor abbess, who had thrown herself on the pavement 
by the side of Annunciata; and truly her afihghted 
countenance was enough to fill every mind with horror. 
But the menials were lifting the sister, for the purpose 
of bearing her to the infirmary, when the abbess ex- 
claimed, " Not to the infirmary — not to the infirmary— 
to my chamber." Annunciata had not spoken since she 
had fallen, till she had felt herself raised and had heard 
these words, " to my chamber," — when, strugghng con- 
vulsively, and speakmg with effort — " No, no," she said, 
*' not there, within that chamber — where she stood and 
knelt and prayed ; and where that corpse" — ^the supe- 
rieure placed her hand on her lips, saying, *' Poor child, 
she raves — she knows not what she says — but do not 
heed her ; obey my orders — convey her to my chamber, 
I will attend her myself— yet one moment and I will 
follow her — but this is too much ;" and she clasped her 
hands, and raised her eyes, as if invoking mercy from 
above. Good God ! thou alone canst tell what was then 
passing in her mind. Oh! who can appreciate the 
weight of crime and wo which she was, from that 
moment, doomed to sustain nearly alone ; for with An-' 
nunciata failed the last of her female confidantes. 

Well do I remember her figure as she stood looking 
up towards the ceiling of the chceur ; but my attention 
was immediately drawn from her to the wretched sister 
whom they were bearing away out of our sight, and 
there were not many then present who ever saw her 
more. A few days finished the tragedy, and the noble 
and beautiful daughter of Colonna was the last victim 
of the terrible pestilence of which I have already said 
so much. Her grave was side by side with the plot of 
«arth dedicated to her who had once been her chosen 
companion and most intimate associate; and thus 
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would the memory of both these emmently beautiful 
■istere soon have perished together, had not certain 
circomstances arisen which connected the disastrous 
history of the unfortunate Clarice too intimately with 
my own fate to render it possible for me to forget the 
most trivial circumstance which I had ever known as 
relating to her. Although the time which I spent in the 
convent was very short, yet to look back upon it, and 
to view all the workings of my mind during that inter- 
Tal of my hfe, I could imagine that I had spent more 
years than in truth I had spent months under that roof. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TROUBLES FROM WITHOUT. 

It was July when I professed ; the pestilence had oc- 
curred some weeks afterward ; it had continued about 
a month in the house, and from that period till the end 
of September nothing of any importance happened; 
but to say how deeply sad we were all this time would 
be impossible. Our numbers were diminished ; several 
of our leading characters were no more, and it seemed 
that others were likely to follow, for la M^e Genefride 
was thoroughly depressed, and the superieure seemed to 
be quite unable to rouse herself. Indeed, her deport- 
ment was so extraordinary after the death of Annun- 
ciata, and she was so nervous and irritable, and so filled 
with superstitious terrors, that it was very evident that 
she was hardly fit for her station. 

In the mean time, the troubles without were scarcely 
less than those within the house. The spirit of revolu- 
tion and democracy had taJcen such hold of the lower 
classes in St. Siffren, and such fearful tumults were 
continually excited, that many of the better classes of 
the people were compelled to quit the town in all haste; 
and the noise of the uproars within the walls not un-* 
seldom reached to the very courts of the convent. 
Those who have been in the neighbourhood of a town 
in an uproar of this kind may be aware of the numerous 
alarming sounds which proceed from it Sometimesi 
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for instance, the roar of an intoxicated mob ; again, the 
shrieks of distress, or the acclamations of persons ac- 
compUshing mischief; with the tintamarre of drums, 
bugles, trumpets, bells, hammers, and what not; and 
now and then the smoke of bonfires, and the sulphur* 
ous odour of rockets and wheels, and other fireworks. 

There are no creatures on earth so timid as nuns ; 
and when any of these symptoms of disorder reached 
our senses, to see how we all herded together, like 
frightened deer, and how miserably helpless we all 
looked, would have excited merriment in the breast of 
any one who did not properly consider that our situa* 
tion was really quite as pitiable as it appeared to be. 

It was one morning, after a night in which our quiet 
had been more than usually disturbed, that my friend 
Madame Verani appeared at the gate of the convent, 
earnestly requesting to see me and the superieure. She 
was evidently in haste, and much agitated. The supe- 
rieure obeyed the call, taking me with her, and leaning 
upon my arm, in a state of high nervous excitement, as 
she descended to the parlour behind the grille. I im- 
mediately saw, by the raised colour of my friend, that 
she was in much perplexity, and she opened the con- 
ference by informing us, " That she and Monsieur Ve- 
rani, writh their infant son, were about to leave St. Sif- 
fren, where they could not possibly remain in safety 
many weeks longer ; and that they thought it best to 
go before things came to extremity." She was proceed- 
ing, when the superieure, laying her hand on my arm, 
exclaimed, " Oh, Angelique ! what is to become of us !" 
and then, falling back in her chair, yielded to a violent 
flood of hysterical tears. 

Madame Verani, at the same instant, gave me a sig- 
nificant glance, and I contrived, while seeming to be 
busy about the superieure, so to edge myself between 
her and the grate as to receive a packet in my hand, 
and to convey it into my pocket — for nuns wear pock- 
ets, and mine was very convenient to me at this mo- 
ment. Having effected this purpose, my friend took a 
hasty leave of us ; and as the eyes which had once so 
sharply watched the novices were closed for ever, I 
soon found an opportunity to open my packet, Pauline 
being present. 

These communications were of intense interest, both 
to me and to PanUne. The letters, which were one 

F 3 
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from Madame Yerani to me, another to poor Clarice 
from her brother, and a third from some relations whom 
Pauline had in Switzerland, tended all to the same pur- 
port. They gave a frightful idea of the state of the 
country as it regarded politics ; and added, that there 
was a report gone out in the town that a religieuse had 
been confined twenty years in the dungeons of the con- 
vent, and that the magistrates and populace threatened 
to break in and ascertain the fact for themselves. It 
farther stated, that the situation of the sisters would be 
horrible indeed, if exposed without protection to the 
brutality of the infuriated mob ; and concluded with an 
earnest entreaty, backed by every argument which 
friendship and family love could bring forward, that we, 
that is, the three sisters Clarice, Pauline, and Ange- 
lique (though I should say that these were not the 
names used in the letters), would be persuaded, should 
any tumult occur, to tie a knot' in our veils, and deliver 
ourselves up to the guidance of such persons as should 
claim us under that token of the knotted veil. 

" What shaU we do ?" I said to Pauline. 

" Do 1" she replied. ** Can you hesitate when Provi- 
dence thus opens the door for us T Shall we not fly 
from this place of horrors ? Oh I that Clarice could be 
with us. What will her brother feel when he knows 
that she is no more V* and we both wept from the idea 
of what this faithful brother would suffer when told of 
the dreadful end of his sister — dreadful as to this world, 
and all worldly considerations. 

The question next occurred, shall we endeavour to 
ffive any alarm to the abbess ? but we were prevented 
from pursuing this inquiry by another suggestion — is 
there, or is there not, any person in confinement in the 
dungeons ? and may we not hasten the destruction of 
this miserable individual by this warning \ even if we 
could give it with safety to ourselves. Being restrained 
by this reflection, we dared not to speak directly on the 
subject of our communication, though we gave many 
hints to the mothers and sisters, asking them what they 
proposed to do, should the convent of St. Siffren be 
treated like that of St. Claire at Nice ? 

" If it should be so ordained," replied la Mere Aym^e, 
" why 1 will e'en lay me down among the ruins, and 
there will I lie and give up the spirit : for here have I 
dwelt through a long life under the protection of the 
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Mother of Mercy, and here will I remain ; and here will 
I lay my old bones, while my flesh mingles with the 
dust of those who are gone before.'^ 

" Mother," said Paifine, for we had got her by our- 
selves, beyond the hearing of the rest of the house- 
hold, " what is to become of Sister Agnace when the 
dungeons are laid open V^ 

*' Agnace !" said the old lady, starting, " what do you 
know of her 1" 

'* Oh !" said Pauline, " I know all about her ; I know 
her whole history." 

•* And who told it, daughters V she asked. 

" That tongue," replied Pauline, " which will never 
move again." 

" Ay !" exclaimed the mother, who, as I before said, 
was nearly childish, '* she knew it all, and it was she 
who advised that she should be put out of the way. It 
was a sad business, daughters. The poor thing was so 
young; she was not more than eighteen: she would 
not be fifty if she were now living." 

" And she is living, you know, mother," said Pauline. 

" I cannot say," replied the mother ; *' I was never in 
their confidence : but I always understood that she had 
died some ten years after she had been incarcerated." 

" Who told you, mother, that she had diedl" 

** I cannot bear it in mind," she replied ; " but it was 
well known when — but my memory is gone. Did she 
not die of the pestilence ?" 

•* When 1" asked Pauline. 

*' Were you not speaking of that poor Clarice 1" re- 
turned the mother. 

" No," replied Pauline; **of Agnace. Is she dead, 
or is she still in confinement V 

" What, in this house !" exclaimed the mother ; " Ag- 
nace did you say ^ how should she be living. It was 
thirty years ago, I tell you." 

" But what did they confine her for V asked Pauline. 

" They knew best," returned the old nun. " What 
am I, that I should judge my superieures. They did as 
the church directed. Is not our holy mother church in- 
fallible V and she crossed herself, and mumbled a 
prayer, sinking again into her usual state of quiet im- 
becility. 

" Poor soul ! at any rate," remarked Pauline, '* she is 
not one of the deceivers ; she at least, I trusti is free 
from this crime.*' 
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^ DeceiverB,^ I repeated, ^yoar principles are chang* 
io^, Pauline.'' 

^ It may be so,** she answered ; ** but this poor 
Agnace!" 

^ God only knows,'' I replied, ** but I am weary of 
aO this mummery and mystery. I have lost my confi- 
dence in my spiritual guides. I am ready to doubt all 
religion, and to fancy thai it is all made up by ambitious 
men and women for their own ends." 

•* What !" said Pauline, " have you forgotten Clarice, 
and all that she said in that awful subterraneous scene ? 
Can you for an instant suppose that there is no reality 
in that which supported a creature so young, so. weak, 
so helpless in all appearance, under circumstances of 
such inconceivable horror as those in which she stood, 
and where there was no wondering world around ta ad- 
mire her constancy or condemn her obstinacy ? Oh ! 
Angelique, there must be more in religion than we have 
yet learned." 

I recollect little more of this conversation. The har- 
rowing scenes which soon followed have effaced the 
particulars of it from my mind. 

It was about four days after this — days in which no- 
thing occurred, as far as I remember, and in which we 
followed, as usual, our dull round of formalities — when, 
being in the garden with Pauline soon after nones, and 
being deeply engaged in conversing upon the extraordi- 
nary purport of the letters which had been brought to 
me by Madame Verani, we were startled, during a pause 
of our discourse, by a sort of low rushing sound, resem- 
bling, more nearly than any thing else I can conceive, 
the breaking of a dam at a very great distance, and the 
consequent bursting of some torrent. 

" Hark !" exclaimed Pauline. 

The rushing sound continued, hardly becoming more 
distinct or audible. 

** It is the wind," I said : for although the day was 
clear, there was a considerable agitation caused by the 
air among the higher branches of the cedars. 

** No," said Pauline, ** no, it is not the wind ;" and she 
looked terrified. 

** Is it a mountain torrent V I said ; " if so, we should 
see the brook swell presently" (I have before men- 
tioned that a stream ran from the hills through the con- 
TjNit garden) ; and we immediately walked towar^k ^t» 
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rill : but saw no change in it. It was keeping its gentle 
course through its flowery channels, and we stood 
awhile on its banks. 

" Ah, Angelique !" said Pauline, " why am I so sad, 
so full of apprehension :" and clasping her hands, '* Oh, 
God !" she exclaimed, ^\ merciful God ! direct and guide 
us. If we are in error, remove the clouds of doubt and 
darkness which obscure our minds ; lead us into the 
tnith ; enable us to fix our confidence where only it 
should be placed ; and as to the rest — as to this present 
world — do with us according to thy good pleasure." 
So saying, she threw her arms around me suddenly, 
adding, '' But if it be thy good pleasure, Lord, grant 
that I may not be parted from my own sweet Angel- 
ique." 

For a moment we seemed to be quite carried away 
by our feelings : but the next instant, recollecting our- 
selves, we were made aware of an increase in the sound 
which had first excited our fears. 

*' Good heavens !'* exclaimed Pauline, " they are up in 
St. Siffren ; the town is in tumult. Can you not distin- 
guish the tones of human voices ? and it is a general and 
appalling tumult." So saying, she ran into the house, 
and meeting several of the sisters, who were scattered 
about, she spread the alarm through the house. There 
'was a narrow pointed door which opened from one of 
the chambers upon a winding stair, which led up to 
a tower from whence the whole town of St. Siflfren 
might be seen. This door was always kept locked : 
but the superieure, hearing of the alarm, sent for the 
portress ; and having caused it to be opened, she as- 
cended with some of the elders, and we the younger 
part of the family were not backward in following her. 
There were narrow slits of windows presenting them- 
selves at every turn of these stairs, some opening to- 
wards the mountains, and others in the direction of the 
valley ; while those on the south looked directly down 
upon the town below, and seemed terribly high, from 
the exalted site of the convent. Having reached one 
of these, the noise which we had heard from the garden 
burst violently upon our ears. It was that of an en- 
raged populace, so aptly described in Scripture by the 
roaring of the sea ; and accompanied with the clang of 
martisu instruments. We had heard noises of this kind 
before^ bat never simultaneous and terrific, like those 
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which arose to our ears at that moment ; and we also 
observed the sinial of desolation, namely, the tri-col- 
oured flag, fixed on the summit of the great dome of the 
church of St. Siffren, from which the cross had already 
been torn down. 

" Great heaven !" exclaimed Pauline ; " the moment 
for resolution is arrived — our deliverance or our death 
is at hand. Shall we speak ? Shall we tell the supe- 
rieure what she has to dread V^ 

" Agnace," I said, " that unhappy one in the dungeon, 
might we not thus fix her doom ? No : let things take 
their course. If they have done this sin, they have every 
thing to fear ; and they will deserve their fate. IX not, 
God will protect them." 

At that instant the superieure passed us, hastening 
down the steps with the utmost precipitance, and giving 
directions to the portress to send immediately for Father 
Joachim. But the abbess being gone, and many of the 
elder religieuses having retired to their cells, no doubt 
in order to invoke the aid of those helpless idols who 
themselves were doomed to speedy destruction, several 
of us younger ones remained at the windows of the 
tower, fixed to the spot, and scarcely remarking the ap- 
proaching shadows of the evening, until the dark out- 
lines of the great church and bastions of the town were 
marked on the horizon, aqd a new light burst upon the 
scene, from the lurid glare of a huge bonfire which, as 
far as we could discern, had been lighted up in the great 
square of the town, called La Place. The light from this 
fire was such as to show the figures of aU the neigh- 
bouring buildings, and to cause the copings, which in 
many instances were of tin, to glare fearfully, and as if 
they were already ignited. The uproar increased at the 
same time, and most terrifying yells arose, from one 
moment to another, from amid the troubled city. «Still, 
however, there was no indication that any attack was 
meditated upon the convent ; and as we had omitted 
the service called vespers, allowing the usual hour to 
pass away in our terror, we were called to complines, 
perhaps an hour earher than usual. Father Joachim 
was not present, another person officiating in his place. 

It was the end of the month of September, and it was 
quite dark before the service was finished ; but just as 
we were about to conclude it, a tremendous shout as }f 
close to the conyent, filled the whole chapel, and died 
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away along the passages which branched from it. This 
shout was accompanied by the heavy trampling of many 
feet ; while the red glare of torches shone into the 
chapel, rendering the Gothic outlines of the windows 
near the roof distinctly visible ; illuminating at the same 
time the gildings and fresco paintings on the ceiling, 
and seeming, as it were, almost to animate the figure 
(larger than life) of the foundress of our order, which 
was painted in the centre of the roof. A tremendous 
knocking, pr rather hammering, at the door of the house 
next ensued ; and in an instant, closing our books and 
throwing them from us, we all fled in different direc- 
tions, some to one part of the house, some to another, 
while Pauline and I made our way into the cimetiere, 
attempting to open a door which led from thence into 
the gsurden : but before we could ascertain whether we 
could open this door or not, I heard my own name 
called, and the next moment, the portress, all trembling, 
and in great alarm, informed me that I must hasten to 
the parlour and present myself to the bailiff of St. Siffren. 
" Gracious heaven !" 1 exclaimed ; ** and for what ?" 
The portress could not answer this question ; but forci- 
bly separating Pauline from me, for that faithftU friend 
would, I verily believe, have followed me unto death* 
she drove me before her (I know not how better to ex- 
press myself) into the parlour, where I found the ab- 
bess in conversation with a man of the coarsest aspect 
and manner, who was without the grille. This man 
was seated, though the superieure was standing, and he 
wore a cocked-hat, garnished with a tri-coloured rosette. 
" This young woman," he said, as if carrying on a 
speech already commenced, *^ that is^ the kinswoman 
of Citizen Verani, is the person I desire to see. Citizen 
Verani is a friend of mine. I therefore choose to be- 
friend his cousin. You have nothing further to do 
with my motives, nor am I disposed to listen to your 
superstitious and ridiculous jargon. I understand that 
you people of the cloister are deep in the merchandise 
of lies : therefore I advertise you that I know the citi- 
zen Cecile Recordi, who was living awhile with her re- 
lations in the town of St. Sififren, and that I choose to 
speak with her myself." Then seeing me, " Come for- 
ward, young woman," he said, '* put aside your mum- 
meries, and exhibit your face ; maybe I have seea a 
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I looked at the superieure, in order to ascertain what 
she would wish me to do or say ; and this short delay 
was the means of bringing a volley of oaths and blas- 
phemies from the dreadful reprobate ; although, when he 
had duly examined me through the bars, he laughed 
aloud, and passed some low joke respecting the cage, 
whose bars he swore he would speedily break, in order 
that if there were any more young birds such as I was 
confined therein, they might spee&y find their wings. 
Then adding, " Well, fair citizen, I wish you to under- 
stand this much, that you are now as entirely at liberty 
as I am, and that you have nothing to do but to come 
round to where I stand, and place your arm within 
mine, and if you are not happy then, why all I can say 
is this, that it will be more your own faidt than mine ; 
and so much for you, Citizen Recordi. But now for 
you!'^ he added, addressing the superieure, while his 
coarse features worked with rage and scorn, — ** do you 
flatter yourself, vile and hypocritical instrument of tyr- 
anny and hypocrisy, that your abominable doings are 
hidden from the world, and that the revenge of the peo- 
ple will not reach you sooner or later ? You tremble, I 
see ; and well you may ! I need but speak the word, 
and the justly infuriated populace will break in upon yon 
and compel you to give an account of your dark and 
secret transactions. But you have one more chance for 
your life, wretched woman ; produce the miserable crea- 
ture whom you, and those who have gone before you, 
have incarcerated these many years. Go, this instant, 
and open her dungeon and bring her out : or by — " and 
he swore^ a dreadful oath, " the populace shall be let in 
upon you, and you shall be torn limb from limb.'' 

The superieure, though more dead than alive, sol- 
emnly protested her innocence ; and assured him, that 
although she could not answer for what might have been 
done before her time, there neither then was nor ever 
had been a person confined in a subterraneous cell since 
she had fiUed the place of superieure. 

The bailiff shook his head, and replied, ** Well, wo- 
man, you have sealed your own perdition — ^it is done !" 
and muttering something, of which we heard only cer- 
tain blasphemous expressions, which made our blood 
freeze in our veins, he rushed out of the parlour-door, 
leaving us behind the grate, in a state of horror which I 
cannot describe. By this time all fear of the superieim 
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had passed from my mind, shrinking, as it were, before 
the more terrible images excited by the blasphemous 
democrat ; and I, therefore, being alone with her, as I 
was, dared to entreat her, if there were any person con- 
fined in the dungeons, instantly to set her free ; and per- 
mit her to be conveyed, by the garden-gate, into some 
place where she might be concealed from the populace. 
I even offered to be her agent in this work ; and to 
sooth and reconcile the sufferer so far to what had 
passed as to prevent her from appearing against her 
persecutors. 

** I assure you, and you may beUeve me," replied the 
abbess, " that you are under a deception ; and I am will- 
ing now to declare, in the name of the sovereign queen 
of heaven, that at this moment, to the extent of my be- 
lief, there is no such unhappy creature under this roof." 
She was proceeding, when a shout more near, more ter- 
rible than any I had ever heard before, burst upon our 
senses, entering from without, and being re-echoed by 
the wild shrieks of the sisters within. This horrible 
shout, which resembled what I could have imagined to 
be the yells of demons, had nothing in it of distinctness 
excepting the words '^ A has, abas," too well understood 
by us ; and it was followed by a rush of many heavy 
feet, and the noise of many hammers, against the inner 
door of the entrance. Swift as thought I raised the cor- 
ner of my veil and tied a large knot in it, and then fled 
after the abbess, who had darted from the parlour, though 
I presently lost sight of her, fmding myself in a narrow 
passage which led, one way to the cimetiere, and an- 
other into the interior of the house. The passage was 
arched, or vaulted, and nearly dark, excepting where the 
light from the heavens, in which the moon, not far from 
the full, was riding amid flickered clouds. The silver 
beam rested on the grassy plot, where many a slight in- 
equality in the surface of the ground marked the resting- 
places of our companions, recently added to the multi- 
tude of those who, during ages gone by, had lived and 
died in the convent. 

At the moment that my eye first extended through 
the dark vista of the passage, and rested on the cross, 
another wild shriek burst upon my ear, and I beheld 
several of the terrified sisters rush through the burying- 
ground and throw themselves at the foot of the cross, 
clins^ to the pedestal and pressing their faces upon 
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the cold marble, while more than one man, following 
them from the house, endeavoured to drag them from 
their place of refuge ; uttering at the same time such 
blasphemous jests as filled my whole soul with horror. 
Tbe next moment the figure of a man darkened the pas- 
sage ; and he, probably seeing the outline of my form, 
came rapidly forward, and attempted to seize me : but I 
sprang by him and flew along the cloisters, by which 
(as I have before described) the cimetiere was sur- 
rounded. There, drawing myself within the shade of 
one of the clustered pillars, I trusted that I was unob- 
served, though my heart beat with such violence that I 
could hardly distinguish the tumult within from that 
which was without : for the clamours of the frantic 
mob, and the reverberation of heavy strokes (for they 
were beating down the doors, and tearing up the im- 
ages, in every part of the house) came rushing along the 
galleries, and sweeping round the cloisters, with a force 
so deafening and appalling as absolutely to deprive me, 
for some moments, of my senses. But a comparative 
stillness soon followed ; when I was able to recollect 
myself again. 

The riSfians who had attacked the terrified sisters at 
the foot of the cross had been called off to some other 
work of mischief; and there was, as it were, a pause with- 
in the cimetiere ; — and truly it was a solemn scene which 
I then beheld in the fitfid light of the moon ; as the 
clouds passed over the disk of the planet, at one mo- 
ment revealing every object, at another shrouding all in 
a dubious light, in which only the white veils of the sis- 
ters who were clinging to the cross could be distin- 
guished. I was in agonies for my Pauline, and ready 
to run all hazards in order that I might again rejoin her, 
and I was in the very act of leaving my place of refuge 
for this purpose, when suddenly several voices became 
distinct, as if proceeding from persons who had sepa- 
rated themselves from the mass of the people ; and 
shortly afterward various figures of men appeared in 
the court, and one, advancing in the direction where I 
stood, discerned my figure, and extended a hand to seize 
me. Fear made me active, and I ran from him, cross- 
ing the court, and making a desperate plunge at a wooden 
door which, as I well knew, opened into a large wide 
outhouse, where the bier, the spades, and mattocks, and 
all other apparatus and instruments belonging to the 
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burying-ground were always kept. The door of this 
gloomy place, being somewhat mouldy, gaiw way imme- 
diately : yet not so suddenly but that the individual who 
was pursuing me had obtained a full sight of my figure ; 
and I was immediately aware that although I had pulled 
the door after me, he had opened it, and was actually in 
the dark chamber with me. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DELIYBRANCE. 

Though I feared to stumble over the bier, yet I has- 
tened onward, and presently saw a light through the 
chinks of something I took to be a door at the farther 
end. This my place of refuge was, in fact, a charnel- 
house, into which many mouldering bones of those who 
had died perhaps ages past had, from time to time, been 
thrown by the grave-digger. But, having reached the 
door at the farthest end, 1 was unable to move it, though 
it shook in my hand ; and I was on the point of giving 
myself up to despair, not knowing what indignity might 
be offered me next by the man of whose near approach 
I was aware, when a voice, which I instantly knew to 
be that of an educated person, though the accent was 
foreign, uttered these words : *^ The lady of the knotted 
yeil has no reason to fear the person who now addresses 
her." 

" Heaven be praised !'-' I exclaimed ; " which has sent 
me a deliverer in my hour of utmost need ;" and I ex- 
tended my hand to the stranger with a feeling of that 
entire confidence which I never had reason to think 
misplaced. 

" Deliverer, lady !" he answered ; ** we must not exult 
too soon. How are we to get out of this place V — and 
he struck the door before mentioned with such force 
ttiat he made it shake violently, but it did not give way. 

" This will not do, I fear," he said; ** could we but 
gain the garden V 

I jNToposed that we ahould return* and endeavoiir to 
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reach it in another direction, and I explained to him my ' ^ 
anxiety for my dear Pauline. 

" Be easy, madam," he replied ; '* she is safe :" but 
before he could add more, the glare as of a torch shone 
into the chamber, revealing the spades and mattocks, 
and heaps of remains, together with the bier in the cen- 
tre of the apartment, of which the shade, accurately 
traced on the sandy pavement, reached the place on 
which we stood. By this same light I saw the person 
with whom I was so strangely associated, and had not a 
doubt that I was with the brother of poor Clarice ; but 
he did not mention his sister, and I also refrained from 
the painful subject, although, had I at that moment been 
willing to enter upon it, I should not have had time ; for 
he suddenly seized my hand, having observed a way to 
the left, in the farthest comer of the apartment, to which 
he drew me hastily, and had hardly brought me within 
its shade, when the persons who bore the torch entered 
by the entrance from the burying-ground. 

Immediately within the archway in which we had 
taken refuge was a narrow winding stone staircase, up 
which we ran, and stood a moment to listen, with in- 
tense anxiety, to what was passing below. We heard 
many ruffian voices holding converse with each other, 
and mingling their vile discourse (for vile indeed it was 
in every respect) with many blasphemous expressions 
and disgusting jests. 

" She is not here, Jansen," said one of these persons ; 
'^ this is a charnel-house, and we run the chance of 
awakening the pestilence if we make a stir among these 
bones. If the bailiff desires her company he may look 
for her himself; that is, if the search must needs be 
carried on in this charnel-house." 

" What say you," said another, ** of throwing a torch 
under yon bier T — if it take fire it will bum out the bad 
air. Faugh ! faugh ! the place scents of death." 

We heard no more, nor did we stay to ascertain 
whether the proposal of igniting the bier were assented 
to or not; but going so^ly up another round of the 
stairs, we presently found ourselves before a grated 
opening or window, beyond which were tali trees. 

"I know where I am now," said my comp>anion; 
" could we but escape through this window we shodd 
be in the forest. I am acquainted with all the enviroiyi 
of this place," he added ; ** 1 have examiiied them too 
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often to be mistaken, though I never actually discovered 
this opening ; it is not so high from the ground but that 
we might get out. Now is our moment ; the wretches 
are gone from below ;" and instantly grasping the bars, 
he succeeded, after several violent efforts, in dislodging 
some of them, throwing them out on the ground below, 
"with a quantity of plaster and stone, and leaving an 
opening quite sufficient to permit us to force ourselves 
through : which opening being effected, " Now, lady," 
he said, " for courage and activity !" and so saying, he 
extended his body through the breach, and seized the 
bough of the nearest tree ; the next moment he had 
ffwiing himself to the ground, and stood looking up to 
me from below. 

" The distance is small, lady," he said ; and he di- 
rected me how to manage my escape through the aper- 
ture, promising to receive me in such a way as to break 
my fall. " You are light, lady ; do not fear. Remem- 
ber that, strange as your situation may appear to be, 
you are with one who feels himself bound to serve you 
with the last drop of his blood, and to treat you with all 
honour and reverence." 

There was not time for me to reply ; I had no doubt 
of the honour of the person in whom I was trusting ; 
and though I can hardly now tell how it was effected, I 
found myself the next instant on the grass without the 
walls, supported by the brother of the lamented Cla- 
rice. 

*' One moment, lady," he said, " for taking breath, and 
then we must away ;" and giving me his arm, while he 
grasped my hand, he dragged me on through bushes, 
brambles, and high grass, while every step removed U9 
farther from the gloomy prison from which we had es- 
caped. As to speaking, I had not breath for it ; but he, 
who had been more accustomed to active life than I h^d 
been, was by no means so overpowered as I was. 
** Unfortunately," he said, " we have the water-course 
between us and the rendezvous of our friends ; but there 
is a plank thrown over the torrent somewhat above, by 
which we must pass ; in the mean time, we must keep 
in the shade of the bushes until we have crossed the 
water, lest we should be pursued. Should they discover 
the way by which we escaped, they will follow us, with- 
out question. But take courage, and, with the Divine 
help, we idiall be out of their reach in a few minutes.*' 
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Thus he comforted me, as he dragged me forward* 
giving me no time to look back, till we arrived at some 
little distance from the convent, at a place where a 
narrow plank was thrown over the water-course, and 
on the eastern side of the fir-crowned hiU, which I have 
spoken of as being seen from my ceU. The path which 
we had traversed was shaded with brambles and low 
bushes, and as it lay somewhat under the course of the 
brook, was so swampy as to soak my shoes : but these 
were minor evils, and I did not heed them ; all my terror 
was of the pursuit of the bailiff or any of his people. 
The hill was green, and open on the other side of the 
rude bridge, and, a little way above this bridge, on the 
hill side, was a chapel of the Virgin, with an altar and 
image. This had originally been a beautiful little edifice, 
in the style of the fiorid Gothic, but it had been suffered 
of late years to fall into ruin, and to exhibit many 
manifestations of rapid decay. 

The door of this chapel stood open, as we perceived 
when ascending the bank from where we had crossed 
the brook. We were not aware that there was any thing 
extraordinary in this appearance; indeed, we thought 
nothing of it, and were hastening past the chapel, when 
we were startled by the sound of a voice as from the other 
side of the bridge, but lower down the valley. We 
could not distinguish what was said ; but as we dreaded 
lest our figures might attract attention if we ventured 
forward over the hill at that critical moment, in which 
the moon happened to be shining forth in full splendour, 
we turned into the chapel, intending to wait there until 
the clouds should pass over the disk of the planet. 
Was this disposition of the clouds at that moment the 
effect of accident ? Is there any thing throughout ^e 
universe which befaUs by chance? "Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? and yet not one of them 
shall faU to the ground without your heavenly Father." 
My companion and I did not speak one word as we 
stood in this extraordinary situation. We were listen- 
ing with deep attention to every sound ; but there was 
a dread stillness, nor did there even proceed a murmur 
from the convent. It appeared aftervrard that the 
raging mob were at that crisis examining the dungeons 
and subterraneous chapel ; and hence their clamours 
were deadened to those above the earth. The wind 
moaning in the fir-trees which crowned the hill; the 
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rippling of the water-course, and the occasional cry of 
the night-owl, were the only sounds which disturbed 
the solemn stillness. But we saw the moon-beams resU 
ing quietly on the grass below the porch of the chapel, 
and were inclined to feel impatient, because in a night 
of clouds such as that was, there was not one to cast a 
veil over the face of the planet. 

While hesitating whether we should wait a moment 
longer, or venture forward at all hazards, alow rumbling 
sound, as beneath the earth, startled us both, so much 
so that I could scarcely restrain myself from shrieking ; 
but I was enabled to command myself, though I trembled 
violently ; nevertheless, we both, as with a spontaneous 
movement, drew closer within a recess in the wall 
which had probably been the shrine of some image. 
Another and another alarm, as proceeding from beneath 
the pavement of the sanctuary, followed from one in- 
stant to another. The idea of an earthquake so for- 
cibly seized our minds that we attempted not to move, 
but stood fixed to the place where we were ; a rattling, 
underground, tremulous noise then ensued, and at this 
critic^ moment the figure of the Virgin, as we could 
just discern by the moonlight, began to shake and 
tremble, and before I could examine the nature of my 
feelings, which were terrible beyond any thing I had 
ever l^fore experienced, a trap-door opened in the floor, 
and a red flare proceeded from it and fiUed the whole 
chapel. 1? at that moment I thought that hell was 
yawning to swallow me up, it will not be a matter of 
astonishment to my reader, although, perhaps, that reader 
may be amazed when I inform him that, the next in- 
stant, the father Joachim ascended through the door- 
way, drawing after him, or rather bearing in his arms, 
a sister of the order of Misericorde, and that he was 
followed by the Jesuit in his habit of a monk, bearing a 
torch. Amazement now fixed both myself and my 
companion to our place, which was entirely in the 
shade within the niche in the wall ; and thus we were 
neither seen nor suspected to be present. 

The priests believed themselves to be alone ; and 
while the Jesuit carefully closed the trap-door. Father 
Joachim, having laid the sister on the pavement, sup- 
posing her to be insensible, proceeded to draw the altar, 
which was of wood, over the door in the pavement ; 
the Jesait, while holding his lamp with one hand, en- 
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deavouring to assist him with the other. All this was 
but the work of a moment, and in that moment the sis- 
ter, who had nearly fainted, beg;an to revive, and to raise 
herself from the pavement, which the father observing, 
grasped her arm, and drew her up with savage violence, 
saying, '* You have cost us dear enough already ; think 
not to escape us now ; in the dungeons of the Inquisition 
there will be no appeal ;" and he was proceeding, when 
she, as it were, slid through his arms upon her knees, 
wildly shrieking for mercy, and pleading rather for an 
instant death than the fate which was prepared for her. 
I saw not her face, for it was shrouded by her veil; 
the light was also flickering and unsteady ; but I thought 
of Agnace. Nor could I doubt but that this was the 
unhappy creature of whom the bishop had spoken, as 
of one never more doomed to see the light of day. I 
looked from her, and from the dreadful monks, to my 
own noble friend. I could feel, as he stood close to me, 
that he trembled, not indeed with fear, but impatience ; 
but he was watching the moment when the unhappy 
nun should be set on her feet, at which instant he sprang 
from our hiding-place like a tiger from his lair, and 
seizing first the Jesuit, he dashed him to the ground, and 
by the same act extin^i^ished the lamp, thus rendering 
it impossible for the priests to ascertain the number oi 
their enemies. Dreadful and sounding was the fall of 
the Jesuit, for the earth beneath was hollow and vaulted. 
I know not whether he that then fell ever rose again. 
Our champion next assailed the confpssor ; I heard the 
sound of deadly strife ; it was a terrible moment, bat 
the victory was soon decided in favour of our friend; 
and I next beheld the father rushing through the door- 
way of the sanctuary, and flying down the bank towards 
the little bridge. 

*'*Now! now!" cried Mr. Beaumont; "now is our 
moment. We must fly for our lives ; there are more of 
these demons, no doubt, at hand. Heard we not voices 
but now issuing from the glen ? Lady, follow me,*^ he 
added ; and putting his strong arm around the waist of 
the rescued sister, he urged her forward. Nor was she 
slow in understanding that her deliverance depended 
upon present exertion. She used her utmost efforts, 
feeble as she was ; and thus he hurried her along the 
side of the hiU, in the direction opposite to the conventf 
while I followed closely on his path. 
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Having reached the north side of the hill, within the 
covert of the fir-trees, he called aloud. A cheering 
voice was instantly returned : **Is all weU, Edward?" 
said the voice. 

** All well," returned the other ; " prepare the horses, 
William, and send help to meet us." We made a few 
steps farther before we were met by several sturdy 
moimtaineers, who lifted up the trembling sister, and 
bore her swiftly away to the place of rendezvous, which 
was a shepherd's hut at the northern foot of the so often 
mentioned fir-crowned eminence. 

Being thus left with Edward Beaumont (for I was not 
able to keep up with the peasants), he asked me anx- 
iously who this poor persecuted female could possibly 
be. " It cannot be," he said, " surely it cannot be — my 
sister ?" 

" Oh ! no," I answered. " No ; impossible ! Sweet 
Clarice sleeps in peace. Her end was a blessed one ; 
but this, no doubt, is Agnace ;" and I told him some lit- 
tle of what I had heard of this poor persecuted one. 

He heaved a very deep sigh, and said, " All, no doubt, 
is right ; but when informed by your friend this evening 
that I could never hope to see my Emily again on earth, 
it was an astounding blow. In time, I trust that I shall 
be enabled to thank my God on her behalf, without that 
admixture of natural sorrow which, at this time, even 
imbitters the dehght I feel in having been thus enabled 
to rescue that poor victim of their barbarous policy." 

The next moment I rushed into the arms of my be« 
loved Pauline at the entrance of the shed, who, after a 
burst of joy on beholding me, was exceedingly anxious 
to learn how our party had been thus augmented. I 
told her. in as few words as possible; and she seemed 
convinced, with me, that the poor sister who had been 
thus wonderfully rescued by the brother of the lamented 
Clarice could be no other than that Agnace of whom we 
had heard so many marvellous reports ; but we had no 
lights in the shed, and there was not a moment for de- 
lay, for we were not at all secure from Father Joachim ; 
nor had we any means of knowing what numbers he 
might have with him in the valley. The horses were 
ready, for our active friends had provided every thing 
necessary for our escape. Pauline, being first mounted- 
was led away by her impatient cousin, that same Wil- 
liam of whom she had more than once spoken to me* 

Vol. VII.— G 
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A demur had occurred how the rescued sister could 
be conveyed, as it was evident that she could not sup' 
port herself on a horse ; this was, however, soon settled 
by Mr. Beaumont, who caused her to be lifted behind 
him, his horse being powerful, while he bound her to 
himself with her veil. This was considered as only a 
temporary expedient, and yet it answered until such a 
distance from the place of danger had been gained as 
allowed opportunity for concerting some other plan. 
When all these arrangements were effected, we set out 
at full speed, and dashed down a steep ravine between 
two heights, little heeding the ruggedness of the road, 
so anxious were we to find ourselves at some distance 
from the scene of danger. Being at the bottom of this 
ravine, we stopped a few seconds to breathe our horses, 
when Pauline, drawing up to me, said, *' Angelique, I 
cannot rest till I know who this poor sister is who has 
been thus wonderfully preserved ; can she be that same 
Agnace of whom we have heard so much? or is she 
some other miserable victim of their barbarity V 

" Speak to her, madame,*^ said Mr. Beaumont ; " but I 
doubt whether she can answer you, for her head has 
fallen on my shoulder. She breathes, indeed, otherwise 
I should fear that she were a lifeless corpse. Ask her 
if she knew my Emily." 

" Did you know Clarice, dear sister ?" said Pauline. 

She repeated the name in a low voice, and then added, 
" I should know her." 

"Where," asked Pauline, "did you become ac- 
quainted with her 1" 

She made no answer. 

" Was she with you in that dungeon V resumed Paul- 
ine. 

" Who can say V replied the other ; ." who can tell 
what things were there ? — the dead were there !" 

" WTiere is Clarice now ?" continued Pauline. 

" They told me she was in the grave," she replied ; 
" under the sod — in that cold place — did they not bury 
her ?" 

"What do they call you, sister?" asked Pauline. 
" Do they call you Agnace V 

" I have no name," she answered ; " they made me 
nameless ; they wiped away all memory of me." 

She spoke low and inwardly, and then uttered a sort 
of wild shriek, clinging closer to Edward, and saying, 
in a scarcely audible whisper, " Oh ! gentle sir, take me 
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away, take me away ; they are wanting me to confess 
— to tell them all. Bid them take off those veils, and 
those black robes ; they are come to question me, and 
they will carry me to the Inquisitors.'' 

'' It is of no use," said Edward, turning to us ; " these 
savages have bereft her of her reason ; come on, we are 
losing time. Do you go before who are able ; we are 
now about to ascend a difficult pass ; I will follow as 
speedily as I can ; wait for us, who are behind, on the 
summit of the pass." 

This was done ; Pauline and I, with William, went 
forward, and we had obtained the height some minutes 
before the rest of the party* From the edge of this 
pass we were to descend into a part of the country from 
whence the valley of St. Siffren could be no longer seen.' 
William, who kept close to Pauline, informed her that 
their plan was to proceed by the shortest cut to the 

Lac de L , by which they might pass immediately 

into a certain canton in the Swiss territories, and pro- 
ceed without loss of time, and in a few hours, to the 
house of his father, M. d'lvannois, who was in the rank 
of a farmer cultivating his own estate, and living, as we 
afterward found, in a state of the utmost comfort. He 
further informed her, that they proposed to stop at a 
cottage a little league from St. Siffren, where lived ^ a 
peasant who was well known to his father ; there they 
were to change their horses or mules, and the ladies 
were to be provided with clothes suited to the condition 
of women of middling rank in Sardinia. Here they 
were to take some refreshment, and then to proceed. 
William supposed that their journey from this cottage 
would take them nearly the whole of the next day, if 
not encroach on the night ; but it seems that every pre- 
caution had been already taken to procure an easy pas- 
sage for them from one country to the other. All this 
was told me by Pauline as we went slowly up the 
rugged pass; but having arrived at the summit, we 
stopped again, not only to wait for those who were 
coming a^er us, but to take one farewell look at the 
convent, in which we had left many dear to us ; and 
oh! how left! 

But how shall I describe the scene which burst upon 
us, when, having reached the highest summit of the 
pass, and emerged from the dark ravine where the pine- 
trees met and mingled their branches above our heads, 

G3 
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we turned towards the valley. There stood the ancient 
towers of Misericorde, nearer to us, as a bird would fly, 
than we had any conception of. They seemed to ml 
the whole mouth of the pass, the hills on either side 
closing our view both to the right and to the left ; but 
oh ! horrible, affecting sight ! vivid flames were rising 
up amid the dark masses of Gothic masonry ; whether 
from one of the courts, or from the building itself, we 
could not ascertain ; but the red light flickered over the 
long slanting roofs, and intercepted every part of the 
great tower of the chapel, excepting the cupola and 
cross which surmounted it. We shrieked with horror 
when we saw this, and my heart smote me, remember- 
ing what the ruflian had said in my hearing, respecting 
his purpose of throwing his torch under the bier. 1 felt 
that I ought, at all hazards, to have run down and en- 
deavoured to prevent the mischief, and 1 wept withont 
control, while Pauline broke out into the most vehement 
exclamations of grief. " Oh ! scene of our sorrowful 
abode for many months," she exclaimed ; '* proud an- 
cient towers, place of the graves of many holy sisters, 
and is this to be thy fate ? Is thy end so sudden % so 
terrible ? so overwhelming ? And, oh ! my mothers 
and sisters ! to what are you now exposed ? Oh, God! 
my God ! in wrath remember mercy." William would 
have spoken comfort to her, but she wnrag her hands, 
and seemed as if she would have sprung from her horse 
and run back to the burning convent. 

Surely I never beheld an agony of grief more touching, 
more affecting : but she was silent in a moment. I dul 
not immediately perceive the cause. It was one hour 
before midnight, and the convent clock was tolling 
eleven. It tolled from the tower, whose base was al- 
ready wreathed in flame. It was never perhaps to 
sound again : but its motion was not precipitated ; its 
tone was full and solemn as aforetime, and we listened 
till the last deep note had died away along the valley. 
Then followed a new burst of anguish from Pauline, and 
fresh floods of tears from me. 

It was vain for William, whose features as yet I 
had never seen, to strive to console his lovely cousin. 
All he could do was to divert her attention, and to bring 
upon himself a charge of hardness of heart, even at the 
moment in which he was risking so much for her sake; 
but he was probably aware that this charge would aooo 
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be retracted, for he betrayed no symptom whatever of 
ruffled feelings, but led our horses farther along the 
pass, notwithstanding our entreaties to be permitted to 
look one moment more on the object of our painful re* 
gret. There we were speedily joined by the rest of the 
party. It seems that our suffering sister had fainted, 
and could be no longer held on the horse ; and it had 
been decided that the peasants should hastily form a 
litter of boughs and trees, and so bear her along to the 
cottage before mentioned, thence to proceed as circum* 
stances would permit. It was also decided that it would 
be best for William to go on with Pauline and me to 
the house of M. d'lvannois. 

We made several objections to this plan, saying that 
we would not leave our afflicted sister ; but they were 
absolutely overruled by our new and kind masters ; and 
two of the servants or peasants belonging to our party 
having joined us, we were led forward without further 
consultation, — ^William haying promised to return im* 
mediately to meet the other party as soon as he had 
brought us into a place of security. 

It was of no use for Pauline to murmur. She had 
met with her match (to use a somewhat vulgar phrase) 
in her young Swiss cousin, who was as lively as she 
was, and always ready to bring her to reason by a 
steady kindness, by which her over-excited feelings 
were gradually restored to the desirable equilibrium. 

I will not say a vast deal respecting our journey from 
the time we left Mr. Beaumont till we arrived at our 
peaceful and happy place of refuge. Having ridden 
briskly for about an hour through very troublesome 
passes, we arrived at a cabin, where a good woman re- 
ceived us and helped us to change our dresses. This 
was a precaution necessary to be taken before daylight. 
The dresses provided for us were those of such peas- 
ants of the neighbourhood as might be supposed to be 
somewhat above the lowest degree : we left our dresses 
of the cloister behind us. Then, having taken some 
refreshment, we renewed our journey, and proceeded 
to the next small town ; which we reached by daylight. 
We breakfasted, and continued our route without acci- 
dent till we came to a small frontier town of Piedmont, 
being provided with proper passes by the care of Wil- 
liam, who happened to be well acquainted with the 
commandant ; and about six in the afternoon reached 
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the border of the lake. This we crossed in a boat, oi 
rather, I should say, navigated for some length, for we 
went far up towards the head of the lake, where it was 
narrowest, and where the mountains formed precipices 
on either side ; and our course was so long that it was 
ten at night before we reached our destined landing- 
place. 

In describing our extraordinary escape from the con- 
vent, I am sensible that a renewal of the agitating feel- 
ings which I felt, during that escape, has again affected 
my mind, and imparted itself to my pen : but having 
arrived in imagination, on that beau]tiful lake, far re- 
moved from all those horrors with which I had been sur- 
rounded for months past, I feel a renewal of that peace 
which I then experienced while seated in that boat, and 
gliding along those waves, with my Pauline by my side. 
Wot that my contentment was perfect — for where is 
there perfect contentment on earth. I was anxious for 
my gallant deliverer, the brother of Clarice, and the 
poor sister under his care ; and I was distressed for the 
friends I had left in the convent ; and I then felt that 
they were all my friends whom I had known at St. 
Siffren. These were, at that time, the especial objects 
of mine and Pauline's anxiety ; and more than this, we 
were excessively fatigued ; yet our minds were in such 
tumult that we could not sleep, though the motion of 
the boat, the rippling sound of the water as it rushed 
by the Uttle bark, and the soft breezes which blew over 
the lake, might have induced the repose which was so 
requisite. 

" What would I give to know the name of that afflicted 
sister who was rescued by poor Clarice's brother !" said 
Pauline. 

•* It is Agnace, I cannot doubt," I answered ; " Agnace, 
of whom we have heard so much : but in that case she 
must be fifty years of age at least." 

" Well," said WiUiam, " were she sixty or a hundred, 
it would make no difference in Edward Beaumont's 
treatment of her. Oh, Pauline !" he added, " when you 
know more of Edward, you will see that religion such 
as his is more to be admired, more really excellent, 
than all the ostentatious pretensions of that abominable 
system of will-worship which you have abandoned." 

** William," replied PauUne, " be not too sure of mo. 
Have I yet said that I am convince V^ 
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•* No," he replied, " you will be careful how you do 
that, my fair cousin, inasmuch as a great desd may 
depend thereon : but, to be serious with you, Pauline, 
were I to wish you to receive a new religion, merely 
on hearsay, I should be no better than the nders of that 
false system from which you have escaped. I do not 
pretend to tell ^ou that the reformed churches are per- 
fect — far from it — ^they are very defective, inasmuch as 
th^r rulers and members are sinful men : but this at 
least they have— that they do not deny the holy Scrip- 
tures to their people — they do not seal up the fountain 
of living waters ; but rather invite their members to 
come and drink. There is no mystery, at least no 
systematic mystery, in their dealings ; aU with them is 
open; though, 1 fear, not always correct and fair. 
Nevertheless, under these visible churches the true 
believer may act and think for himself — study his Bible 
— shape his conduct according to its precepts, and have 
little else to fear than such scoffs and jeers as wicked 
men of every denomination have a delight in throwing 
upon the professors of religion.^' 

I have not described William d'lvannois. He was a 
fine young man, though not possessing a high degree of 
polish. His general manner was lively, and even play- 
ful. I was therefore the more astonished and pleased 
at the serious manner in which he pressed upon us, not 
merely his own mode of thinking, but a calm and deep 
inquiry into truth by a regular study of Scripture, cast- 
ing aside all references to the traditions and command- 
ments of men ; alleging, that at best these must be very 
uncertain guides, inasmuch as men^s passions may diot* 
tate any thing which they judged to be advantageous to 
themselves or likely to promote their own interests. 

We granted all this ; but alleged, *' that although man 
might err, we had been taught to think the church in* 
fallible and incapable of error." 

" What is the church V asked William ; ** for assuredly 
our controversy turns on this inquiry." 

•* I see that it does so," replied Pauline, " and I remem- 
ber that this was the precise point upon which the argu- 
ment between Clarice and the bishop rested ; namely, 
What is the church ?" 

"There is a distinction," said William, "made in 
the holy Scriptures, between the church and a church. 
Every established form of worship, professing the name 
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of Christian, throughout the world, whether faithful or 
corrupt, may be caUed a church — of such there are mul 
titudes; and these together form what we call the 
imiversal visible church, of which the character is im- 
perfection, inasmuch as its members are mixed, the evil 
with the good, the professor with the true believer. 
But within this visible church, within this outer court, 
which I fear is but too often little better than a den of 
thieves, are contained, as far as we are permitted to see, 
all those members of the invisible church as at any given 
period are passing through time to eternity, which can 
be no otherwise manifested to their fellow-creatures but 
by their transit through the visible church. These 
members of the visible church, under the present dis- 

gensation, which is spiritual, are in such condition, 
aving no visible head, that they cannot be numbered ; 
neither are they known, having no external beauty or 
perfection. Neither have they any authority in the 
congregation of men; for they know that this is not 
their home, nor the period of the reign of their Master, 
Christ: but they look forward to the glorious mo- 
ment of the return of their Lord — when they shall be as 
the stones of his crown, and as the rows of jewels which 
adorn his cheeks. For," added our young and enlight- 
ened teacher, all sparkling with animation, *' the prom- 
ises to the universal church above are rich and magni" 
ficent beyond all which the natural man can conceive, 
and are made evident by every beautiful figure which 
the natural world can supply. Such as glorious human 
beauty, health, renown, purity, incorruptibility, gor- 
geous apparel, perfumes, precious stones, magnificent 
scenery, exquisite fruits, groves of spice, crowns, and 
sceptres, and thrones, running brooks, cloudless skies, 
and eternal light and life ; and, in short, all that is lovely, 
all that is desirable, all that is pure and perfect. But 
ambitious men (such are and ever have been xhe rulers 
of the Roman Catholic church), in order to establish 
their own rule, have appropriated to their own ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy all the promises which belong to the 
church triumphant when manifested, as it shall be, in 
glory and dominion in the latter days, — namely, at the 
period of the return of the Lord ; and they have em- 
ployed all the natural emblems which were prepared 
Dy the omnipnotent Creator, from the beginning of time, 
for the exhibition of spiritual truths, and thus used by 
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the inspired writers, to adorn their pageantries and 
confirm their power. And they have done this so 
well that they have deceived thousands and tens of 
thousands; though I trust that witlun their tents and 
courts and gardens of imagery there have been many 
of the hidden ones of our Lord. For we cannot believe 
that all are lost to God who, during the long ages of 
rast darkness, were counted among the members of the 
Roman Catholic church." 

There was much in all this to render us very thought- 
ful ; but nothing touched us more than the hope held 
out to us that all our former companions, and those 
who had walked before them in the way of error, were 
not lost. This expression of William brought us to 
tears. We wept abundantly, and our hearts were re- 
lieved by these tears. The young man was evidently 
affected also, for he instantly changed the discourse, 
and resumed, without an effort, his usual airiness of 
manner. 

How lovely was the gradual approach of evening! 
The stillness of the air, the balmy fragrance of the 
breeze, and the advance of the shadows up the sides 
of the mountains, and the golden line of declining day 
retreating before them, till at length the snowy heights, 
seen at a distance, assumed that pale cold hue which 
every lover of natmral phenomena must have observed 
on the superior heights in mountainous countries, a few 
moments before the veil of night renders all things in- 
distinct, unless it may be the bare outline of the hills 
upon the clear expanse of the heavens. Then followed 
a glorious night. The moon arose, her horn being 
nearly filled, and having cleared herself of the moun- 
tain above which she &rst appeared, we observed her 
image on the water, with a long ray of her soft light 
forming a line across the lake. 

" Oh, that moon !'' said Pauline, *' on what a scene 
did it shed its light last night ! What would I give to 
know what is now passing at St. Siffren ! Poor Mdre 
Genefride! where is she now? Where are la Mere 
Aymee and the sisters? Oh, Angelique! happy, in 
comparison with them, are those that sleep in the 
dust !" 

'* That is," said WiUiam, " if they have been deceived, 
and not been themselves deceivers. In the latter case, 
I wcHold not willingly exchange with the dead." 

G3 
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§ 

It was eleven by the night when we arrived at the 
little village where we were to land. There was a 
small custom-house by the edge of the lake, where Wil- 
liam was well known, and near to this a little inn, to 
which he brought us. Here he found two servants of 
his father, with a sort of carriage used for the moun- 
tains, drawn by four mules. Within this he placed us, 
and recommending us to the care of the servants, he 
took his leave, meaning to repass the lake that very 
night, in order to join the party which he had left be- 
hind. We knew not how to thank him for all his kind- 
ness ; but the tears which we could not repress, when 
we expressed our hope that all who had set out together 
from St. SifFren might soon meet in perfect safety, were 
more to him than any words we could have used. The 
place of our destination was what our old driver called 
" an hour from the lake," and the road, he informed us, 
was as safe and smooth as the palm of a lady's hand. 

Pauline smiled at the comparison, and said that ladies^ 
hands were sometimes treacherous — ^notso, she hoped, 
the road. However, we found no great difficulties, 
although, when about a third of our way, we entered 
such a gorge as I could hardly have conceived . It gaped 
npon us like the^ mouth of some horrid monster ; and 
although we were continually ascending, we seemed 
every moment to be more deeply involved in darkness. 
We could not ascertain by the eye the height of the 
rocks on either side of us, though we could discern the 
outline made by their jagged summits on the sky. We 
were also aware that there was a torrent on one side of 
us, by the dashing sound which it made ; and we passed 
two or three cascades, the white foam of which showed 
distinctly amid the mass of dark foliage which shaded 
the place of their fall. At length the gorge opened, and 
we entered a valley of a circular form, covered with an 
uncommonly fine greensward, having neither hedges 
nor fences, and being scattered with cottages — all 
nf that singularly beautiful description denominated 
'* Suisse.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE REFUOE. 

Havino passed several of these, our driver pointed 
oat to us, with no small glee, his master^s house, stand-* 
ing high on the bank, and being of dimensions and pro- 
portions vastly superior to those we had already seen. 
Near it were many barns and outhouses, indicating the 
prosperous farmer, and huge stacks of wood, neatly ar- 
ranged for winter fuel. Instead of one gallery of carved 
wood, as we had seen in the cottages we had p^sed, 
there were two around this house, the highest being 
near the overhanging roof ; and whereas, in most coun- 
tries, the gable-ends of a house are on each side, in this 
mansion they were to the back and front. A long line 
of small casement- windows opened on each gallery, the 
lights shining from within as if many of the panes of 
glass were coloured ; the panes in the higher story 
were circular or octagon, fitting curiously into each 
other ; and on a beam over the lower range of windows 
was a motto written in German, and in letters of gold. 
The whole of the house was composed of timber, which 
was quite bright and polished, and of thie hue of oak. 
Behind the house was a garden, encompassed with pal- 
isades. 

It is not to be supposed that I observed all these par- 
ticulars on my first approach, and by moonlight, though 
I mention them in this place in order to help the imagi- 
nation of my reader to accompany me as I go. It was 
a steep pull for the mules to bring us up from the road 
to the front of the house. Nor was the noise of our 
approach lost upon the inmates ; for they had been 
already warned of our speedy arrival by a peasant who 
had gone forward from the cottage where we had laid 
aside our nuns' habits during the night. The carriage, 
therefore, had scarcely stopped, before a most venerable 
pair appeared in the front of the house, ready to receive 
us to their arms and hearts, not making any apparent 
difference between Pauline and me. There was a mo^ 
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mentary demur at the non-appearance of William, which 
was speedily explained by the servant, who said that 
his young master gave his love to his mother, and hoped 
to be with her by the next day. There was nothing 
then to be done but to take us into the house. 

We ascended to the first floor by means of the stairs 
without, and were introduced into a sort of apartment 
which I could not easily designate. It was floored and 
wainscoted with oak much imbrowned by time. It had 
a sort of tent-like bed, in an alcove at one end, and a 
long board for dining, with benches, at the other. There 
was a stove in the apartment, covered with Dutch tiles, 
whereon several dishes were set to be kept warm for 
our supper, and, in a comer of the room, a most superb 
clock, in a very high case. All this I saw with one 
glance, regarding these objects as signs of comfort and 
opulence ; for it would have been excessively painful for 
me to come, under the circumstances I then was, into 
any place where I thought that my maintenance might 
be an inconvenience. 

But. the excellent lady was herself taking the dishes 
from the stove, and setting them on the table for us. 

" You must be hungry, dear young ladies," she said ; 
** sup, my children, and then to rest. We have been 
hoping you might come for several days ; but one of 
the boys came forward this morning, to tell us you were 
on the road." 

From this young man it seems that she had heard the 
particulars of our escape from St. Siffren, with the ex- 
traordinary account of the recaptured sister. Being 
thus kindly invited, we ate a little, but were so over- 
powered with sleep, that we could give no account of 
ourselves. However, the good old gentleman would 
not let his wife take us away, till we had knelt together, 
and united in a prayer of thankfulness for our deliver- 
ance : but the prayer was short, and soon after it was 
concluded we were both in a deep sleep, in a delightful 
upper room where were two beds. About four in the 
morning, I was awakened for an instant, by a noise, as 
I thought, under the window. I started up in bed for a 
moment, but the sweet conviction that I was in a place 
of safety coming to my mind, I lay down and slept 
again ; nor did I awake a second time till the rays of 
the mid-day sun were beaming through the curtains. 

Madame dlvannois was standing by my bed when I 
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opened my eyes, and she had brought with her changes 
of apparel for us both. 

" My love," she said, addressing me with a smiling 
countenance, " it is late ; give God thanks for your long 
repose. You look another thing than when you arrived 
last night :" and then, smiUng, she added, '* here is com- 
pany come, and desiring to see you, my daughters : — 
good friends, who are anxious for your welfare." 

"What!" exclaimed Pauline and I, in one breath, 
" are our friends arrived, and our poor sister with them ? 
Are they all safe, all well ?" 

In reply, she informed us that they had all appeared 
early in the morning, and that they had brought with 
them a doctor from the small town on the edge of the 
lake ; that the rest of the party were quite well ; but 
that the poor lady had been so exhausted that, from 
the time she had been laid on the litter, she had never 
spoken distinctly, or given any account of herself; that 
she had been placed in bed the Moment she arrived, and 
was so low that they had feared for a short time she 
could not be brought about. " Nevertheless," she 
added, " our last reports from her room are very cheer- 
ing ; our ^ood doctor tells us that her pulse is amended, 
aiS that she has slept calmly for the last hour." 

'* May I see her V asked Pauline, hastening to dress 
herself. 

** No," replied Madame dlvannois ; " she must not be 
disturbed on any account. And her room is nearly 
dark : she seems to be so wonderfully oppressed with 
light, that we all beUeve that she has long been con- 
fined in total obscurity : we have therefore shaded her 
room." 

'* What is she like t" we asked ; " is she young or 
old ?" 

"Poor creature!" replied madame; "I cannot say 
that I could tell you. I was too busy to get her into 
bed to look much at her face ; but assuredly she is not 
an old woman." 

'* If it is Agnace," said Pauline, ** she has been con- 
fined at least thirty years, and must be near fifty." 

Madame d'lvannois shuddered, and replied, " The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. Poor creature ! 
think what she must have suffered ! Thirty years, did 
you say ^ The Lord help her ! But I trust that her soi^ 
rows are now at an end. She has fought the good fight ; 
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and he who is with her has proved himself stronger than 
he who is against her.'' 

** How do you know, Madame d'lvannois," said Paul- 
ine, " that she has fought a good fight ? Do you know 
the cause of her long confinement V 

" I can guess it," replied Madame d'lvannois, " with- 
out possessing much more discernment than another. 
For this mornmg, when 1, with a kind neighbour who 
had run over to offer her services as a nurse, undressed 
the poor creature to put her in bed, what did we find 
concealed about her person, in a most curious sort, but 
a very small Bible — well worn, 1 promise you. It was 
pitiable to see it bound upon her poor leg. She was 
quite insensible when we took it off, but 1 put it by her 
in the bed ; and I know not whether she is even now 
conscious that she has it. Ah ! my children, this poor 
suffering one, whom you have been the means, under 
God, of bringing into a place of safety, is one beloved 
of God, there can be no question." 

We were very anxious to be permitted to see her, 
being full of amazement to think how she possibly 
could have procured a Bible in the convent ; but Madame 
d'lvannois was resolved that there should be no chance 
of disturbing or exciting her ; and as soon as we were 
dressed, she brought us down into the room where we 
had supped. There we found the venerable father of 
the family, with his son, and the noble and admirable 
youth who, with the Divine permission, had been the 
means of my deliverance. I had never seen his face 
before, and I was instantly struck, and strongly affected, 
by his likeness to the beautiful and unfortunate Clarice. 
Indeed, 1 was so much affected by this circumstance 
that, when I advanced to thank him for all he had done 
for me, 1 burst into tears. I never before had been so 
strangely affected. I had not dared to offer him my 
hand, but he took it ; and seeing that I trembled vio- 
lently, he seated me in a chair ; and taking one near to 
me, ** Dear lady," he said, " if 1 have been the happy 
means of rescuing you from temporal evils (but what 
are these light afflictions which endure but for a moment 
in comparison with the evils of an eternal and inscruta- 
ble state of existence for eternity), O that I might also 
be the happy means, unworthy as I am, of rescuing you 
from the deadly spiritual thraldom in which you have 
hitherto been held. Will you, lady, for my sake" — and ha 
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blushed as he spoke, and caught himself up — " for the 
sake of Him to whom every knee should bow, accept 
this precious volume ?" And he placed a small silver- 
clasped Bible in ray hand. '* And will you study it, ask- 
ing the illumination of the Lord the Spirit, and resolving, 
with the Divine help, to receive all that is therein 
taught, and to reject all objects of faith devised by man V 

He had placed the book in my hand. I had long de- 
sired to possess a Bible, and he seemed entirely satisfied 
with the manner in which 1 received it ; for he arose, 
and turned away from me with such a glow of holy joy 
on his countenance as no sense of imaginary merit could 
ever impart even to the finest features. M. d'lvannois 
was summoning us to join with him in his morning de- 
votions. I had shrunk from the place given me by Mr. 
Beaumont to the side of Paulino. Nor could we help 
contrasting the beautiful simplicity of this service with 
the dull, monotonous, and excruciating wearisomeness 
of our morning services at St. Siffren. Neither, can 
you, my gentle reader, who have been in the habit of 
hearing the Scriptures read from infancy, conceive the 
effect of this first reading of the Bible in my ears. It 
was the first chapter of St. Paulas epistle to the Ephe- 
sians which had been selected on this occasion ; nor 
can I describe the manner in which the truths there ex- 
hibited seized upon my mind. The doctrines of election 
and adoption by grace were so entirely new to me, so 
consoling, so delightful, that I felt I must have misun- 
dersfood the sacred text, and that it was wholly impos- 
sible that any individual of the corrupt race of Adam 
could have been chosen before the foundation of the 
world, to be holy and without blame before the Father 
in love, being predestinated unto the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his will. All this, as I before said, was too 
delightful, too consoling ; and yet every word that M . 
d'lvannois had read was in my Bible, and I might recur 
to it whenever I wished so to do. 

It was a new and pleasing sight to me to see the 
happy family gathered round the long board, William 
being seated by Pauline, and myself by the venerable 
mother. Now happy people are often very unwise, es- 
pecially after great and violent excitements. William 
laughed so heartily during the repast that one would 
have thought he had never experienced an anxious mc^ 
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ment. The old people were cheerful, and Pauline ready 
to laugh or cry, as occasion served ; indeed, she seemed 
scarcely able to subdue her feelings, so far as to retain 
a convenient composure of manner; while Mr. Beau- 
mont seemed, from time to time, to be entirely ab- 
stracted and occupied with painful reflections. It after- 
ward appeared that he was thinking of his sister ; for 
we had hardly breakfasted, before he requested a private 
interview with me and Pauline, in which he made us 
relate to him every thing we knew of his dear sister. 
It was an intense interest with which he listened. We 
had retired to a small arbour in the walled garden behind 
the house. He sat during the recital with his hand 
shading his eyes — men do not like to be seen to weep 
— but lus breast heaved convulsively, as Pauline related, 
with much pathos, tlie scene in the subterraneous 
chapel ; and the account of his sister's death seemed to 
affect him equally. 

When we had told all we knew, he started from his seat, 
and taking one of each of our hands, he pressed them 
to his lips, sajring, *^ It is all too little that ever I could 
do for you, excellent young ladies. May God bless 
you for your kindness to my poor, my lovely Emily ! I 
will see you a few hours hence : I am not now fit for 
company ;" — and he hastened from us, passing through 
the garden-door towards the mountains. 

When we returned to the house, we found Madame 
d'lvannois in the offices, attending to her household af- 
fairs. She informed us that the surgeon had just left 
the house, promising to return in the evening. We 
were anxious to know how he left our poor sister, and 
were rejoiced to hear that he had the best hopes for 
her ; that she had frequent short sleeps ; that she took 
nourishment, and was recruiting rapidly ; but that she 
still spoke wildly, and gave no account of herself that 
could be made any thing of, only that when she found 
her Bible she seemed agitated, and attempted to hide 
it, being in excessive trouble, till those present informed 
her, with much presence of mind, that everybody had 
a Bible in that house, and that she had no need to be 
ashamed of hers. " Thank God !" she answered ; and 
80on fell asleep. Pauline and I wept on hearing this 
anecdote, and begged to be permitted to see her ; we 
were, however, put off till the next day. To this day 
therefore, I must hasten, only remarking that Mr. Beau- 
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mont joined us at supper, having entirely recovered his 
composure ; and why should he not, inasmubh as his 
heart was filled with love and gratitude on account of 
the noble steadfastness of his departed sister. We had 
a most interesting conversation, in which the true doc- 
trines of Scripture were exhibited to us in the most 
clear and beautiful forms. Pauline and I did not, at 
that time, actually confess ourselves convinced, but our 
opposition to the truths pressed upon us became every 
instant more feeble ; and William drew upon himself a 
reproof from PauUne, because he asserted that she dis- 
puted only for fashion's sake, and was in her heart, at 
that moment, no more a papist than he was. Thus 
passed our first happy day in the valleys of Switzerland. 
Beautiful Switzerland ! how art thou associated in my 
mind with all that is precious to my heart, both as to 
time and to eternity ! 

The next morning, at breakfast, we were informed 
that our sister (as we called her, for want of another 
appellation) was so easy and composed that, if we would 

Eromise not to excite her, we should be permitted to see 
er. We were also informed that some light had been 
admitted, by her own desire, to her room ; and that she 
had borne it well, and even had enjoyed it. We accord- 
ingly went up as soon as we had breakfasted, Madame 
dlvannois having taken her place by the bed to keep us, 
as she said, in good order. Pauline entered first, step- 
ping softly, and I followed. She advanced to the centre 
of the room, where she could see the sister lying, and 
raised by pillows in her bed. There she stood a mo- 
ment, and then suddenly turning round, flew out of the 
room, faintly crying, *' Oh ! merciful Heaven ! impossi- 
ble! impossible!" 

1 had no other idea but to follow my friend, for I was 
thoroughly terrified by her manner; but her motions 
were so rapid that she had already run round the gal- 
lery, and was descending the stairs on the other side of 
the house, before I caught sight of her again, though I 
followed her as swiftly as I could, and reached her at the 
instant that she sunk in a sort of swoon upon a bench, 
which was placed, according to the Swiss usage, in the 
front of the house. William approached to her at the 
same moment that I did, and was truly terrified to find 
that she was pale as death, and actually insensible. 
Seeing Mr. Beaumont at a short distance, we called to 
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him, and water was procured, with other restoratives ; 
and used with such success, that Pauline opened her 
eyes in a few minutes, and began to speak, but so inco- 
herently that we could not make out what she would 
have said. 

" Go, WiUiam, go,'' she at length exclaimed ; '* take 
your friend with you ; leave me with Angelique, or my 
heart will burst. Go, for Heaven's sake, go ; take Ed- 
ward away, or 1 tell you I shall die ;" and she looked so 
wildly that we were all thoroughly terrified. At first 
the young men resisted her wish that she should be left 
with me, but at length giving way to our united en- 
treaties, they walked to a small distance, and stood re- 
garding us with strong anxiety from thence. 

" Oh ! Angelique," exclaimed Pauline, " it is — it is — 
and yet it cannot be." 

" What is and cannot be V I asked. 

" It is Clarice ! — I am not mistaken," she answered ; 
*' it is indeed Clarice. Oh ! gracious Heaven ! what ac- 
cursed illusion has been put upon us 1 Is the grave to 
give up its dead 1 Changed and altered, and wan and 
worn she is indeed ; but still that pale and beautiful sis- 
ter who is there is Clarice. It is no other ; and her 
brother has saved her while he thought he was risking 
himself for a stranger. Indeed* indeed, I am not mis- 
taken ;" for I was arguing with her on the impossibility 
of her assertion being well grounded ; " you may go up 
— satisfy yourself," she added ; " but it is unnecessary ; 
I am not mistaken ; only what shaU we do for him % 
Oh ! Angelique, when I opened my eyes, and saw him 
standing before me, all anxiety lest any ill should have 
befallen me, — a stranger, and to him a foreigner, — I felt 
that I dared not suddenly disclose the overpowering 
tidings, and hence my agitation. I verily thought that I 
should be suffocated., for I did not venture to utter the 
word, lest joy should be more overpowering than grief, 
and thus our delight in this wonderful dispensation of a 
kind Providence should be converted into pain unspeak- 
able : for oh ! Angelique, can one be insensible to the 
noble and exalted qualities of that brother of Clarice! 
and can there be any thing more touching than the won- 
derful arrangement by which he has been made the instru- 
ment of rescuing his sister, while thinking only that he 
was assisting some unfortunate one who had no other 
claim upon him than pure pity ? But how are we te 
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break these blessed tidings to him ?" and she looked me 
earnestly in the face, as if I could solve her doubts. 
While we were still speaking, I heard my own name 
and that of Pauline repeated from the gallery above. 
Madame dlvannois was calling us, and Famine requested 
me to obey the call, while she endeavoured to prepare 
our friend for the surprising inteUigence which awaited 
him. I was aware that Pauline had more presence of 
mind than I had ; indeed, she had given an example of 
tiiis while reviving from her fainting. I was therefore 
glad to leave her to herself, and was anxious to see 
Clarice, — still almost dreading that my friend might 
possibly have deceived herself by an imaginary resem- 
blance. 

I accordingly hastened up the stairs, and meeting 
Madame dlvannois, she informed me that my afflicted 
friend was impatient to see me. She was addmg more, 
when I ran by her, all impatience ; yet was enabled ta 
command myself when I entered the room, although my 
heart beat so violently as almost to deprive me of 
breath. The room was partially darkened : but there 
was quite sufficient light to afford me the assurance that 
Pauline had not been mistaken. It was indeed no other 
than Clarice whom 1 beheld, lying there on that pillow. 
Changed indeed she was, and fearfully so, since I had 
last seen her, being entirely without colour, and having 
lost much of that calm steadfastness of expression which 
had rendered her appearance in the subterraneous sanc- 
tuary something more than earthly. But the high ex- 
citement and demand for fortitude of those scenes had 
passed away, and succeeding horrors, as I afterward 
found, had tended much to disturb her mind. This 
change in her appearance immediately struck me, and 
made me hesitate to advance : but my hesitation was 
serviceable, in giving her time to recollect me ; for it 
must be observed that my features were not so well 
known to her as those of Pauline. My dress also being 
changed probably made some difference ; for it was ap- 
parent that she did not recognise me at once : but by 
degrees, as she recovered her recollection of me, a 
lovely smile, together with a sweet suffusion of a deli- 
cate roseate hue, began to illuminate her hitherto pale 
and almost marble features; and extending her arms, 
she tried to raise herself, saying, ^'AngeUque, sweet 
Sister Angelique.** 
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I instantly sprang forward, clasped her to my breast, 
and the next moment had sunk on my knees near to her 
pillow. 

It was then, for the first time, as I afterward learned, 
that Clarice had been able to shed tears for many weeks : 
but she did weep copiously at that moment, and probably 
would have experienced extreme relief to her head from 
these tears, had 1 not imprudently, soon afterward, when 
I saw her more composed, thrown her mind back into a 
state of confusion, by asking her what I was to think of 
her supposed death and obsequies. 

1 perceived immediately that her manner became un- 
settled on my making this inquiry. She put her hand to 
her head and replied, " Then it was not a vision — not a 
dream ; but a reality — a frightful reality. Then 1 did 
die — they told me so — and they showed me the funeral 
procession. 1 saw it, Angelique, from the window of 
that cell — I saw it all, and heard the funeral hymn — and 
you heard it too. It could not then have been a dream ;^' 
and she looked wildly upon me, and thus continued, 
*' then perhaps all those things are not dreams, but reali- 
ties. How can we know what is a vision and what is 
truth 1" 

I trembled beneath her earnest gaze as she put this 
question to me ; but answered, I think, with some pres- 
ence of mind, *' Clarice, it appears to me that we have 
all lived hitherto in a sort of dream ; our superiors have 
endeavoured to keep us from knowing and understand- 
ing the truth, until we are brought into such a state that 
we cannot judge and discern what is false from what is 
real : but our heavenly Father has now, in his infinite 
mercy, brought us into a place of safety, and in this 
sweet resting-place our minds, with the Divine blessing, 
will gradually recover from the shocks which they have 
received." 

" God is love, Sister Angelique," she replied. 

" Yes," I said, " and what present proof of his love 
can we have greater than this, that he should have pro- 
vided a friend to deliver us and bring us here ?" 

" Yes," she said, ** a friend ! Who is that friend ?" 

I was afraid to tell her the whole truth : but I ven- 
tured to say, ** A kind and excellent young gentleman* 
who pitied us because we were captives." 

" Tell him. Sister Angelique, that I have prayed to Gk>d 
to bless and reward him : I can do no more to show my 
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gratitude. But tell me," she added, Rowing wild again, 
**is Clarice dead r* 

•* Yes," I ventured to say, " we have done with Sister 
Clarice ; that name is cancelled. You are now Emily 
Beaumont." 

" Emily Beaumont !" she repeated ; ** then where is 
Edward t Did he send me a letter ? or was that too a 
dream 1" 

*\Should you know your brother," I asked, " were 
you to see him ]" 

She put her hand to her head again, which admonished 
me to break off the discourse as soon as possible, and 
then resumed, though more as if talking to herself than 
answering my question. " Edward Beaumont — what is 
he? — ^What was hel — a fair little boy. They lifted 
Emily up the side of the ship, and Edward stood below. 
Ah! Edward, that time is past — it never can return. 
Did they say a thousand years V — and looking wildly at 
me, and seizing my hand, " Sister," she said, " make 
hs^te, do not be seen with me ; madame is coming, and 
they will say that I am corrupting you." 

Madame d'lvannois, who had followed me into the 
room, now motioned me to withdraw. " The sight of 
you," she said, as she drew me to the door, " is so con- 
nected with past sufferings, that I must forbid these in- 
terviews at present : go, my child, leave the poor young 
creature to my care : all will be right by-and-by. God 
only knows what she may have endured. A little 
longer, and her intellects might have been irrecoverably 
destroyed." 

I acquiesced in all which the worthy lady said : but 
still clinging to her and drawing her from the door into 
the gallery, I suddenly threw my arms round her neck 
and exclaimed, " Dear, dear Madame dlvannois, are you 
still ignorant of our extreme joy ? Do you not yet 
know that in this poor sister we have found our Clarice 1 
Mr. Beaumont has been the means of saving his sister, 
his own Emily." She was almost as strongly affected 
on hearing this as Pauline had been in discovering it 
first, and hastening down with me into the public room 
of the family, we there found Edward (by which name I 
shall now designate the brother of Clarice), Pauline, and 
William. Poor Edward, who could have thought of any 
one but him at that moment. I never saw any one so 
thoroughly overpowered by joy and gratitude. He was 
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at one moment weeping like an infant, and then again 
breaking out in expressions of praise and thanksgiving ; 
then indulging in conjectures how all these things coidd 
have been ; and then again thanking us, to whom little 
thanks were due, for the assistance we had been able to 
give in the relief of his dear sister. But I despair of de- 
scribing this scene. Indeed, I was not myself for many 
hours afterward ; nor do 1 think that any thing like com- 
posure was restored to the family till after M. dlvannois 
had collected us to a solemn act of thanksgiving imme- 
diately before the evening meal. 

It seems that my interview with Clarice had not, 
upon the whole, promoted her health. It was therefore 
agreed that we should not see her again till the Monday 
morning, and she was to enjoy perfect quiet during the 
whole of the next day, which was Sunday. That Sun- 
day, namely, the first Sunday I ever spent in a Protestant 
family, can never be forgotten by me. Neither indeed 
ought it to be ; for it was, I have reason to think, espe- 
cisQly blessed to my soul. We accompanied the family 
to the little village church, and were present at the sim- 
ple service ; we attended the family worship in the 
morning, and in the afternoon we had a quiet walk 
amonjof the valleys — enjoying much sweet discourse re- 
specting the love of the Father, the freeness of the 
redemption procured by the Son, and that wonderful 
process of regeneration through the Lord the Spirit by 
which that image of God is renewed which was lost 
through the disobedience of Adam, and man again united 
to his Creator, smd re-admitted to all the privileges 
of a son of God. These marvellous and delightful 
truths afforded the chief subjects of our discourse, or ra- 
ther these were the truths which Edward and William 
endeavoured to impress on mine and Pauline^s mind ; 
while the excellent Monsieur d^Ivannois, who bore us 
company in our walk, failed not to add to what was ad- 
vanced by our young instructers from the deep treasures 
of his own Christian experience. 

In the evening of that same happy day, a letter arrived 
from Madame Verani, — my dear Madame Verani — giving 
us hopes of a i^eedy visit. I answered this letter the 
next morning, saying, how glad Madame d'lvannois 
would be to see her, her husband, and little boy, and 
empowering Monsieur Verani to take up what remained 
of my property, if possible^ and transmit it to a banker 
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in Geneva, recommended by M. dlvannois ; for I had 
already begun to consider that I must not adways live at 
the expense of others. What had been paid into the 
fimds of Notre Dame de Misericorde was gone, I knew, 
for ever : but this concerned me little ; sdl 1 cared for 
was, that it might please God that as much of my patri- 
mony might remain as would keep me in independence, 
however humble. As to the rest, I thank God that at 
that time 1 had no uneasiness as it regarded earthly 
things ; but 1 was in much agitation respecting religion, 
and the vows which I had taken ; and Pauline's mind 
was even more agitated than mine, inasmuch as it was 
already evident that William was anxious that she should 
become his companion for life. There was certainly 
very much in the character, appearance, situation, and 
connexions of this young man which removed every 
other obstacle to their union but that of religion, and 
especially the vow which she had so solemnly made of 
remaining unmarried through life. The question with 
her was, If 1 am led to see the false pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, am I still bound by the oaths 
which it has required of me? This was a question 
which I could not answer ; and as we had no one whom 
we thought it prudent to consult, we were led, I trust, to 
earnest prayer for direction : although it was some time 
before our prayers were so far answered that our mind» 
were entirely set at rest. 

But before I enter into the account of my second in- 
terview with my dear Clarice, I should say, that on the 
Monday morning one of the young peasants who had 
accompanied our friends to St. Siffren, and had remained 
behind, I forget on what account, arrived at M. d'lvan- 
nois*s, and gave us an account of many things we de- 
sired to know. 

He informed us that the fire, which had broken out 
where I apprehended, had burnt many of the out-houses» 
and had n^ed furiously when it reached the pile of wood 
for winter fuel, but had not destroyed the main build- 
ing, although that had suffered cruelly from the mob, by 
whom it was entirely despoiled, the images and pictures 
defaced, the cornices torn down, the pavements up- 
rooted, and, in short, the whole building left but an 
empty shell. As to the superieure and the sisters, he 
coiud tell us little of them. He had heard them shriek, 
amd had 49een Uiem run from one part of the building to 
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another ; but he believed that they had all escaped in 
various directions, with the exception of one, whose re- 
mains had been found in the cimetidre on the morning 
following the calamity. "The body lay," said the 
young man, " at the foot of the cross, in the centre of 
the graves, and was that of an exceedingly old woman." 

"Ah !" we exclaimed, "the poor Mere Aym^e: she 
was perhaps the happiest of the whole household ;" and 
we could not restrain our tears, in thinking of the ca- 
lamities to which the rest of the sisters might even then 
be exposed. 

But Madame dlvannois had promised us that we 
shoidd see Clarice this day, and she assured us also that 
we should find her greatly amended, the rest which she 
had enjoyed having greatly restored her health, and the 
pure and perfect principles which had supported her 
through many scenes, such as I tremble to think of, not 
having been inefficient in restoring that composure of 
mind for which she had before been so remarkable. But 
perhaps I am now expressing myself too much after the 
manner of the world, smd attributing to causes such as 
we can comprehend those effects which were produced 
by the direct influences of the Lord the Spirit. For 
sdthough I cannot agree with those excellent persons 
who, in the present day, have admitted the idea that 
palpable and visible miracles may yet be expected in the 
church under the existing dispensation, an expectation 
for which I have never yet been able to discover any 

grounds in Scripture ; yet I think there is no question 
ut that the indwelling operations of the Holy Spirit in 
the chosen of the Father are at this time almost alto- 
gether overlooked, and his healing, strengthening, and 
Bfe-giving influences too often attributed to the ministry 
of man, or other visible second causes : but I must 
leave these reflections, not knowing whither they might 
carry me. 

My next interview with Clarice, during which Pauline 
was present, was far more tranquil than my first had 
been ; still, however, we feared to make her brother 
known to her, though his anxiety for the meeting was 
such that Madame dUvannois could not find arguments 
to protract it longer than the next Sunday, at which 
time she proposed to introduce him as one of her family. 
Clarice was to be taken up after breakfast ; and when 
Madame d'lvannois, who had great delight in attending 
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upon her, had dressed her and arrang;ed her in the neat- 
est order, she led her into the gallery, and there set her 
in an easy-chair, in view of the mountains seen across 
a valley such as few countries on earth besides Swit- 
zerland can show. Being thus seated, Madame d'lvan* 
nois proposed to introduce her friends to her, and we, 
that is William and Edward, Pauline and I, were brought 
up. We had been entreated to be calm, and the sweet 
composure of the lovely sister, now much recovered, 
and beautiful even in that reduced and feeble state, was 
a perpetual admonition to us to command ourselves. 
Accordingly, when Pauline had embraced her we all sat 
down around her, — while Madame d'lvannois endea- 
voured to lead the conversation to ordinary subjects. 

Clarice replied to her remarks with deference and po- 
liteness ; but presently recurred to those things which 
were uppermost in her mind, and, addressing her 
brother, on whom she had been looking intently, " It is 
one of my first duties, sir," she said, '* as it is a particu- 
lar pleasure to me, to express my sense of what I owe 
to you. You have been the means, under Almighty 
God, of saving me from horrors of which I dare not 
now even think, and in a manner so extraordinary, that 
I can look upon the circumstance by which 1 was thrown 
into your hands only as an immediate interference of 
Divine Providence." 

Edward was evidently unable to answer her ; for his 
eyes filled with tears, and he seemed to use a strong 
elSbrt, as he stood leaning against the inner wall of the 
gallery, to prevent himself from rushing forward, and 
catching his dear and long-lost sister in his arms. Cla-^ 
rice, I saw, gazed steadily upon him in the mean time, 
and the colour rose in her cheeks. Madame d'lvannois 
was about to speak, with a view to divert the attention 
of the sister from the brother, fearing a too sudden dis- 
covery of their mutual relationship ; when Clarice inter- 
rupted, or rather prevented her, by saying, with a start- 
ling earnestness, " That young gentleman is your son, 
madame, is it not so V 

" The son of my affections, my love," returned Ma- 
dame d'lvannois. 

" I thought," replied Clarice, " that once I heard— but 
perhaps it was a dream — when I was in that litter, that 
they called him Edward. But I have had many dreams, 
and I have also experienced many dream-like reaUties. 

Vol. VII.— H 
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Indeed I have been trying for some days past to sepa-* 
rate the real events of my life from those which are 
illusions. It cannot be,'' she added, and she rubbed her 
hand across her eyes, "that I am dreaming now, and 
that all this pleasant vision will pass away, as others of 
a very different nature have done : that would indeed 
be a refinement of cruelty." And she looked again to- 
wards her brother, a beautiful glow at the same time 
mantling in her cheeks, and said, '* Kind sir, you will par- 
don me ; but I am confused, troubled, uneasy. I have 
strange thoughts — you should not look so steadfastly at 
me;" and she turned to Madame d'lvannois, saying, 
•' Might he sit down bv me ? I fear that he will pass 
away, as other things have done. Surely he does not 
mean to deceive me." 

It was evident now that the confusion of ideas under 
which she had laboured some days past was returning, 
attended with that which always accompanied it, namely, 
a sense of dread ; and it was therefore necessary to 
manage her with great caution. 

" Dear lady !" said Mr. Beaumont, as he obeyed her 
summons, and placed himself by her, though without 
daring to trust his voice any farther. 

" May I touch your hand V said Clarice. He gave 
her his hand ; she laid it between her own for a moment, 
and then letting it go, she added, " No, it is not a phan- 
tom ! Not such as I have seen or dreamed I saw — I 
know not which. But, dear Pauline," she added, " you 
may understand these things better than I do ; did you 
not attend my obsequies 1" 

"I did attend that ceremony," replied Pauline, 
** which was supposed to be your obsequies. But all 
that may be explained — we shall understand it very 
soon ; so think no more of it at present." 

" I will not," she replied. " But tell me, Pauline, who 
is this ? Am I mistaken ? Can it possibly be that he 
is only deceiving me, and that he will pass .away like 
those dim images of horror in that terrible place 1 Oh, 
Pauline, Pauline !" she added, throwing her arms roui^ 
her, and clinging closely to her with a sort of convul- 
sive grasp, " save me — save me from my own imagina- 
tions ! They are terrible." 

**No, no," said Pauline, "he will not pass away. 
Look at him — ^his eyes are full of tears ! And see with 
what love he regards you." 
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'*! love him too," she answered; "he has been the 
means of saving me front a very horrible fate. But, 
Pauline, why do I remember him, and not remember 
himl" 

" Because," replied Pauline, " you perhaps knew him 
when he was a child, and have not seen him since." 

*^ He is not Edward," she exclaimed, drawing back 
from Pauline; "not my own Edward — my own dear 
brother 1 No, that cannot be !" and I never shall for- 
get the ardent earnest look which she fixed upon him 
for one moment ; but this fixed gaze of suspense endured 
only for that moment, for the next she was caught ia 
the arms of her brother, and had sunk almost lifeless 
on his breast. We would have administered restora- 
tives as soon as we could recover ourselves sufficiently 
to think of them ; but the gentle soothings of the faith- 
ful brother had more effect in restoring sweet Clarice 
to herself than any cordial which we could have used ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, that this last exhibition of 
the divine love towards her, in restoring her to the arms 
of her brother, had more effect in rendering back her 
strength and firmness of mind than all else besides 
which we could have done. 

One of the most cruel principles of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion is that of requiring the sacrifice of all natu- 
ral ties. It is certain, as our Saviour himself says, that 
religion frequently causes divisions in families. " Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth : I came, 
not to send peace, but a sword." Matt. x. 34. Yet how 
does it contribute to these divisions? Not by any 
means through the abandonment of these natural ties 
by the child of God ; but by the forcible ejectment of the 
believer from his unbelieving family, by which he is no 
longer permitted to partake of any social intercourse 
with those to whom he is attached by natural affinity. 
But the motto of the papist is, " Stand by, I am holier 
than thou ;" and under this principle, he insists that 
every sentiment of natural affection shall be sacrificed, 
when the church commands it to be so. 

And now the full tide of the long-repressed natural 
affections of Clarice seemed to fiow towards her noble, 
her pious, her magnanimous brother. Not that she 
was cold or thankless to the rest of her friends. No, 
she was, on the contfary, all that was kind, grateful, 
tender, and, inasmuch as she continually referred every 
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present enjoyment to the infinite bounty of her heav- 
enly Father, it was not long before her mind recovered 
all its peace ; and as her health was rapidly restored, 
under the Divine blessing on the care of Madame dlvan- 
nois, we soon had the pleasure to see her restored to a 
degree of bloom and beauty such as we had only known 
as attributed to her by report. It was much in her 
favour that she was still so young, being little more 
than twenty-one years of age when she was taken 
lirom St. Siffren. Nevertheless, had not her constitu- 
tion been naturally uncommonly good, she could not 
have recovered so entirely as she did ; insomuch, that 
after a year or two every trace of suffering had passed 
away from her delicate frame. 

It was not, however, till some weeks after the scene 
related above, that she was permitted to ^ive us the 
detail of what shall be related in the following pages. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TRIALS OF CLARICE. 

" I WILL not enter, my beloved friends," said Clarice, 
•* on the transactions of the early part of my residence 
in the convent of Notre Dame de Misericorde ; during 
which period I had experienced the common fate of 
favourites, having been at one time high in, the favour 
of the superieure, and at another regarded with ex- 
treme coldness. I early lost the affections of poor 
Annunciata, indeed so early, and so immediately after I 
had taken the veil, that I was almost led to doubt 
whether I had ever possessed them ; especially when 
that apparent alSection suddenly turned into determined 
hatred, through a suspicion of my having betrayed the 
unhappy sister, in the affair of a few words from a 
friend being conveyed to her in a dried sweetmeat, with 
which circumstance 1 became acquainted through acci- 
dent. The little transaction had been discovered by 
la Mere Ursule, and by her revealed to madame. It 
was in itself an affair which would soon have been over- 
looked, could the unhappy sister have forgotten the 
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aspersion which it had thrown upon her character, hith- 
erto supposed to be irreproachable. 

" What the state of my mind as it regarded religion 
might have been, from the time of my profession till 
within the last twelve months, when the change took 

Flace of which I shall presently speak, I can hardly say. 
think I may assert that my prevailing feeling was that 
of tedium and languor, and an increasing disgust at the 
various forms to which we were obliged to submit. 
Still I did not as yet entertain any doubts respecting 
the validity of these forms. 1 did not question but that 
all which the church exacted and taught was perfectly 
correct, and that all I could do would be only too little 
to save me from the horrors of purgatory, if not from 
everlasting destruction. 

** In the mean time, I was- an especial favourite with 
Father Joachim and la Mere Ursule ; and it was in con- 
sequence of their opinion of me, that when Madame 
Barthelemis became a pensionnaire in the convent, and 
held out hopes that she would cast her lot with us, and 
not only pay what was required for herself, but also 
endow several more persons from her ample posses- 
sions, I was employed to attend to her, under the super- 
intendence of la mere assistante. And when she was 
confined to her bed by a very severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, I was often left with her for hours together, with 
the strongest injunctions that I should do all that in me 
lay to promote the interests of holy mother church. 
Nor had I any other thought but to do what was re- 
quired of me, till a circumstance occurred which over- 
turned all my plans and intentions. 

" Madame Barthelemis was of a description of per- 
sons with which I had never before happened to meet, 
and one which I did not then understand. She was a 
widow of a certain age, and one who had not given up 
an ideas of personal beauty. She was a woman of no 
natural strength of mind, and was in consequence liable 
to receive strong impressions, which were, however, 
easily effaced. She had been wonderfully taken with 
the pantomime and scenery of monastic life when she 
first came to us ; and had not the rheumatism inter- 
vened, she probably might have taken the white veil 
before this fit of enthusiasm passed away. But this 
illness had the effect of wearying her with the dull and 
unnatural monotony of our hves ; in consequence of 
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which, she would no long[er hearken to my arguments 
in favour of a cloistered life, but rather chose to enter- 
tain me with accounts of what she had herself seen in 
the gay world. One evening she produced a very small 
book, beautifully bound and gilt, saying, with a smile, 
that this volume had been the gift of a dear friend, who 
had required a promise from her that she would read 
it through before she took the irrevocable vows. * But, 
alas ! Sister Clarice,' she added, * it is very long ; and 
I know not that 1 ever read so much as it contains in aU 
the course of my life.' 

** 1 was anxious to see the interior of this volume, 
and requested her to give it into my hands. She 
smiled and said, ^ No, Clarice, you must not read this 
book : it is an interdicted volume ; its tendency is all 
contrary to mother church and her ceremonies, at least, 
so my friend would have me believe. For my part, 
I must take things for granted, for 1 cannot read all 
this ;' and she closed the book, and threw it carelessly 
on the bed. Neither can it be doubted that 1, who sus- 
pected that this was the Bible (a volume which 1 had 
never seen since I had left England), instantly took it 
up, and began to examine it with avidity. 

" * Oh ! dear Madame Barthelemis,' 1 said, * give me 
this book ; if you love me, give it me ;' and I pleaded so 
vehemently that she consented, adding, with a strange 
light- heartedness, * If this volume brings you into the 
Inquisition, Clarice, don't blame me.' 

" I mentioned to the bishop, in the subterranean chapel, 
when you, my sisters Pauline and Angelique, as you 
have informed me, were present, what was the first pas- 
sage in the sacred volume which opened my eyes, 
namely, that which was falsely quoted and placed as a 
motto under the imaee of the Virgin. My eyes, as 1 say, 
were forcibly opened by the change of the word in this 
quotation, and I, by the Divine influence, from that mo- 
ment began as it were to 'see men as trees walking.' 
My attendance on Madame Barthelemis afforded me 
much opportunity of reading ; neither did I waste these 
precious moments. I read incessantly, not heeding the 
giddy mirth of my companion, who was vastly amused 
at the eagerness with which, as she was pleased to say, 
I sucked in the notions which would, sooner or later, 
make me a brand for the auto-da-fe : indeed I was well 
assured that self-love would prevent her from confess** 
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ing the part she had had in placing this dangerous book 
in my hands ; for would not every one have said, the 
sister Clarice could not have read this interdicted vol- 
ume if Madame Barthelemis had not surreptitiously 
introduced it into the house ? 

*' It would take far too much time to describe how 
this sacred book worked upon my mind, and how I was 
led to reject one popish error after another, till in a 
short time, an inconceivably short time (for the Word 
of God is quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow), I was a Protestant 
in heart, though still, alas ! a veiled and cloistered nun. 
While Madame Barthelemis remained with us, I was 
permitted to be so much in her room that I escaped all 
remarks on my conduct, which already, no doubt, had 
begun to be affected by the alteration of my principles ; 
and immediately on her departure I had a slight illness, 
a kind of fever, which confined me to my cell, and, no 
doubt, was in a degree occasioned by sorrow at parting 
with Madame Barthelemis (by which I lost the little 
liberty I had enjoyed), and apprehensions of the terrible 
contest which 1 anticipated. 

" 1 take no credit whatever to myself for the change 
effected so suddenly in my mind by the reading of the 
Scriptures. It seems to me, upon reflection, as if I had 
been, from first to last, a mere passive instrument in the 
Divine hands ; and I think so the more from this cir- 
cumstance, that I never was able, through all my dis- 
tressing and terrible trials, to form any other plan of 
conduct than that of yielding to the suggestions, or in- 
spirations (might I presume to say) of the moment 
itself; and it was astonishing how I was ever supplied 
with strength from one instant to another, my mind 
being protected and my courage upheld until I was safe 
in the hands of real Christians. Oh! my God, how 
certain is the fulfilment of the promise, ' But when they 
deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak, for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak : for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father which speaketh in you.' Matt. x. 19, 20. 
But, as I before said, I was confined for a short time to 
my cell by a fever, after Madame Barthelemis had le/t 
me, and the tears which I shed, together with the re* 
straint so evident in my manner, were set down to the 
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grief I felt in parting from my friend. That I should 
express so much sorrow in the separation from one 
who, after having resolved to take the vows, had re- 
turned to the world, was considered as a grievous sin, 
and la Mere Ursule assured me that it could not be re- 
paired without certain penances, to which she trusted I 
should submit as soon as my health would permit me to 
leave my bed. What would the poor mother have felt 
or said, had she known that I actually at that time car- 
ried about me that sacred volume, which condemns all 
those forms and exercises so urgently commanded by 
her church. It was impossible, however, for me to 
affect illness much longer ; but it was, at the same time, 
impossible for me to submit to the forms required of 
me as a religieuse. That these forms are in many in- 
stances idolatrous in the highest degree must be ac- 
knowledged, for after aU the metaphysical subtleties and 
refinements upon words used by the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is manifest that such honour is paid to the 
Virgin and saints as is due only to God ; and that when 
Mary is addressed as mediatrix, as she is in all the 
offices of the Virgin, the high prerogatives of our blessed 
Lord are violated, and his dignity as Mediator taken 
from him and given to another. Also, it must be evi- 
dent, to all candid and enlightened minds, that the man 
who assumes the rule and government of a pretended 
universal church on earth, with the unearthly attribute 
of perfectibility, is guilty of a grievous heresy ; inas- 
much as the seat of the universal church is not on earth, 
and its head is Christ our Lord, and no mere man. 

" It was during my confinement by illness to my cell 
that these truths were forcibly impressed upon my 
mind, and that I was led to see that it would avail me 
nothing to attempt to dissemble or conceal my change 
of sentiments : though I shrunk with terror from the 
dreadful contest which was before me, and for which I 
justly calculated that I was entirely imequal. But I 
was comforted and strengthened by the passage before 
mentioned, namely, the assurance of support when 
brought before the councils of men ; which passage had 
presented itself many times to my eyes, as I turned over 
my little Bible. 

** But my fever having left me, and no farther excuse 
for remaining in my room being within my command, I 
was told one morning, that lifter matins I must attend 
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Father Joachim in the confessional. This message was 
brought me by the sister Annunciata ; who, coming into 
my cell, and looking keenly at me, hinted pretty plainly 
that she thought I was pretending illness — that 1 had 
neglected my duties long enough — and that it was the 
pleasure of madame that, ill or well, 1 must henceforth 
go through the regular services appointed to the sisters. 
To all this 1 made no reply : but the sister having left 
me, I hastened to dress myself, considering all the time 
where 1 could hide my Bible. I had no place of safe 
concealment in my room : this I had well considered. 
Neither did I dare to hide it any longer about my person. 
At length the thought occurred to me that I would con- 
ceal it in the hollow of the pedestal of the great bronze 
image of Saint Augustin, which, as you may well re- 
member, stood in a niche on the great stairs. My pre- 
cious little Bible ! if I can save thee, I thought, 1 shall 
not be without comfort, and they will never think of 
seeking for the lamb in the lion^s keeping. I watched 
my opportunity, therefore, and succeeded in hiding the 
book ; and bemg thus reheved of this present care, I 
went down to the confessional, in the choeur,* waiting 
till the father should appear in his place. 

** I have often reflected on the curious state of my 
mind at that time. I was perfectly calm while waiting 
for the father ; and if I thought with apprehension of 
any thing, it was of the safety of my precious book. 
For although I had taken the precaution of learning as 
many passages by heart as I possibly could, yet it would 
have been an affliction beyond all I then apprehended to 
lose my Bible. 

" The father was not long before he arrived. I heard 
his step in the apartment, and presently he entered the 
confessional, calling me by name ; and because I did 
not answer at the instant, exhorting me to commence, 
without loss of time, in order that 1 might speedily re- 
lieve my mind from all the sins, original, actual, mortal, 
or venial, which had undoubtedly accumulated since I 
had last met him in that place. 

** To this I replied, * Father, I have confessed my of- 
fences to God ; and it has been revealed to me that 1 am 
forgiven through the blood of Christ our Lord, which 

* The religieuse is not in the same apartment with the confessor ; 
aha speaks to him through the opening in the confessiona]. 
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was shed for me ; and, being washed in his blood, 1 cast 
my sins behind my back, and coimt it an unholy thing to 
turn to take them up again.' 

^ Father Joachim seemed so much overpowered by 
astonishment, that he gave no other proof of having 
heard me but a sort of indistinct groan, by which 1 was 
80 little startled that 1 went boldly onward, speaking 
somewhat to this effect: *A mighty and astonishing 
change has passed in my mind, my father,' I said, ^ since 
last I knelt in this confessional. I then believed that it 
was in the power of the priest, as holding the place of 
Jesus Christ, to absolve the penitent, according to the 
Latin formula. Ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis.* 1 be- 
lieved that this sentence was no sooner pronounced by 
one appointed by the church, than all sins were par- 
doned to the penitent, and that a new grace was im- 
parted to him, by which he recovered all that he had 
lost : for 1 had been taught that the priests had power 
to pardon sins, and that Jesus Christ, of whom they 
profess to be the vicars and the ministers, had given 
them that power But it has since been communicated 
to me, and that not by flesh and blood, or human rea- 
soning or human teaching, but by God himself, through 
the medium of his own Word, that the ministry of man 
is altogether inefficacious in the work of man's salvation ; 
that it concerns only the making known that salvation 
to those who are the heirs of it ; for that they who are 
Christ's were predestinated to glory before the founda- 
tion of the world, and being chosen by the Father, they 
were redeemed by the Son, and are sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. Neither is it the work of man, but of God 
the Father, to make manifest to the soul of him that is 
saved the completeness of that work of salvation which 
was wrought for him through omnipotent wisdom. Nor 
ought the individual to whom this salvation has been 
revealed ever again to presume to lay any stress on his 
own works or deservings, or to place his confidence on 
an arm of flesh, or the mediation of a creature with like 
passions with himself.' 

'^ The father hemmed and groaned several times as I 
proceeded ; but I was carried, as it were, out of myself, 
and was led, 1 trust by no improper feeling, to lay open 
at once the very bottom of my thoughts as it regarded 

* Catechisme Thedogique des Jesoitei. 
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the pretensions of the apostate ^urch ; and were I to 
repeat what he said in reply to %is, perhaps the most 
extraordinary confession to which he had ever lent an 
astonished ear, I should merely give utterance to some 
of the most terrible imprecations I had then ever heard. 
1 remember one sentence only of all these anathemas, 
and it was to this efifect— * Accursed be all those who, 
entering the flock in sheep's clothing, bite like the ser- 
pent, and through one, endeavour to destroy the whole 
flock. All this is owing to that apostate Marie Barthe- 
lemis : may her soul and body be tormented in fires that 
shall never be extinguished — may she be stifled in smoke 
and sulphur — may she be fried* in eternal flames ; may 
she be ground under wheels of fire ; may she be impaled 
on burning spits ; may she endure eternal darkness, and 
be gnawed by never-dying worms : — and for you, daugh* 
ter,' he added, * what do you deserve 1 apostate, adulter- 
ous, infidel wretch as you are. How have you dared to 
listen to blasphemies, by which the majesty of the queen 
of heaven has been arraigned, her glory dimmed, and 
her prerogative insulted ! Recant, I say ! this instant 
recant ; or by the holy mother of God I will deUver you 
to be tormented, until you shall wish that you had never 
entered into life, and shall curse the father who was the 
author of your existence.' 

" To all this I made no reply : but I certainly trembled 
so excessively that I could hardly support myself. 

" ^ You do not speak,' resumed the father ; ' you do 
not utter a word.' 

*' * I have nothing to say, father,' I replied, ' but that 
Madame Barthelemis never attempted to interfere with 
my religious principles, nor ever, as far as I can recol- 
lect, said one word to me on these subjects.' 

" The father, it seems, had by this time recovered a 
certain degree of composure ; for he had taken his place 
again in the confessional, and was presenting his ear to 
me. His voice was also more under his command; 
nay, it was evident that he already regretted having 
broken out with so much violence ; and his altered man- 
ner showed that he would gladly lead me so far to 
forget his harshness as to induce me to speak with con- 
fidence of the means by which my sentiments had been 
BO suddenly changed. ^ If Marie Barthelemis was not 

* " Fricassez."— L'Histoire du Purgatoire de St Patrice, p^ f&i- 
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the person who poiscAd your principles, daughter, teQ 
me who did. What means have been used to deprive 
you of your faith and hope V 
** M have had no human teacher, father,' 1 answered, 

* I have stated to you, what I beheve, that I have been 
divinely taught, and that the truths which I have learned 
are never inculcated by flesh and blood.' 

" * Let us reconsider what you have said,' returned 
the father ; * if 1 understood you rightly, you stated your 
belief in certain doctrines, which, if received, would in- 
fallibly open the door to every kind of horror and 
abomination.' 

" * I do not understand you, father,' I rephed. 

" He then stated to me, that the principles to which 
he alluded were those of election and predestination, 

• by which,' he added, * the doctrine of good works 
would necessarily be thrown to the ground, and in con- 
sequence every licentiousness would be tolerated. 
Now,' asked he, * can we believe that a good God can 
show favour to men who despise his holy law, or disre- 

fard those who spend themselves in the performance of 
oly works V 

" • I understand,' I replied, * that those who are pre- 
destinated to life are predestinated also to good works.' 

" • Indeed !' he answered ; ' what is your authority 
for this assertion V 

" * Scripture,' 1 replied ; at the same time repeating 
the words of Paul, * for by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God : 
not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.' Eph. ii. 8-10. 

** * Scripture !' he repeated ; * whence had you this 
knowledge of Scripture V 

" ' I do not hesitate to say, father,' I answered, * that 
I have been taught of God.' 

" * Truly,' he replied, • there has been something un- 
accountable in the manner in which you have been in- 
structed : but may it not be,' he added, * if your teacher 
has been a supernatural one, that you have mistaken the 
person ? I have heard of diabolical inspirations as well 
as of divine ones : but let us return to our argument. 
Hear what holy mother church says respecting good 
works : — Jesus himself has said, our good works are 
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of SO gfreat value before God^^^t we may merit by 
them the kingdom of heaven.' ^^ 

'*! was aware that this was a quotation from the 
Catechisme Theologique des Jesuites, and 1 answered, 
' How then does our Lord say, that when we have done 
all we are unprofitable servants V 

" His reply was just what I expected, being taken 
from the same catechism : — * This deduction is not good, 
because the sense of these words of our Lord is^ that 
although it may be true that we are obliged to do all 
the good that we can, even although we should not re- 
ceive any reward ; nevertheless God is so good a master, 
that he has deigned to engage his word, that if we aerve 
him faithfully he will pay our services with an eternal 
recompense.'* ■ 

** * Still,' I replied, * according to your own statement, 
father, the reward is due to the divine goodness, not to 
our own merits, and thus the opinions of all serious and 
humble persons must meet in the same point, namely, 
that salvation is a free gift, inasmuch as the acceptance 
of our best deeds is through the divine favour, and that 
the divine favour must needs have already been be- 
stowed before these good works can be produced.' 

** * Undoubtedly,' replied the father, * the devil has in- 
spired you with as much of his hellish wisdom as ever 
was uttered by the tongue of accursed heretic ;' and 
again he broke out into unrestrained passion, concluding 
by asking me whether what I had revealed was to re- 
main under the seal of confession, or whether I would 
choose that it should be told to madamel ^ For you 
well know, daughter,' he added, • that it is never per- 
mitted to the confessor to repeat what has been revealed 
to him in the confessional. 'f 

" * I consider,' I replied, ' that you are at liberty, my 
father, to repeat any thing you choose of what I have 
said to you. My principles must be known, sooner or 
later, to the whole household; and sooner or later I 
must make up my mind to all the consequences which 
I fear will ensue to me from my change of mind.' 

*'•! remember little more of this conversation. I can 
only recollect that the father left me after having once 
again attempted to terrify me into submission by threats; 
and that immediately afterward I was called into the 

* Catechiflme Theologiqae des Jemites. t Jbid, 
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presence of madara^Aho was sitting; in unusual state 
m her parlour, in henFge chair, embossed with golden 
studs, having la Mere Ursule on one side of her and Sis- 
ter Annunciata on the other. It would be tedious to 
repeat ail that passed between me and the superieure 
during this conversation. Indeed it would not be pos- 
sible : but never shall I forget the horror and astonish- 
ment expressed by the elder ladies, when I avowed my 
persuasion that there never could be any objects of faith 
but such as were revealed in Scripture ; and that hence 
all traditions and commandments of men were to be 
rejected. There was no reasonable argument in any 
thing which either of them could allege in favour of 
these commands and traditions ; nor, had they brought 
any such forward, would they have permitted me to 
answer them. On the contrary, they were so inflamed, 
that whenever I attempted to speak, they stopped my 
mouth, — bidding me to keep my blasphemous opinions 
to myself, for it was heresy even to hear them uttered. 
At length they proceeded to threatenings, and penances 
and fasts were the least of the evils with winch they 
menaced me. 

^* During all this time, Sister Annunciata had not 
spoken one word ; but had stood, with an unmoved 
solemnity, at the side of madame. At length, however, 
she availed herself of an instant of silence, and hinted 
that it would perhaps be as well to ask me by what 
means I had obtained the knowledge of those heretical 
arguments which I had brought forward to the father ; 
and which I had, by my own account, derived from 
reading the holy Scripture, and wresting it to ray own 
purposes. 

** * It is impossible,' replied la Mere Ursule, ' that she 
can have procured a Bible in this house.' 

"*Not by the aid of Madame Barthelemis V asked 
Annunciata. 

- " * Let that be looked into,' said the superieure ; * we 
will have her person and her cell examined ; we will 
not trust to her own word, though it might be well so 
far to ascertain her vaunted love of truth as to put the 
question to her ;' and looking me full in the face, ' Cla- 
rice,' she said, ' I charge you, in the name of that Being 
whom you hold most sacred, tell me, have you obtained 
possession of the holy Scriptures V 

'^ I remember that on hearing this question I gave 
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Annunciata a look which caused^v to change her atti- 
tude, and in reply, I answered iMne superieure, * My 
word, revered mother, is as you have said, no longer 
to be depended upon by you ; let it be as my sister 
Annunciata has said ; let the examination be made, and 
if the holy volume is found in my possession, it will 
then appear, I trust, whence those principles are derived 
which have made me what I am.' 

'* Annunciata bit her lip, while her fine Italian eye 
flashed fire upon me ; and I was at the same moment 
made aware, by that inward monitor which is sharper 
than a two-edged sword, that 1 had departed, in my last 
reply to madame, from that spirit of meekness which 
should be the distinguishing mark of a child of God. I 
felt myself in consequence constrained to fall on my 
knees before her to whom I had been wanting in respect, 
and was led to implore her pardon on that account, and 
further, to assure her that I would submit to her will in 
sdl things not forbidden by an authority higher than 
hers, — that I would serve the family as a menial, — 
that I would, God helping me, quietly endure any pen- 
ance which she might enjoin, if she would relieve me 
from those forms to which, in my present state of mind, 
I could not submit. 

" The poor lady was evidently affected as I knelt 
before her. 1 saw a tear glisten in her eye : it was 
a natural and gentle tear ; but this soft and tender mood 
was as evanescent as the shadow of a cloud. The 
severe principles of the apostate church presently drove 
them back to their source, and I never but once after- 
ward witnessed in this lady the exhibition of any thing 
like pity for her once beloved Clarice. 

" * Do you attempt to make terms with me, wretched 
heretic !' she said ; ' arise ! be gone ! and be assured 
that nothing will help you with me but the retraction 
of your accursed principles.' So speaking, she almost 
spumed me from her feet ; directing those who were 
present to make a minute search in my apartment, and 
on my person, for the suspected volume. How truly 
thankful was 1 then that I had been led to conceal my 
little book ; and, curious to say, the joy I felt in having 
so well succeeded in this precautionary measure 
seemed, in a strange degree, to counteract my feelings 
of terror and sense of disgrace : for after I had been 
roughly and rudely examined, I was left in my cell, U 
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ii^Hrned the key upon me, while 
elcr how it would be best to act 



Mdre Ursule havii 
a council was hel( 
towards me. 

" These circumstances took place at the time Sister 
Madeline was in her novitiate, and a few days before 
Sister Honorine took the black veil ; and it was, prob- 
ably on these and some other accounts, judg^ed better 
that mild measures should be taken with me for the 
present, in the hope, no doubt, that it might never be 
necessary to unfold the disgraceful tale of my delin- 
quency to the bishop. I was, therefore, to my great 
amazement, after having been shut up for some hours 
in my own room, set at liberty, with a severe charge 
to avoid all conversation with any of the sisters ; and 
with a command to observe certain penances, in the 
superieure's jJrivate chapel, instead of the usual services 
in the choeur. I was somewhat puzzled at this unex- 
pected mildness, but was, at the same time, admonished 
that I should be most carefully watched, and should 
also be subjected to very severe treatment, if it were 
found that I made any attempt to communicate with the 
sisters. 

" Here was a relief which I did not expect, and I 
hope that I received it with gratitude and thanks- 
giving. I speedily ascertained, indeed, that I was 
closely observed, and the penances which were required 
of me were what I then thought very severe ; for I 
was often commanded to watch before the image of 
the Virgin in the superieure's chapel during the greater 
part of the night. But, in the state my mind then was, 
1 considered it such a relief to be excused from the 
superstitious services in the chcBur, and to be left to my 
own reflections, and to that divine communion to which 
I had been lately admitted, through the blessing of the 
Lord the Spirit on the divine Word, that I was not only 
content, but even happy. And could I have dared to 
spend those solitary hours in reading the sacred volume, 
I should have had great delight ; but I felt that I should 
be running too great a risk, in bringing my treasure 
from its hiding-place, at a moment when suspicion was 
so strongly excited against me. 

" Such was my situation when Sister Madeline laid 
aside her secular habits, nor was it changed till Hono- 
rine took the black veil. But immediately after that 
last event — I think it was the next day— la Mdre Urmiley 
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coming to me, delivered the comiriBis of the superiemre, 
that I should attend the confessional, and afterward 
assist at the usual services in the choeur : thus taking 
it for granted, with a degree of art highly consistent 
with the spirit of the Roman Catholic church, that the 
penances which had been enjoined had done the work 
for which they were intended. This command threw 
me into the greater confusion, because I was not pre- 
pared for it, neither had I made up my mind how far I 
could accommodate my conduct to the rules of the 
house, and how far it was incumbent on me, with my 
new principles, to separate myself from their forms. 

" How gladly woiid I, at that time, have made my 
escape from the establishment, had it been practicable 
in any way. But it was not so : I was confined within 
bars of iron, and I was closely watched. 'However, to 
proceed with facts. When this message was delivered 
to me, I answered, * You are aware, respected mother, 
that ray principles are such that I can no longer accom- 
modate myself to the obedience required by the church 
in many particulars. All places are indeed alike to me 
as a believer, God being present everywhere, and his 
ear open to me in all places ; " for if I ascend up into 
heaven he is there ; if I make my bed in hell, he is there 
also ; if I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me." Psalm 
cxxxix. 8-10. Hence, when kneeling in the choeur, I 
may address my prayers to him as purely and sincerely 
as under the open canopy of heaven, and therefore I 
cannot refuse my obedience to the superieure, in giving 
my attendance in the church : but let it be understood 
that I will not open my lips to join in any service which 
is not approved by Scripture. Understand me, mother,' 
I added, interrupting her — for she would have spoken, 
' that I have been led, I trust divinely, to consider, that 
however my opinions, as it regards religion, may be 
changed, yet as long as madame is the superieure of the 
house which protects me, I am bound to obey her, in all 
things consistent with my higher duties and blessed 
privileges ; and that as I consider all forms which do not 
partake of idolatrous services to be unimportant, I am 
ready to submit to her pleasure as it regards them.' 

" La M ^re Ursule was, as you may remember, slightly 
deaf, at least she frequently, under that pretence, caused 
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the sisters to repeat ^y thing which she did not entirely 
approve ; and accordingly on this occasion she caused 
me to repeat what I had said, taking up the word * idol- 
atrous^ only in her reply, and asking me what I meant 
byiti 

" ' This is what I mean,' I answered, * that as the 
Scriptures declare that there is one only name under 
heaven by which man can be saved, I am led to see 
that all services addressed to any other than God are 
idolatrous ; and that hence, with the Almighty helping 
me, as he assuredly will, I will endure death itself, 
rather than pay that reverence to any created being, or 
to any symbol of whatever description, which is due to 
the Saviour only.' 

'* At this declaration, la Mere Ursule seemed to lose 
all self-command ; for she raised her voice, and poured 
upon me a torrent of expletives, such as are not unseldom 
in the mouth of a zealous Catholic : and the words — 
accursed one, blasphemous heretic, imp of hell, spoken 
somewhat too loudly, brought in the sister Annunciata. 

" * Mother,' she said, ' the ears of the holy sisters 
should not be assailed with a controversy such as this, 
which I perceive you are carrying on with this — ' and 
here she hesitated, as if at a loss for an appellative by 
which to designate me : then closing the door of the ceU 
behind her, she inquired what had passed, and was told 
that I had blasphemously pronounced all services to be 
idolatrous which were addressed to any other name but 
that of the Son of Mary. 

" ' Your presence is required by the superieure, mother,' 
replied Annunciata, ' leave me with this apostate — I will 
deal with her ; and remember that this shameful strife 
ought never to be exhibited before those members of the 
establishment who know not that such things are even 
in the very bosom of the church, and are stiU the faith- 
ful and confiding children of our holy Mother.' 

" La Mere Ursule instantly quitted the cell, muttering 
something, with closed teeth and open lips, respecting 
the provocation which such as I was could not but give 
to a faithful and zealous daughter of the church ; and 
the next moment I found myself alone with one who 
had once been to me as the dearest of dear friends. 
But there she stood drawn up, and cold and white as a 
marble Madonna ; and if there were any expression in 
her countenance, it was that of scorn mingled with 
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aversion. Nevertheless, as I re#llected her former 
tender love, I was affected, and said, ' Dear sister, you 
wiU not, I am convinced, promote any measures of se- 
verity towards me which can be avoided. Remember 
how we once loved each other, and that we were once 
as real sisters. 1 lead for me, that I may be heard be- 
fore I am condemned ; and let me at least hope, even 
should the worst befall me that man can do against me, 
that I may possess your pity.' 

** Insensibly, as 1 had spoken, I had drawn towards 
her, but she stepped back as I approached, and with an 
expression of consummate contempt, which slightly 
elevated her beautiful lip — for ah ! she was superlatively 
beautiful in her external form — she motioned with her 
hand to me to stand back, coolly requiring of me to say 
what the subject of my discourse with la Mere Ursule 
had been. 

" ' You may easily surmise it, Annunciata,' I replied. 

" ' I am to understand, then, Clarice,' she said, ' that 
the penances enjoined by the church have not produced 
the effect which we charitably hoped and expected V 

'* * If you expected,' I answered, ' that solitude and 
long fasting — ' 

" ' And many prayers,' she added. 

" ' And many prayers,' I repeated * (for I thank God 
that I have been led to lift up my heart continually in 
prayer), should tend to restore my mind to that state in 
which it was when I took the vows, I must freely and 
candidly confess, that they have utterly failed as re- 
gards any such purpose ; and that reflection and medita- 
tion have only tended to prove more and more to my 
mind, that Scripture is the only fountain of truth, and 
that all traditions of men tend only to darken first, and 
finally to extinguish, the light of truth.' 

" Annunciata replied, ' You then consider yourself, 
Clarice, to be wiser than all the saints and martyrs, 
apostles and holy men, who have gone before you V 

*' * Let us reason consistently, Sister Annunciata,' I 
said: 'observe that I build no argument on my own 
Judgment ; but I maintain that the revealed Word of 
God ought to be the rule of our lives, and that what is 
not found therein ought not to be required of an indi* 
vidnal, either as an article of faith or principle of duty. 
For thus says the inspired writer, — This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with 
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their lips ; but their keart is far from me. But in vain 
they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.' 

" ' You seem,' replied Annunciata, * to be singularly 
well instructed in these Scriptures ; permit me to ask 
vou, who profess such a love of the truth, how you 
nave happened to obtain such a knowledge of those wri- 
tings V 

'* ' 1 do not hesitate to repeat what I have before said,' 
I answered, * namely, that 1 have been divinely taught.' 

" ' Miraculously so V resumed Annunciata, 'or by a 
divine light shed upon the text in the act of reading ! 
Permit me to ask you in what sense 1 am to take 
this assertion, namely, that you have been divinely 
taught V 

'' I was aware that, should I answer that the divine 
light which had shone upon my mind had operated en- 
tirely without visible means, 1 should utter a falsehood. 
I was therefore somewhat at a loss what to answer, 
and endeavoured to evade a direct reply by saying, that 
the hearts of all men were in the hands of Go^, and 
that he could impart that which he pleases to any 
individual, without availing himself of the ministry of 
man. 

" * You allow, then, of miracles V she asked. 

" * I believe that a superhuman work,' I answered, * is 
constantly going on in the hearts of men, by which those 
who were dead in sin are made alive unto God.' 

" * No one will question that,' she returned, * but I 
understood that you questioned the power of the church 
to perform visible miracles.' 

" * I am inclined to think,' I replied, * that daring the 
present dark state of the visible churches, it does not 
please God to manifest any miraculous works in the 
natural world.' 

" * And yet,' returned Annunciata, * you pretend not 
only to have received the knowledge of spiritual things 
through the divine influences, but sdso of natural things. 
For although there may be, and are, feelings and affec- 
tions which are altogether spiritual, and which might 
be imparted to a solitary ascetic, in the depths of a howl- 
ing wilderness, with little aid of man's teaching, yet it 
is obvious that the letter of Scripture is a natural thing, 
incapable of being acquired by human industry ; and con- 
sequently, if you, Clarice, have obtained the knowledge 
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of that letter without humaR aid, it is a miracle, and one 
surpassing any to which our holy mother church has 
ever asserted her right.' 

•* To all this I answered, * Permit me, my sister, to 
put question for question. Wherefore do you suppose 
that I must have seen a Bible lately ? Do you think 
that by Scripture only I could have been instructed in 
arguments such as I have used V And then I added, 
with a sudden gush of tenderness which I could not 
repress, ' Oh, Annunciata ! friend of former years ! 
would that you would permit me to open my whole 
heart ^to you, and to plead the cause of those eternal 
truths, which, by their bright shining upon my soul, 
have set me free from all the terrors of superstition, 
from all fears for my future well-being, and almost 
steeled me against all sense of present calamity, caus- 
ing me to feel my assurance of perfect and everlasting 
happiness in an endless life already commenced.' 

•* ' You equivocate,' replied Annunciata, * and refuse 
to answer the question I have put so often to you. Has 
or has not the reading of the Scripture been the means 
of changing your principles V 

" * If my principles are correct according to Scripture,' 
I answered, * I am no heretic. If they are contrary to 
the words of truth, how could they have been produced 
try reading those words V 

•* ' Error may originate,' replied the sister, * more 
readily from the misconstruction of Scripture than from 
the entire neglect of reading and hearing it explained ; 
hence the rulers of the holy mother church deny it to 
the ignorant multitude, and do well in so doing. You 
hear it explained from the pulpit continually, Clarice ; 
you learn portions of it in the catechism ; you meditate 
on passages, given for that purpose by the superieure, 
every day, — what would you wish more 1 If you assert 
a privilege to judge and think for yourself, you deny the 
authority of the church, and are justly chargeable with 
heresy.' 

" * What do you define the church to be, Annunciata 1' 
I asked. 

" ' It is the assembly of all those who believe in Jesus 
Christ, and who acknowledge the sovereign Roman 
pontiff as his vicar.' 

** * Who estabUshed this church t' I said. 

^ < J^BUs Christ himself,' she replied. * The invisible 
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Chief of the mystic body of the church is Jesus Christ, 
and its visible chief is the pope, its members being all 
the faithful.'* 

" * Permit me to ask,' I said, * is it the visible or the 
invisible church of which you speak, Annunciata ?' 

" * What is the tendency of your question V she 
asked. * I speak of the holy apostohc Roman universal 
church.' 

"'So much I comprehend,' I replied; 'but is this 
church, having a visible body, the visible or the invisible 
church V 

" She seemed to be a little confused at this question: 
but recovering herself in a moment, she answered, ' The 
church is a mystic body, and the soul which animates it 
is the Holy Spirit. It cannot therefore err, because it 
is animated and ruled by the Spirit of truth.'! 

" ' What am I to understand by the word mystic, An- 
nunciata V I asked. 

"She shook her head at me, saying, *Ah, Clarice, 
you are in the gall of bitterness — to what do all these 
questions tend V 

" ' To truth, I trust,' was my reply. * What do you 
mean by mystic V 

" ' You take a position which does not appertain to 
you,' she answered. ' What belongs to you, as an im- 
pious heretic, but a seat in dust and ashes ? And yet 
you presume to argue with me. Do you pretend to ask 
what mystic signifies ? Know you not that a mystic 
body IS one to which certain mysterious qualities apper- 
tain, which are beyond the comprehension of the natural 
understanding V 

" ' This body, then,' I replied, ' which you call the 
church, is not a natural, but a mystic body ; how then 
can it have a natural head (such as is the Roman pon- 
tiff), and yet retain its unity, for you will not dispute 
that the church is one V 

" ' The true church,' she replied, ' is, in the first place, 
one, that is to say, it can have only one faith and one 
chief; in the second place, it is universal and perpetual; 
and, in the third place, it is holy .J Nor do I comprehend 
your argument, when you say that a mystic body cannot 
nave a natural head, and yet retain its unity.' 

* Catechisme Tbeologique des Jesoites. t Ibid, t iUd. 
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" * Because/ I replied, ' new wine cannot be contained 
in old skins, nor can a new piece be sewed on an old 
garment ; neither can the spiritual head belong to the 
corrupt natural body, nor the mystic body appertain to 
the natural head.' 

'* * The evil one,' returned Annunciata, with some vio- 
lence, ' has helped you with these arguments, Clarice ; 
«ad though I would by no means be forward to pronounce 
the anathema maranatha on your soul, yet I tell you that 
the notions which you hold tend to eternal damnation 
in the fires of hell. The holy Mother give me patience 
to hear you out I Do you deny the authority, the purity, 
and the universality of the church V 

" ' No,' 1 replied ; ' I deny none of these. I believe in 
the holy Catholic Church ; I acknowledge its spiritual 
head, even the Lord the Saviour ; I believe that its body 
is, as you say, a mystic one, composed of all whom the 
Father has given to the Son throughout all ages. 1 bow 
to its authority; I acknowledge its holiness and beauty 
as derived from the Saviour, but 1 deny that it has a 
seat on earth, or any authority over the kingdoms of 
this world ; and having found my Father in heaven, I 
am resolved, henceforward, to call no one father on 
earth, for my inheritance is above ; and where my trea- 
sure is, there 1 trust my heart will ever be.' 

" * Am I to understand by all this,' said the sister, 
evidently putting strong force upon herself to restrain 
herself from any further violence of expression, * that 
you are resolved to cherish your heretical opinions at 
aU hazards V 

" ' 1 have counted the cost,' I replied, * and I trust that 
I shall be preserved even unto the end ; for He that is 
with me is stronger than he that is against me.' 

" ' I came,' she answered in reply to this, * to enforce 
a command sent from madame, through la Mere Ursule, 
which command was to this purpose, namely, that you 
should return to your duties; for it has never,' she 
added, ' entered into the mind of the superieure that 
you could possibly continue in a state of ohstinacy after 
having endured so many penances. It must remain 
then with you to decide what message I must carry to 
madame :' and having spoken thus much, she stood in 
mute and solemn attention to my reply. 

" ' Tell the honoured lady,' 1 answeiced, * that I con- 
sider myself bound to obey her commands in all things 
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consistent with what I know to be my duty to a Higher 
Power.' 

" * And this,' she asked, * is what you desire me to 
say at all hazards V 

" * Yes,' I,replied, * at all hazards.' 

*' * Be it so,' she answered, and left the ceU ; shortly 
after which I was summoned into the presence of Father 
Joachim, whom 1 found in the superieure's parlour, that 
lady being also present. The father, I instantly saw, 
was in a fearful passion, for his face was perfectly livid, 
though it seems that some motive, which I did not then 
understand, rendered it necessary for him to restrain 
his emotions ; and this necessity contended so violently 
with the vehemence of his zeal for the honour of his 
church, that every limb was in agitation ; and while the 
conference lastea, he paced the room with rapid yet 
heavy steps, turning towards me, from time to time, 
with fiery eyes, trembling lips, and teeth which gnashed 
and foamed. His hints respecting what I might expect 
in case of continued obstinacy, however, were awful, 
though his arguments were few. And the superieure 
sat by, pale and still ; and really, I think (to do her jus- 
tice), actually terrified at the condition in which she saw 
me, prepared, as she thought, as a brand for everlasting 
burnings ; for, as she herself has often said to me, my 
offences were far beyond the purifjdng fires of purga- 
tory, even were those fires permitted to spend their 
utmost fury upon me for millions of ages. 

" It would be tedious and unprofitable to repeat all 
that Father Joachim thought proper to say to me ; but 
the conference ended in a manner which I did not ex- 
pect. Instead of bringing my obedience to a test, as I 
had expected, by insisting on my joining in some idola- 
trous service, I was ordered to return to the mode of 
life which had been enjoined me for some weeks past, 
in which my sufferings were so far less than those 
which I yet anticipated, that I felt this decision to be 
entirely a reprieve. 

" A diet of bread and water, and many hours of soli- 
tary meditation in the abbess's private chapel, both in 
the day and in the night, during which I was admonished 
to repeat so many hundreds, nay thousands, of ave 
marias, kneeling always upon my knees, were nothing 
when compared with the horrors with which I had been 
threatened ; and therefore when I was told to withdnw 
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to my solitude, it was difficult for me to conceal the 
satisfaction with which I hastened to obey, for I had 
found pleasures in this retirement, or rather pleasures 
had been found for me, which I can hardly describe^ 
How truly doth the Scripture say, * He stay eth his rough 
wind in the day of the east wind.' I had learned many 
Scriptures by heart, and these were brought to my re- 
membrance most wonderfully in these solitary hours. 
Even passages which I had acquired in my nursery, and 
in the English language, came back to my mind at those 
times, wiui small portions of hymns, replete with gospel 
truth ; and such sweet recollections of my father, my 
brother, my pious nurse, and the green and fragrant 
fields, and violet banks, and hedge-rows of my native 
land, all spread beneath a summer sky, presented 
themselves at those times to my fancy, that I would 
€ven weep with joy to think that these were but the 
earnests of my heavenly Father's love, and but faint 
and indistinct images of those delights which are pre- 
pared for such as have been brought to love the Father 
as seen through the Son, and as brought near and made 
known by the Holy Spirit. And at these times it was 
unfolded to me, that the whole course of time might be 
divided into three dispensations : — the first, in which the 
human race, being in its infancy, was taught by palpable 
figures, this dispensation terminating soon after the 
manifestation of the Holy Ghost: the second, being 
that which is entirely spiritual, and hence not to be ap- 
prehended by the natural faculties, during which period 
the divine work is carried on by the Lord the Spirit in 
the heart of the individual, and multitudes, past couiit, 
are brought in again into that union with God which is 
eternal life ; this mighty work being effected by the se- 
cret inflowings of the Divine Spirit, by which the body, 
which was in a state of death according to nature, be- 
comes the temple of the Holy Ghost : and the third 
and last, which partakes of, or rather verifies in perfec- 
tion, the imperfect glories which have gone before under 
the two former dispensations; being that portion of 
time when the redemption of the body of the believer 
being complete, the soul and the body shall rejoice to- 
gether with the incarnate Redeemer. Then came verses 
like these to my mind : — ^ Thy dead mfn shall live, to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the 
Vol. VII.— I 
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dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead/ 
Isaiah xxvi. 16. ' Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrect 
tion and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.' John xi. 25, 26. And 
from time to time I stole my little Bible from its hiding- 
place, and drew fresh draughts from the fountain of 
truth : truly I had many sweet and refreshing moments 
during that season, and I have often considered that 
these refreshments were vouchsafed to me in order 
that I should be strengthened and invigorated for that 
which was to follow. 

" 1 have calculated that these conversations with la 
Mere Ursule Aununciata, and Father Joachim took 
place on the very day that Sister Angelique entered the 
house as pensionnaire ; and that the motive which held 
back the heads of the establishment from more violent 
measures with me was the very precarious state of the 
times, better known to Father Joachim than to us within 
the house. 

" The monastic establishments had already been de- 
stroyed in France, and there was a great cry raised 
against the rulers of the church in other countries. It 
was, therefore, desirable that 1 should be brought to 
obedience, if possible, without exasperating any of the 
younger members of the family, who are always jealous 
of any stretch of authority, or any semblance of se- 
verity ; and, accordingly, having been kept ' in peni- 
tence' until the day of the profession of Sister Ange- 
lique, the superieure then called me into her presence, 
and having stated to me, on the one hand, what the con- 
sequences would be if I continued in disobedience (and 
very terrible indeed did she make these appear), and on 
the other, the immediate relief which I should experi- 
ence in case of my submission, she proceeded, without 
permitting me to reply, to lay her commands upon me, 
that I should join the rest of the family at the gout^. 
My dear sister Pauline witnessed the effect of my ap- 
pearance there ; and as 1 could not be prevailed upon to 
say that I would renounce my heresies, or even attempt 
to disguise them, as the superieure, in the true spirit of 
the apostate church, would have persuaded me that I 
might do with ^ety to my conscience under the plea 
of necessity, other measures were soon after had re- 
course to. I was stigmatized as being under the influ- 
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ence of evil spirits ; and although permitted to go at 
large in the house, and commanded to attend the ser- 
vices, yet 1 was not permitted to hold any converse with 
my sisters. It was then that I began to feel the furious 
and unrelenting nature of popish bigotry ; and poor An- 
nunciata, thinking, perhaps, that she did God service, 
was not unseldom the instrument of their severity. 

** 1 have used a hard word, God forgive me, but my 
trials were dreadful ; yet, how far short did they fall of 
those which have been endured by many of the excel- 
lent of the earth ; by many of those ' who, through faith, 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong.' It was between the 
period in which I was first denounced as a demoniac and 
that in which I was publicly anathematized by Father 
Joachim, that I was made to attend all the services at 
the door of the choeur ; in comparison with which, the 
solitude which I had enjoyed in the superieure's chapel 
was ease to me, for 1 was obliged to retain always the 
same posture, holding the heavy unlighted taper. I 
was at large, indeed, in the house, and this was only a 
sort of refinement of punishment, because I was thereby 
only the more exposed to universal scorn; for there 
were few whose eyes could penetrate the cloud in 
which I was involved, — few, very few; only, indeed, 
the kind Mere Genefride, who often gave me a look of 
pity, which descended as a ray of light on a darkened 
landscape ; and my own sweet sisters Pauline and An- 
gelique, to whom I owed that communication from my 
beloved brother which, although I understood it not so at 
that time, was the forerunner of my great and wonder- 
ful deliverance. But on this topic I will not expatiate, 
lest I should lose the thread of that narrative of which 
the clew is already too much broken. My strength, as 
you well know, my sisters, at length sunk under these 
continual fatigues of standing during all the services ; 
and the interest of some of the sisters, it seems, having 
been excited in my favour, it was thought expedient to 
turn the course of these feelings by that test to which 
all the family was witness ; and the cross having fallen 
at my feet, I was banished for ever from the society as 
one rejected by the church, and devoted to eternal de- 
Btruction. And then, my friends, then it was that I was 

13 
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made to drink deep, deep indeed, of the cup of furyy 
mixed up and poured out by the idolatrous church, even 
her on whose forehead it is written, Mystery^ Babylon^ 
the mother of harlots, and abominations of the earth, 

*' I was seen no more in the family, as you well re- 
member, subsequent to that evening, but was sent back, 
after the mockery of the fall of the cross, to my own 
cell, in a private part of the house, where, for several 
days, I know not how many, I was left alone, without 
seeing a living creature, my food being given me through 
a tour, and my door being opened to me every night by 
la Mere Ursule, in order that I might go down to pray 
and meditate in the cimetiere, under the white marble 
cross ; and in order that my ^gure should not be dis- 
cerned by the sisters descending to and ascending from 
the officium nocturnum, I was sdmonished to wrap my- 
self in a white sheet, and to kneel on the eastern side 
of the cross. During these cold vigils, and in that 
gloomy place, amid the mouldering bones of hundreds 
who had, through ages past, lived and died within those 
ancient seats of superstition, my meditations often took 
so sad a form that I used to weep continually, sitting 
on the marble slab at the foot of the cross, with my 
head resting on my knees, till, in that attitude, sleep 
would sometimes surprise me ; and it was on one of 
these occasions that a sudden gust of wind, lifting the 
drapery which I had drawn over my head, occasioned 
the alarm which was siven by Sister Clotilde, with 
which I was immediately reproached on my return to 
my cell by la Mere Ursule ; and as I still refused to 
yield any of my opinions, it was at last decided that I 
should be removed from the place which I had hitherto 
occupied, to that which was said to be more fit for 
one so lost to all sense of right as I was then supposed 
to be. 

' I could not, at that time, account for this rather 
sudden change of measures, but I comprehended it af- 
terward. It seems that the father Joachim had a par- 
ticular friend, a Jesuit, with whom he had associated 
in the Jesuits' College at Nice, where he had been edu- 
cated. This man, namely, the father Juliano, had gone 
to Rome at the time his friend had come to St. Siffreo, 
and had there become the favourite of a certain cardinal, 
who had pushed his fortune, giving him an important 
place in the Inquisition, besides other benefices and 
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nominal cures, one of which was under our own bishop. 
In this last character he had come to St. Sififren to pre-^ 
pare things for the reception of his superior, who was 
shortly expected; and it seems that Father Joachim 
had mentioned my case to him, and been severely re- 
proved for the lenity which had been shown to me. 
How truly does the Scripture say, ' The tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.' Certainly the treatment I had 
received up to that time had been severe enough to 
subdue any spirit supported by no strength but that 
which is natural. But as this treatment was decided 
to be too mild, and as it was said that when the bishop 
came he would think it had been so, — my sin being that 
of heresy after having known the truth, and hence be- 
ing the greatest which can be conceived, — other meas- 
ures were advised, and Father Juliano had entreated 
that they should be acted upon that very night : and al- 
though madame kindly wished to have a private con- 
versation with me in the morning, before I had, as it 
were, sealed my condemnation, yet the alarm which I 
speak of, which was attributed to some carelessness on 
my part, hastened their purposes, and accordingly la 
M^re Ursule came to me as soon as I had returned to 
ray cell, and bidding me to follow her, she led me 
through certain private passages into the apartment of 
the superieure. 

" There she sat, leaning her head upon her hand, her 
arm resting upon a marble slab, on which was a cruci- 
fix, with a light burning before it. She seemed much 
agitated. Annunciata stood behind her chair, in an atti^ 
tude usual with her, namely, having her arms folded 
within her wide sleeves, and her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Then and there the superieure first solemidy 
stated the awful alternative which was before me,— 
either on the one hand a decided recantation of my errors, 
which I was to evince at that present time, by kneeling 
down and adoring the visible cross ; or, on the other, 
perpetual confinement in a dungeon beneath the house, 
m eternal seclusion from the light of day. 

" * Not eternal, madame,' was the answer which I 
made ; ' my seclusion from the light of day will not be 
eternal. I know in whom I have trusted, and I shall not 
be confounded.' 

** Annunciata changed her posture as I uttered those 
words, but spoke not ; and the abbess again addressed 
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me—* Do you understand, Clarice/ she asked, * what the 
church asserts respecting heretics V I made no reply, 
and she thus proceeded : ' It is certain that there are 
many heretics who know not their error ; but there are 
very few who have not great cause to apprehend that 
they are in error. And even should they have no doubt, 
and should they beUeve themselves to be in the true 
church, it is, however, almost impossible that they 
should save themselves, because it is almost impossible, 
in the hberty in which they live, not to fall into an in- 
finity of disorders and great sins, from which they can* 
not recover themselves by the sacrament of penitence, 
which they have not, but only by a pure love of God, of 
which it is very difficult to form an act, such as is requi- 
site in order to be saved.'* 

" I had learned all this exordium by heart, and knew 
whence it came, but I do not remember my reply. The 
conference was long, and the superieure seemed to me 
to be truly earnest in her endeavours to persuade me 
to recant ; but through the Divine grace, which was made 
sufficient for me, I was enabled to persevere. Indeed 
my mind was strangely, as it were, diverted from some of 
the most frightful circumstances of my situation, by the 
dread lest an examination of my person, or a change of 
dress, should be proposed ; in which case my precious 
little Bible would have been found, for I had been di- 
vinely led, I believe, a few nights before, to take it from 
its hiding-place, and conceal it about my person, in the 
same manner in which it was found when I arrived in 
this happy resting-place. However, no personal exam- 
ination of me was proposed j and when all hope of my 
submission had been given up by the superieure, who 
certainly showed more feeling during this scene than 
either of the other persons present, I was admonished 
that my fate was sealed, and that I must submit to it 
with what heart I could. And immediately, at the sig- 
nal of the abbess, Annunciata and la Mc^re Ursule came 
forward, and each taking hold of an arm, they drew me 
out of the chamber ; this force being necessary, as I was 
endeavouring to throw myself at the feet of the supe- 
rieure to implore her mercy, as a last resource. 

" * Kneel not to me, miserable apostate, kneel not to 
me ! Bend not before me those stubborn knees, which 
despise the symbol of the dying Jesus !' she exclaiiaed; 

* Catechisme des Jesuitea. 
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ig, with a sort of hysterical shriek, she added» 
ce ! unhappy Clarice ! would I had died before 
311 this day !' 

;her! dear, dear mother !' I replied, 'believe me^ 
^our unhappy child ! I do not despise the cross 
; — nay, I glory in it — I live by it — it is all in all ta 
the visible and palpable symbol 1 cannot wor- 
was proceeding, when la Mere Ursule struck 
le mouth, saying, ' Speak not your blasphemies 
lacred chamber ;* and then placing her strong 
id my waist, she dragged me out of the supe^ 
apartment, and through her private chapel, into 
room, which led to a cell over the porch which 
on the cimetiere. 

IS cell were two tapers burning, upon a marble 
i of which was instantly taken up by Annun- 
d the other by la Mdre Ursule, both of them 
oosed their hold of me at the same moment. 
1, as you may remember, sisters, is wainscoted 
ick larch-wood in panels. The window is 
ad doubly grated, commanding the cimetidre 
whole of the surrounding buildings, 
g at liberty for a moment, I fell down upon my 
ot to ask pity from those who knew no such 
3ut to implore that support from God which is 
thheld in the time of need. But I was rudely 
m this posture by the mother, while the sister, 
I secret spring in the wainscot, caused a panel 
by which a flight of narrow winding stairs re- 
.self to our view. A damp cold air at the same 
led into the chamber, causing the flames of the 
I flare in the faces of those who held them, 
sight of these stairs was so terrible to me, that 
back to the extent of the chamber, and strug- 
h my companions when they would have seize 
I again. I know not what I said to them — I 
, phrensy, and shrieked wildly, reproaching An- 
. in a way which I have since reflected upon 
ch sorrow, ever recollecting with pain one ex- 
which I used, namely, ' You will one day re- 
this with anguish and sorrow of heart, and that 
^ arrive sooner than you think.' God forgive 
expression ! There was a spirit of vengeance 
nd such breakings forth of natural cormplion 
admonish us that our strength is in the Lordy 
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and in him only, and that the moment we are led to 
ourselves, we make it appear that we are as utterly vile, 
as far as self is concerned, even after having been made 
to receive the truth and feel its power, as we were 
when in total ignorance of its saving influences. But 1 
do not remember this scene accurately — it seems like 
a terrible dream, in which every image of horror was 
collected by the infernal powers ; not to subdue me— 
for it was impossible to tear me from the arras of om^ 
nipotent grace which surrounded me — but to exhibit 
the malice of the evil one. 

^ My struggles were, however, vain ; I was dragged 
down those winding stairs, and through long vaulted 
passages and gloomy chambers, where the long-pent-up 
▼apours caused the chest to contract, as under some 
terrible load. At length we arrived at the end of a long 
passage, at an iron-bound massive door, filling a narrow 
point^ portal. What my thoughts were, when I saw 
this last earnest of all I most feared on earth, viz. per- 
petual solitary confinement, I cannot say ; for I was 
stupified — I was like one in a terrible dream — ^1 did not 
attempt to speak. Yet my state was not that of des- 
pair, though I am unable to describe it ; of this, how- 
ever, 1 am assured, that God can give a peace of mind 
which is entirely independent of outward circumstances. 
Nor does it proceed from any thing like self-esteem, as 
philosophy vainly boasts, in some such oft-repeated 
sentence as the following, namely, * that virtue is its 
own reward,' and * a sense of rectitude will carry a man 
triumphantly through every adverse turn of fortune ;* 
for at that crisis of severe trial I was by no means 
pleased with myself. I had broken out, but a few 
minutes before, in expressions unworthy of my Chris- 
tian caUing ; and this offence had, through the divine 
grace, been made to divest me of that proud feeling of 
martyrdom (if I may use the term) which was creeping 
upon me, when la Mere Ursule had so far lowered her- 
self as to strike me on the mouth. 

" A key was produced without delay for opening the 
lock, and the door the next moment swung on its hinges; 
but before my eye could penetrate the obscurity which 
was within, my companions pushed me forward through 
the portal, closing the door after me with a jarring 
noise, the reverberation of which must almost have 
reached to the chambers above; and all this was ef*- 
fected with such haste, that,, ere I could recollect my- 
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self, I heard the departing steps of my persecutors 
dying away along the passage. But I waa not left in 
darkness, as I had anticipated. I was in a wide chamber 
of unhewn stone, or probably partly cut out from the rock 
on which the house was founded. From the arched ceil- 
ing hung an iron lamp, which gave a faint and glimmer- 
ing light, though one which I afterward found quite 
sufficient for every desirable purpose. I observed that 
there were several pieces of furniture in this gloomy 
apartment. I saw a pallet bed near to the door, and 
another at the farther end of the room, with a table and 
a stool. But while I wandered, and asked myself, Have 
all these preparations been made for me 1 — a figure rose 
from the farthest of the two pallets I have mentioned, 
and stepping on the side of the bed, exhibited the dim 
outline of a human form. 

'* I was taken by surprise ; I had no idea that I should 
find a companion in this place, and I could think of no- 
thing earthly. All the terrors of superstition were lert 
loose upon me at once ; I shrieked wildly, and fell on 
the cold pavement in a deadly swoon. Thus, as I have 
often since considered, do we meet those blessings 
which approach in dubious form, being incapable of ap- 
preciating the many mercies which are in the first 
instance not inviting to flesh and blood. You look at 
me, my friends — you seem amazed, and well you may 
be ; but you have heard of Agnace — her history shall 
be explained in its place. 

*' Had I been apprized that I was to have a companion 
in my solitude, I should have rejoiced in the anticipation. 
As it was, as I before stated, the sudden appearance of 
this poor emaciated creature terrified me beyond ex- 
pression ; for, as it may be well believed, she looked 
more like one falling into the grave, or risitig from it, 
than any thing else I can conceive. Dear Agnace ! Oh, 
how did I love that poor solitary one. The few short 
weeks we spent together did more to unite our hearts 
than years of kindly intercourse could have done in 
ordinary circumstances. It was a blessed arrangement 
of Divine Providence which brought me into the society 
of that poor Agnace. 

" It was long before I awoke from my swoon, and 

•when I did revive 1 found the poor nun busy about me, 

bathing my temples with water : she had nothing else 

wherewith to help me ; and when I opened my eyes and 

13 
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saw her again, I should assuredly have relapsed into 
fainting^ from very terror, had she not spoken, bidding^ 
me not fear ; calling me poor young creature, and weep- 
ing for my sufferings. 

" On my eagerly asking her who and what she was, 
she told me her history in a few words : a history which 
filled me with amazement; for although I had heautl 
that such a person had been, yet I had never entertained 
the slightest idea that she still was. 

" She was a little woman, but had the appearance of 
extreme old age. Her face was long ; her features set 
and rigid, and she was bent nearly double, as if from 
age, though she had not attained her fiftieth year. She 
had endeavoured, I found, to raise me when 1 lay insen- 
sible, but had not strength ; and when 1 was sufficiently 
recovered, she guided me to a pallet, which had been 
set for me in a corner of the wide chamber, and there 
laying me, she drew the thin covering over me and sat 
down at my feet. 

'* * Speak to me, speak to me,' I said ; * let me hear 
the human voice — that voice divine : tell me, why are 
you here t how long have you been confined in this 
place? why have I been placed with you, and not 
alone ? Why have they showed me so much mercy, as 
to give me a companion in my captivity ? There is 
kindness in this.* 

" * They have brought you here, poor child,' she an- 
swered, * that I may tell you how I fell into deadly 
heresy, and how I have been restored to the bosom of 
the church by a severity which will appear to be kind- 
ness in that day when I shall find myself for ever free 
from these poor rags of mortality.' 

" ' Have you then recanted V I asked. 

" * I have seen my error,' she replied. 

*' I sighed deeply, and even wept ; and these tears 
seemed to relieve me. 

" * They have brought you here,' she said, ** that I 
may talk with you, dear child ; God help you, and God 
help me. May our acquaintance with each other in 
this dungeon be the means of our reunion in glory. 
Therefore I pray that I may be assisted in the task set 
before me. Domine, ad s«djuvandum me festina* ave 
Maria gratia plena;' and she crossed herself several 
times. 

*^ To all this I made no reply : * It will be a precious 
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joid blessed work,' she continued, ' to Bet in the balance 
against my many sins, if 1 should be the means of lead- 
ing you, my child, from the way of error.' 

*' *Are you quite sure,' I asked, *that you are now 
nearer the truth than when you first entered this dun- 
geon? Dear mother, time must now be short with you, 
and you have had few means of instruction. As we 
have thus met, let us together examine the truth. Do 
you know the holy Scriptures V 

*' * How should I, my child V she replied ; ' 1 never saw 
them.' 

** ' Then by what means did you acquire those prin- 
ciples by which you incurred the displeasure of the 
church V 

" * I derived them,' she answ;ered, * from a young lady 
to whom I was employed to teach Italian ; and she in- 
structed me from certain books, the tendency of which 
was to overthrow all religion. I was a spirited and 
proud girl, and I spoke contemptuously of the mother 
of God. Misere me, domina! 1 was obstinate, too, 
and I refused submission to the commands of the 
church : they dealt harshly with me, and my reason 
gave way. I became a maniac, or rather I was deliv- 
ered over to Satan to work his will with me : but they 
made me see my error. Yet it was not till the very 
memory of my name had passed away from all in the 
house. They will not tell me how many years have 
gone over my head since I was here. 1 have nothing 
whereby to count the progress of days : but I have en- 
joyed many comforts, daughter, since I have been re- 
admitted into the bosom of the church.' 

*^ ^ And was it to obtain these comforts, mother,' I 
asked, * that you were induced to recant V 

*' * No,' she replied ; * I trust that I have not com- 
mitted that sin ; inasmuch as I had recanted some time 
before light, and warm clothing, and better food were 
granted me.' 

" ' I thank God that you can say this,' I answered ; 
' but, dear mother, let us consult and pray together. 
Let us, with the Divine help, examine the truth, and 
having no other hope, let us take fast hold, the Almighty 
helping us, of that which we may be led to see as 
truth. For if these our spiritual rulers are right, I do 
not hesitate to say, the Scriptures are false ; and if the 
Scriptures are right, the Roman Catholic Church is 
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idolatrous, corrupt, deceitful, and altogether abomi* 
nable.' 

" * Nay, daughter,' replied the old religieuse, clasping 
her attenuated hands, * nay, do not speak so,* — and she 
looked round the dungeon as if in terror, crossing her- 
self repeatedly, and invocating Tarious saints, and en- 
treating their prayers, as in the Kyrie £Ieison. 

" But as my present history must necessarily run to 
a great length, I will take some future occasion to de- 
scribe at large all the passages of my intercourse with 
this poor Agnace. I shall merely say, that within a 
short time of my becoming her companion in that drear 
abode, which, from all the computation I have been able 
to make, she had occupied alone for thirty years, I was 
taken very ill, and remained for many hours quite help- 
less and unable to assist myself ; and that during that 
time no mother could have been kinder and more tender 
than dear Agnace was to me. I could weep now only 
to think of the various ways in which she tried to ease 
and comfort me, and it was wonderful, and surely di- 
vinely ordered, how her natural affections, which for 
years had entirely wanted an object, were, as it were, 
kindled by me into a flame, which burnt high and bright, 
and terminated only with her existence. 

** I have since been led to see, also, what I did not 
understand at that time, that it was expedient that this 
affection for me should be kindled in her breast, to pre- 
pare her for receiving that instruction which I was 
afterward enabled to give her, through the guidance, I 
trust, of the Lord the Spirit. This, I sajr, I did not un- 
derstand at the time, though I have seen it since : but I 
should despair of describing all the tittle kindnesses of 
this poor deserted creature. With us it was indeed one 
long night, the progress of time being only mariced by 
the visits of la Mere Ursule, to bring us our food, and 
such small matters as were deemed sufficient for us, 
which she constantly passed to us by means of a tour : 
but though I could not distinguish day from night, I 
could not be deceived in this fact, that there were few 
hours in the twenty-four in which Agnace was not by 
me, serving me with her trembUng hands, or endeavour- 
ing to sooth and comfort me by using arguments for 
that purpose which were far from being suited to the 
state of my mind, though they might have been so to 
hers. Poor old lady ! I think I see her meager figure 
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tiow, her pale face attenuated by suffering, and her 
gentle eye, which was never again to see the light of 
day ; and behold her hovering about my pallet, and try- 
ing to render that easy which had never been intended 
to be so. Ah ! poor sufferer ; how I foimd my heart 
drawn towards her. I gave her all my confidence, even 
to the extent of confessing that I possessed a Bible ; 
and when I was suflSiciently recovered 1 was induced, 
without loss of time, to lead her to the study of the 
truths therein contained. I read to her for hours ; not 
only for her but my own instruction. Oh I with what 
eager joy did we imbibe the water of life, flowing from 
the holy Word. 1 knew not then how short the time of 
the poor sufferer was, but 1 felt myself impelled to say 
all that was in my mind, and I thank God that tiiy 
humble endeavours were speedily blessed, through the 
Divine grace, and according to the Scripture, which 
Baith, * He will finish the work, and cut it short in right- 
eousness.' Rom. ix. 28. Hitherto that poor Agnace had 
never seen a Bible ; not one single drop of the fountain 
of truth had ever reached her hps in an uncorrupted 
Btate — not one draught had passed her lips which had 
not been fouled by the feet (Ezek. xxiv. 18), and yet, 
ignorant as she was, deplorably and wretchedly ignorant 
as to aught which man could teach, her soul was as a 
watered garden, prepared for the seed, which was shed 
thereon through the ministry of the Word, and which 
forthwith sprang up and brought forth a hundred fold« 
It is true, that through the force of terror she had, 
within a few years past, entirely conformed to all that 
was required of her by her spiritual tyrants : yet, making 
all allowances for her weakness of body, her ignorance 
of the divine letter, and her timidity of mind, this poor 
creature — and that before I became her companion — 
was a most eminent example of regenerating and sanc- 
tifying grace, and even of illumination, so far as it re- 
garded the preparation of the heart, and the readiness to 
receive the truth in all humility and self-abasement ; and 
all this mighty change had been wrought in her soul in 
entire independence of human means. 

" It would be a curious inquiry, how far instances of 
this kind are common ; an inquiry which can only be 
answered from Scripture, and which will in its estab- 
lishment meet with much opposition, inasmuch as it 
tends to the lowering of the importance of U&e ministry 
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of man, wlio proudly applies to himself those words of 
Holy Writ, namely, * How shall they hear without a 
preacher V None considering that he by whom the 
mouth of man is opened is able to speak without the 
assistance of the creature whom he has made ; none 
saying, * Where is God our Maker, who giveth songs in 
the night, who teacheth us more than the beasts of the 
earth, and maketh us wiser than the fowls of heaven i* 
Job XXXV. 10, 11. * For God speaketh once, yea, twice, 
yet man perceiveth it not : in a dream ; in a vision of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slum- 
berings upon the bed ; then he openeth the ears of men, 
and sealeth their instruction.' Job xxxiii. 14-16. 

'* How full of deep interest are these reflections ! 
how they tend to lower the pretensions of man, and to 
fill the heart with hope for multitudes of those poor 
creatures which are beyond the influence of any human 
ministry ! It is true that the ministry of man is neces- 
sary for the admission of an individual into the visible 
church ; and multitudes of those who minister therein 
have, no doubt, been employed to point out the way of 
life to those who were wandering in the paths of dark- 
ness. Yet that the ministry of man is necessary to 
God's purposes is still a question with me ; or that he 
does not carry on his divine purposes in man's regene- 
ration, in many instances in total independence of all 
human means, I dare not say : but these are mysteries 
which are not given to us to understand. What mind 
by searching can find out God? 

** Suffice it to say, that I found poor Agnace fully and 
divinely prepared to receive the instruction which I was 
enabled to give her by the ministry of the Word ; that 
in a few weeks she was enabled to reject all those falla- 
cious views with which Father Joachim had endeav- 
oured to fill her poor mind, and to fix her entire depend- 
ence on Christ her Saviour ; to see also that her redemp- 
tion was assured; that the divine life was already 
imparted ; and that the powers of hell could never pre- 
vail against her. And having, through the mercy of 
God, received the truth in all its fulness, she gave evi» 
dence, in the midst of much bodily suffering and many 
severe privations, that she had already entered into his 
rest. * For we which have believed do enter into rest,' 
and cease from our own dead works : and such a peace, 
euch an ai^surance of hope, such a sense of divine love 
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spread themselves over her existence, from that time 
she was ready continaally to break forth in singing, and 
the burden of her song was, * Glory to God on high ; 
peace and good-will towards man/ 

'* But it was remarkable, that in proportion as spirit- 
ual peace was imparted to her, her poor body began 
sensibly and rapidly to decay : insomuch, that after a 
while she was obliged entirely to take to her miserable 

Eallet. Yet why should I call it miserable 1 for I do not 
esitate to say, that her bodily sufferings were actually 
as nothing, when placed in contrast with the exquisite 
peace which she enjoyed without interruption. Poor 
old lady ; I have sat by her for hours, I know not whe- 
ther by night or day, sometimes reading by the feeble 
light of the lamp, sometimes conversing, sometimes in 
silent meditation. I saw that death was approaching by 
slow and measured steps, stealing kindly and tenderly 
upon her, being disarmed of all his terrors, and having 
this commission only, to open the cage and let the dove 
go free. For the soul of this meek and holy woman 
might, through the sovereign grace of the blessed Lord, 
be addressed in these words, ' Though ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.* 
Psalm Ixviii. 13. And thus all was bright and full of 
joy, as it regarded Agnace ; and I thank my God that it 
was so ordained that my sufferings, though I blush to 
call my light afflictions which endured but for a moment 
by such a term, should have redounded so abundantly to 
the consolation of this gentle and patient creature. Yet 
my unbelieving heart was not able to cast off all its 
selJfish fear. It was an awful prospect to me to think 
that I must, alone, and in such a scene, witness the mor- 
tal agony of this poor creature, and be shut up with her 
cold remains, perhaps for hours. Oh ! I was unbeliev- 
ing : but 1 am forgiven ; I have not a master who cannot 
be touched with the feeling of my infirmities. I thank 
God, however, that I never betrayed these selfish appre- 
hensions to Agnace, but tried to act by her as a daughter 
to a tender mother ; and, oh ! how was her poor heart 
drawn out in love to me, and in gratitude to God for 
giving her such a friend in the hour of need ! 

" Thus we went on, for I hardly know how many 
days, without experiencing any interruptions but from 
occasional visits from la Mdre Ursule. Oar cell was 
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considerably removed from the subterranean chapel; 
yet we heard the service which took place^ in the pres- 
ence of the bishop. Agnace was awakened from sleep 
by the sweet notes of the chanting ; and, starting up 
in her bed, * Clarice !' she said, * are we already received 
into glory ? Do I not hear the voices of angels ? Is 
the bitterness of death already past ]' 

" I wept when she put the question ; and putting my 
arms round her I soothed her, to rest again. Oh! 
how did I love that poor deserted one : but I was called 
away to the interview with the bishop ; and the worst I 
then dreaded was, that I should not be taken back to 
Agnace. Truly I should then have grieved, if it had 
been decided that I should immediately be restored to 
the light of day ; and therefore, when the bishop com- 
manded me back to my dungeon, it was with difficulty 
that I dissembled the thankfulness of joy which 1 ex- 
perienced. It seems that my judges had been at a loss 
what to decide respecting me ; and thus I was again 
left with dear Agnace for many days ; at the end of 
which time I was brought up several times into the 
chamber above the porch, and there permitted to be 
seen by several of the sisters, though never allowed to 
speak to any one. There I had several fruitless con- 
ferences with Father Joachim and the inquisitor. It 
has since appeared to me quite evident, why there ap- 
peared to be so much irresolution in their treatment of 
me ; the state of the times was such that they did not 
dare to do by me as they had done by Agnace (and 
probably many others in time past), that is, without ac- 
counting to any one respecting my fate, to cause me to 
disappear from my place, never more to return to it, 
and to exercise their will upon me in their secret coun- 
cils in whatever way might suit them best. But this, at 
that time, was not thought to be expedient. Hence, 
when their fiery zeal would have urged them to finish 
the contest by some deadly decision, worldly prudence 
held them back; and yet, as the inquisitor stated to 
them in my presence, it was totally impossible for them 
to set me at liberty, after having made me acquainted 
with the existence of Agnace ; a measure which had 
been suggested by this Jesuit himself, in order, as has 
appeared to me upon reflection, that the superieure, and 
perhaps the bishop, might thus be compelled to more se- , 
vere measures with me than the former had beea in* 
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clined to adopt ; and the superieure had fallen into this 
snare, from the persuasion that the sight of the sufferer, 
and perhaps her arguments, might tend to bring me 
round, it not having occurred to her, in the agitation of 
the moment, that when I had once been made acquainted 
with the frightful secrets of the house, it would become 
necessary to exclude me for ever from all intercourse 
with the family. And yet, at the same time, it was not 
easy to suggest any means by which to account for my 
total disappearance, without exciting suspicions which 
might eventually prove highly detrimental to the safety 
of the establishment. 

" My recantation could not then have served their 
purpose, as it might have done at first. This also was 
evident to them all ; and I can hardly conceive to what 
measures they would have had recourse, if various cir- 
cumstances had not occurred together, which would 
have effectually brought them through their difficulties, 
had it not been for the critical state of public affairs, 
and the strong excitement of popular opinion against 
monastic houses; which excitement awaited only a 
mere conjectural whisper that some one of the sisters 
was suffering persecution within the walls, to rise into 
a flame. But these various circumstances, apparently 
so fortunate for the promotion of their views, were, 
first, the pestilence; secondly, the terror which all 
the sisters felt in approaching an individual supposed 
to be dying, or to have died from the disease; and, 
thirdly, the actual death of poor Agnace in the very 
midst of the ravages of this pestilence. 

'* It would have been strange if minds such as some 
of our rulers possessed could not work out from all 
these favourable circumstances such a conclusion as 
was most to be desired by them. For three days or 
more, it was evident that Agnace was approaching to 
extremities. She might have lingered longer, but her 
parting-breath was exhausted by the vehemence with 
which she refused tjie last sacraments, tendered to her 
by Father Joachim; and the earnestness with which 
she renounced all hopes or expectations of salvation 
from any quarter but from that of the merits of Christ, 
as revealed to her by the Father, through the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus she was upheld unto the end. 
Neither was she moved by the anathema maranathas 
of the priest, who, as he left the cell, shook the dual 
from his* feet. 
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" Well do I remember that solemn moment in which 
all departed, namely, the priest, the abbess, la Mere Ur- 
sule, and Annunciata, and closed the door on me and 
the dying saint. I was stupid with grief. I' sat by her 
pillow — ^I raised her in my arms — my tears fell upon her 
pale cold face. She was sensible of all I did for her. I 
neard her say, in a low and inward voice, 'Blessed, 
happy, precious child ! fear not, my own beloved 
Clarice ! Yet a little while, my sweet one, and all will 
be well. I thank my God for thee, my Clarice.' She 
slept, I think, a little, while I thus held her ; but insen- 
sibly her head sank heavier on my breast, I listened, 
and thought that she had ceased to breathe, and I thought 
that her soul had passed. That it was not so made no 
difference to my feelings at that time : I was alone as 
to all human comfort. And then from that time the re- 
membrance of events became confused ; neither can I 
distinguish that which really happened from dreams and 
unrealities. I cannot say whether they spent their rage 
upon me by spectral similitudes, introduced into my 
cell, or whether these things were the effect of an un- 
settled brain ; I cannot but believe that I was, from that 
period until I had been in this blessed place of rest for 
several days, in a sort of delirium. Perhaps I was 
actually under the influence of fever, or the blood driven 
from the heart had rushed to the head. 

" I know not at what hour they removed poor Agnace; 
but they took her up, supposing her to be dead, into the 
cell over the porch. Whether it was the removal to a 
better air, or whatever other cause, I know not, but cer- 
tain it is that she revived on being brought up, and that 
the superieure again entreated her to receive the sacra- 
ments appointed by the church ; but these she resisted, 
and, as I was afterward told, died as she had lived, to 
the unfeigned horror of the superieure. Nevertheless, 
it was thought prudent to bury her with all their idola- 
trous ceremonies. 

'' They brought me up to see the funeral. I saw it 
through the grated window. It was torch-light ; and 
they told me that I was buried in that grave, and that I 
existed no longer as to this world; that Pauline and 
Angelique would believe me dead, and have no motive 
to engage Madame Verani any more in my cause : for 
it had not escaped their notice that these two beloved 
•isters had found some means of conveying inteUigeoco 
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respecting me to Madame Verani. And they told me 
that my friends would suppose me dead — my mother 
and my brother, my beautiful brother, as I used to call 
him, and as I have since found him — my own sweet 
brother! And I grew wild and desperate, and was 
dragged down to my cell. Nor can I tell you how the 
time went, till the hour of my deliverance ; I knew not 
one hour from another — I was left in darkness — I took 
no note of time. I slept and dreamed, and when pressed 
with hunger and thirst, ate my bread and drsuik my 
water, and stretched myself again on my pallet. 

** And strange wild visions floated over my mind, my 
thoughts not being in the smallest degree under my own 
control ; neither can I describe their nature. God be 
praised, who had not forgotten me in this my hour of 
utmost need, that they were not wicked or blasphe- 
mous. No ! I was preserved from those horrors. But 
they were more like the thoughts of a little child- 
visions of my father's house and father's park, and dis- 
tant hills, and running waters, and sunny landscapes, 
sometimes clear and again confused — sometimes sweet, 
and then changing into all that is horrible. And I 
fancied that it was one long night since Agnace had 
died, and that the morning, though still far off, would 
yet come and dispel the gloom. And I confounded the 
sweet image of my father with that which I had con- 
ceived of my blessed Saviour ; and that of Agnace with 
my aged grandmother, whom I hardly remember. And 
this was my condition when the day of my wonderful 
deliverance arrived. 

" It was as it were after a long dream, a sort of 
visionary mode of existence which I cannot describe, 
that a sudden jarring sound caused me to start. I arose 
on my feet : the door of my prison was thrown open, a 
flood of dazzling and confounding light burst upon my 
eyes, and two men appeared. I could not distinguish 
them by sight, for I was blinded by what was to me an 
excess of light : but I knew their voices ; they were 
those of Father Joachim and the Jesuit. The father 
seized me round the waist, called me an accursed one, 
dragged or rather carried me, I know not which, along 
what passages, or through what doors, I cannot say, 
though I am aware that several doors were fastened 
and barred behind us. I knew not what these men said 
to me as we proceeded ; a few horrible words stood out 
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as it were m high relief above all the other parts of their 
speech ; these were, the Inquisition, the auto-da-fe, the 
question. 

** At length we arrived at a winding stair, which as- 
cended, as I supposed, to the level of the earth. There 
I struggled from the father's grasp, and fell at his feet, im- 
ploring mercy where mercy never was,— even from an of- 
fended and jealous member of the great papal anti-chris- 
tian church. He first spumed me from him as I seized 
the skirt of his robe, and then seizing me and dragging 
me up, he ascended the stairs, followed by the Jesuit 
bearing a torch. And here,'' said Clarice, **have I 
brought my wonderful history to that point in which 
the kind, the ineffably kind and marvellous providences 
of my Almighty Father begin to unfold themselves; 
shining with a heavenly and unextinguishable light 
through the clouds which for a while hsd wholly dark- 
ened my unbelieving mind. ' Oh that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful mercy 
to the children of men.' " 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such was the account which our sweet Clarice (to 
whom I shall now give her baptismal name of Emily) 
gave of herself. I will not pay so poor a compliment 
to my reader as to suppose that it will be needful to 
make many comments on this extraordinary history. 
Suffice it to say that we all heard it with intense in- 
terest; and that from the moment it was concluded, 
Pauline and I resolved to renounce that form of worship 
which had for ages maintained its influence over the 
earth by deeds of horror such as she described and such 
as we had seen. 

But inasmuch as when I commenced my history I ex- 
pected to finish it in a few sheets, I am now much dis- 
concerted to find that it has run to a thick volume, and 
therefore am desirous of bringing it to a conclusion as 
speedily as possible ; although I cannot but feel that the 
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reader who has followed me so far will not be without 
anxiety to know what more I have to relate respecting 
the persons who have acted, in several instances, such 
parts in my narrative as must have rendered them ob- 
jects of some interest. 

My reader may calculate the years which have passed 
since the boiling populace of France poured over the 
boundaries of their kingdom into that of Sardinia. 
During the course of those years we, who were then 
young, have been descending into the vale of life, and 
many have been the changes which we have experi- 
enced since the period of which I am now speaking ; 
namely, our residence with the worthy family in Switzer- 
land. 

Having concluded the wonderful history of dear 
Emily, I must inform my reader how Mr. Beaumont 
became acquainted with dlvannois. It was at Geneva, 
to which place he had come on his way to St. Siffren, 
to inquire after his sister. William at that time under- 
took to accompany him to St. Siffren, and there, finding 
that Madame Verani had a relation who had just entered 
the convent, the three parties were drawn together by 
the same tie, namely, that of a dear friend of each having 
taken the fatal vows under the same roof. • 

Edward and William, it seems, had at first no other 
expectation in coming to St. Siffren than to see those 
whom they loved, if it were only through the grating in 
the church ; but other hopes were afterward awakened 
by the destruction of many religious houses in different 
parts of the King of Sardinia's dominions. Hence arose 
the project so successfully executed, for the dehverance 
of their friends. 

After Emily had relieved her mind by making us ac- 
quainted with her whole story, and when Pauline and 1 
had entirely decided upon leaving the apostate church, 
the spirits of the whole party became calm. Sweet 
Emily recovered her health and bloom, and all that 
cheerfulness of manner which accompanies bright views 
of religion. 

The winter had set in severely, and Madame d'lvan- 
nois would not hear of our moving till the spring. In 
truth, I had no home to which to fly. Monsieur Verani 
had transmitted my property (though in a much dimin- 
ished state) to a banker in Geneva, from whom, by Mr. 
Beaomonf s advice, it was sent to England, as safer at 
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that time than any place on the Continent. I had there- 
fore a small independence ; but I had no home, except- 
ing, as I thought, in the heart of my Pauline ; for poor 
Madame Verani was then as much a wanderer as my- 
self. Yet, I was not anxious ; Madame dlvannois would 
not part with us, and accordingly we spent the whole 
winter there, in that sweet solitude, often entirely shut 
up by snow. Monsieur and Madame Verani had come 
to see us just before one of the heaviest falls : hence 
we were a very large party and we had the Bible open 
to us, and we were continually studying that holy book, 
finding new beauties and enjoying new privileges as be- 
lievers every day; the pastor of the village, a holy« 
pious, and enlightened old man, often joining our 
party. 

I could, did it suit me, enter into a long description 
of the various means used by William and his parents 
to induce Pauline so entirely to cast off the weight of 
the vow which she had taken, as to accept her cousin 
for a companion for life. It would be too much to re- 
peat all the arguments which they used, — but that which 
chiefly prevailed upon her was this ; that as her vows 
had been taken without the sanction of the written 
Word, and merely according to the pleasure of man, 
they were no longer binding when they were seen to be 
contrary to the will of God. For Christ our Lord has 
never required of his creatures that they should, on his 
account, reject that decree by which man is commanded 
to leave father and mother, and cleave unto his wife ; 
" forbidding to marry" being a mark of a church given 
to will-worship rather than of one holding a pure faith, 
as may be proved from many passages of Scripture, 
Accordingly, soon after Christmas-day, my own beloved 
Pauline became the wife of William, and the happy 
daughter of Monsieur and Madame d^Ivannois. We 
were a large party at the wedding, for I verUy believe 
there were not ten persons in the vadley who were not 
present, nor one individual who did not partake of the 
good cheer. 

Were I to live to the end of time, I think that I 
should not forget that day. It was the last day of the 
year, and the whole valley was covered with snow, not 
to speak of the amazing heights by which we were 
encompassed, which were one vast mass of snow, ex- 
cept in those parts where the steepness of the rocks 
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rendered it impossible for it to lay; and these parts being 
almost black formed a very curious contrast with the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow around them. The 
window of the room where I slept commanded a mag- 
nificent ravine, through which, when the waters were 
not pent up by the frost, rushed a rapid, foaming tor- 
rent, continually gathering magnitude by innumerable 
mountain-streams, sometimes bursting into hght, and 
again losing itself between the pines which darkened 
its course, having their roots in the rocks which formed 
its channel. Across the valley rose a mountain, which 
obstructed the heavens to nearly one-third of the space 
from the natural horizon, being elevated several thou- 
sand feet above us, while the valley itself was as many 
thousand feet above the level of the sea ; and though 
two miles distant, this mighty mass seemed, at times, 
to press painfully on the eye, yet the pine-woods seemed 
only as small specks upon its huge acclivities. But 
rock, and wood, and heath, and mountain-path were, at 
the time I mention, buried under the snow; and a mighty 
glacier, extending from fields of eternal snow on the 
summit of the heights, and descending between this 
principal mountain and another of nearly the same emi- 
nence on its left, was scarcely able to elevate its blue 
sparkling pyramids above the masses of fresh snow 
which had fallen from above. 

Thus we were encompassed with snow on the morn- 
ing appointed for the marriage ; nevertheless the sun 
illuminated the heights, though the valley itself was 
partially shaded as we set out from the house to pro- 
ceed to the village church. The bride and her female 
attendants were drawn in sledges, or carriages from 
which the wheels had been removed, and, as I before 
said, nearly the whole population of the village, all clad 
in their holyday attire, accompanied the procession, and 
the village bells were ringing. Their tones, it is true, 
did not equal those of the bells of our convent, but the 
sound was light and gay, at least we felt it to be such ; 
and the peasants, as they followed and accompanied us, 
occasionally struck up a stanza of some h3ann, choosing 
the subject in reference to the occasion, showing that 
marriage had been appointed in paradise, and was ac- 
counted blessed of Him who said. It is not good for man 
to be alone ; and how the Saviour had apphed the em- 
blem to himself and his church, when her redemption 
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shall be completed in the resurrection of all whom the 
Father has given him; thus using the figure in its 
Scriptural sense, in all holiness, and in a way which 
even the most daring scoffer could not have gainsaid; 
and not blasphemously and familiarly applying it to ex- 
press the union between any single individual of the 
human race and the heavenly Bridegroom, as in the 
ritual of the profession of a religieuse under the Roman 
Catholic polity. For the church, the bride, is one : nor 
does she enter into that glorious and perfect union with 
her Saviour, shown forth by the espousals of our first 

Earents in their state of innocence, till all her members 
ave entered into glory, and the union of the whole 
body is complete. Then indeed will she be found spot- 
less ; then will she be endowed with his beauty, and be 
glorious in his glory. 

The peasants had crowned themselves with holly, 
and acanthus, and broom : and as we proceeded, our 
numbers increased, insomuch that the little church, 
when we arrived therein, was quite filled, and every 
countenance was lighted up with joy, for the poor peo- 
ple were pleased with the choice which Wilfiam, who 
was a sort of master among them, had been induced to 
make. The elders had known him from a child, and 
they hoped that he and his wife would be as kind to 
their children as his parents had been to them; and 
Pauline encouraged this feeling by the sweet gracious- 
ness of her manner. She was happy, and she was 
grateful to her God, and she used no art to conceal 
this feeling. She looked smilingly round on her poor 
friends ; and I rejoice to say, that I have reason to be- 
lieve those smiles did not promise more than she has 
been enabled to perform ; for she has been a blessing, 
through the Divine assistance, to that solitary valley — 
that little world among the mountains. 

I was much struck with the simplicity of the ceremony 
of marriage, and with the blessing afterward pronounced 
by the worthy pastor. It was impossible for me not to 
draw comparisons between the simple services of the 
reformed church, wherein more is meant than meets 
the ear, and wherein that which is divine and spiritual 
is contained under forms which are accounted of Uttle 
importance; and that mode of worship of which the 
form is every thing, and in which the very deepest mys- 
teries are handled oy man, and made to subsist in vaia 
and blasphemous ceremonies. 
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We returned to the house as we had come ; but we 
could not but remark, that the sun having arisen, during 
our continuance in the church, above the summits of the 
mountains, was now shedding its full blaze of glory on 
the valley, illuminating every snow-clad branch or bough, 
causing the violet and azure peaks of the glaciers to 
sparkle like heaps of jewels, and making the frozen 
streams to begin to filter through the rocks. The token 
was taken as a good one by the simple people, and a 
new hymn was raised on the occasion. Nor did we 
cease to sing till we had entered the hospitable mansion, 
and then what was to be done 1 We, the inmates of the 
house, were to administer to our humble friends from 
the ample store of good things provided by Madame 
d'lvannois ; and when all were fed, — and truly we had 
much to do to see that no one wanted, — the pastor as- 
sembled us in the hall, and spoke to us of the Divine 
goodness, not only exhibited in providing for all our 
earthly wants, but in that most excellent and ineffable 
work, by which the redemption of the believer is se- 
cured to him, independently of all his own works and 
deservings ; and then taking up that word salvation, he 
enlarged upon it — ^he dwelt upon it — ^he expatiated upon 
it — ^till every one present melted ii^dth tears of joy and 
gratitude. Surely I never beheld a scene like that. So 
we dismissed our poor friends, and were glad of some 
refreshment ourselves ; and Madame d'lvannois had not 
neglected to provide an excellent supper, for it was sun- 
set when we sat down to this meal ; and we finished 
our day in speaking of the wonderful goodness of God, 
as especially manifested towards ourselves, the poor 
religieuses. Thus terminated this blessed wedding- 
day ; but by this marriage I was naturally more sepa- 
rated from my own dear Pauline, and drawn more 
closely to Emily, and was, in consequence, induced to 
accompany her to England, when the melting of the 
snows had cleared the passes. 

It was in the month of April that we tore ourselves 
from the dear family in Switzerland; and proceeding 
through Geneva and Mayence, in order to avoid France, 
we came down the Rhine to Holland, and there took 
shipping for England, meeting with only one adventure 
worthy of recoS during our journey. 

We had stopped at a small town on Sunday, where 
we were at some loss to make ourselves understood. 

Vol. Vn.— K 
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not one of the party being able to speak German. Our 
perplexity being great, the hostess went over the way 
m search of an interpreter ; making us understand thai 
there was a poor woman, a stranger, who had arrived 
there a few days before, and had been stopped from 
mere penury ; not having wherewithal to carry her on 
to Mayence, where she expected to meet a friend* 
Conceive our astonishment, when this poor creature 
arrived, to find in her la Mere Genefride, dressed as a 
peasant, and reduced to the extremest poverty. 

Oh, that was a joyful moment! I rushed into her 
arms. Emily did the same, though at the hazard of 
frightening the poor old religieuse into fits ; for, as we 
found afterward, she was as little aware of the substitu- 
tion of poor Agnace for Clarice, in the funeral cere- 
mony, as I h^ been. From that time the troubles 
of the worthy old woman were at an end; she accom- 
panied us to England, and never left us till the hour of 
her death. 

She could give us little account of what had happened 
at St. Siifren after we had left it, having fied during the 
night of the uproar to the cottage of the peasant who 
had nursed Ella Rosa ; from whence (having changed 
her dress) she had actually begged her way to the place 
where we had met her, — her object being to reach 
Madame Barthclemis, who resided at Mayence. She 
added that she had been laid up during the snow at 
Geneva, and had met with mucl^ kindness there. 

It was at the end of a month from our leaving the 
house of Madame d'lvannois that we arrived in London, 
and proceeded without loss of time to the house of Mr. 
Beaumont, in the beautiful county of Devon. There we 
found a handsome house, though not large, situated in a 
beautifully wooded park, having the ground diversified 
with gently swelling rises ; for in England there are no 
mountains. Yet there are a deep verdure and richness 
of landscape, which make even a native of Piedmont 
almost ready to say, I can dispense with mountains. 
And all is so clean, and neat, and fresh, and consistent, 
that one is ready to exclaim. Surely this England is an 
earthly paradise ! And then there is such a liberty of 
conscience — such an ease and freedom to do weU, that 
there is no law that restrains in aught but in that which 
is evil. 

And in the same parish, just beyond the woods* vras a 
beautiful villa. It was small, indeed, but as elegant and 
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ftdr as a vase of alabaster ; and there resided the man to 
whom, as Mr. Beaumont often said, he owed, under God, 
many of those exalted views of religion which made him 
what he was. He had been a school and college friend of 
Edward, though some years older. Mr. Beaumont had 
given him the care of the parish in which he lived ; and 
he was ready to receive his friend when we arrived. It 
will be expected that I should describe him, but I should 
find it difficult so to do, because there was nothing in him 
which struck the stranger at first but extreme humility 
and gentleness, added to great kindness of manner. His 
appearance, however, had all the elegance which pro- 
ceeds from extreme refinement of sentiment — ^using that 
expression in the best sense of which it is capable ; for 
it almost appeared to me as if true piety had particu- 
larly manifested itself in him, by rendering him one of 
the most blameless, elegant, and simple persons I had 
ever seen. It does not suit me to give lus real name, 
I will therefore call him Theophilus — the signification 
of which name is well understood, and is as appropriate 
to him as to any one I ever knew. 

. We did not see him at first to advantage ; he was 
under a cloud of natural grief, for it seems that he had 
lately followed to the grave a fair young sister who 
lived with him ; they called her Lucy, and he still wore 
a band of crape round his hat, in memory of her. The 
return of his friend seemed to be a great consolation to 
him, and he was pressed to spend every hour with us 
which he could spare from his parochial duties. 

Thus was the party with which we set out from , 
Switzerland augmented ; and being happy, most happy, 
among ourselves, we avoided other acquaintance, as 
much as neighbourly kindness would permit. The Eng- 
lish are particularly suited to give charms to domestic 
life. I felt myself getting too much attached to this 
society, and asked myself more than once what I was 
about. We are poor weak creatures, and it is well for 
us that we should not be left to our own discretion. 

But it may be asked, What did la Mere Genefride do 
among us ? I reply, that she was very happy. She had 
an apartment to herself, and within it a light closet, and 
there the poor creature dressed up a sort of altar, and 
hung up a cross on the wall, and set up a waxen baby 
for a Virgin, decorating her altar with artificial flowers ; 
and she kept this closet so shut up, that I had been 

K9 
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some weeks in the house before I accidentally saw lis 
interior. 

1 was much shocked at this discovery, and de- 
scribed what I had seen to Emily and her brother, and 
they were of opinion that we should still seem to be 
ignorant of the circumstance, but take every opportu- 
nity to engage the venerable mother in hearing the 
Bible and listening to true statements of doctrine. And 
as we feared lest she should tamper with the servants, 
Emily and I resolved to wait upon her and assist her to 
dress, by which we attached her more and more to our- 
selves ; and although she never, till on her death-bed, 
acknowledged her entire conviction that Christ was all 
in all, and the Roman Catholic Church apostate, yet, 
some years afterward, getting another peep into the 
closet, I perceived that the cross, the image, and the 
artificial flowers had disappeared, and that nothing was 
left on the table but a green cloth, on which lay an 
open Bible, a hassock being on the floor before the 
table. 

And now, my reader, how shall I, who was once a 
veiled and cloistered nun, venture to close my narrative. 
May I dare to say that the year of my novitiate, that 
is, the year which was dated from my becoming a sister 
of the white veil, was not concluded before I became 
the happy wife of Edward Beaumont : that I am now 
the mother of two sons, taller than myself, and of three 
daughters, namely, Emily, Pauline, and Agnace ; that 
my sweet sister Emily was prevailed upon, some months 
after my marriage, to become the wife oif Theophilus ; 
and that my eldest son expects, with the Divine per- 
mission, to be blessed in a few weeks with the hand of 
his cousin Agnace, in whom all the graces, persond and 
mental, of her lovely mother, have bloomed afresh. 

This marriage is waiting only for the arrival of Paul- 
ine and William, who are on the road from their sweet 
valley, with three of their family, the two elder of 
whom are sons, and the younger a daughter, named after 
me; and thus I terminate my history, trusting that 
those things respecting the Roman Catholic Church 
which I have faithfully recorded may tend to fiUtlto 
inhabitants of this Protestant land with a sense of 
gratitude to that God who has liberated their country 
from the slavery of that great apostacy whose name is 
Mystery. 

END OF THE NUN. 
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I AM now an old woman, and I hope that my friends 
\<rould say of me that I am a stead3r, quiet sort of 
person, who is content to divide her time between her 
needlework, her household duties, her attendance on 
divine service, and a few visits to her neighbours. But 
the time was when 1 was a wild, unruly girl ; and if not 
what is called wicked, it was altogetner through the 
restraining grace of God, by which I was kept back 
from irrecoverably disgraceful actions ; and by which 
my reputation, of which I took no care myself, was 
preserved for me until I was led to put some value 
upon it. But, as I much fear, if 1 began my little volume 
with long and serious discussions, that my young readers 
would throw it down before they had read many paees, 
I must omit further reflections, and proceed without loss 
of time to such passages of my history as seem most 
interesting to the pubhc. 

My father was a military officer, who, having seen 
much active service, retired, when about fifty years of 
age, to a little patrimony which he possessed on the 
borders of Wales, in one of the fairest though wildest 
regions of our lovely island. 

Whoever may have chanced to see a little white 
house on the declivity of a hill, imbosomed in tufted 
trees where birds sing, leaves rustle, and waters mur- 
mur, may fancy such to have been my father's residence, 
for it was indeed a mere cottage, until two large and 
pleasant rooms were added to it when he first proposed 
to make it his abode. I was so unfortunate as to lose 
my mother when I was about ten years of age ; but I 
felt this loss the less from having several sisters, some 
considerably older than myself, as well as some younger, 
and several brothers. Eldest sisters are sometimes a 
little t3rrannical, but mine was the gentlest of gentle 
creatures, and as full of care for us all as if she had been 
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our mother. She was as much as ten years older than 
myself, and between her and my youngest brother 
were as many as eight brothers and sisters of different 
ages. We were considered a fine family, and to this 
day I recollect all their figures, among which were 
several decidedly lovely faces, and not one that was 
not at least comely and pleasing. 

Our dear father took much pains with our education, 
and if I was not all that a tender parent might wish, it 
was not his fault. His other children indeed gave him 
perfect satisfaction — they were good children ; but I 
troubled him and my brothers and sisters very much, 
and all from one strange inclination which I had, and 
which I believe is common to wayward young people. 
This was the propensity which I always showed for 
keeping myself, in some degree, apart from my own 
family, in order that I might cultivate the friendship 
of other people; not considering that brothers and 
sisters are friends and companions appointed by the 
Almighty, and that, in most cases, they are fast friends, 
who, however selfish they may seem in some particu- 
lar instances, cannot choose but to be interested in each 
other's welfare, inasmuch as each must be a partaker in 
the disgrace which happens to either. Hence, the ad- 
vice of a brother or of a sister may always be wel- 
comed as being more pure and disinterested than that 
of strangers ; and if to the natural union of interests 
is added the sweet and habitual interchange of elegant 
courtesies, how infinitely dear must that bond become 
which unites them ! and how delightfully, in such cases, 
is the intention of a tender Providence fulfilled ! But 
with what carelessness or impatience do young people 
often rend asunder those natural ties which ought to 
bind them together as the sons and daughters of one 
common parent ! and how often do we see the bitterest 
enmities among those who have reposed in the same 
cradle, and have been fostered on the same bosom ! 

As 1 before said, the great error into which I fell was 
the love that I had for forming intimacies with strangers. 
With these I suppose that I felt myself more easy thim 
with my brothers and sisters ; because these last were 
aocustomed to tell me of my faults, whereas the cooir 
panions whom I chose for myself found it more con* 
venient and agreeable to sooth and flatter me, and to 
pass over what I happened to do amiss. 
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My first particular friend was our housemaid. I was 
about eight years old when this intimacy began. I 
used to slip away from my sisters, and get to Susan 
whenever I could ; and I had many opportunities, for 
my eldest sister, being then young and inexperienced, 
was not so watchful as an older person might have 
been. 

It was happy for me that Susan was not a profligate 
girl, and that I did not derive so much evil from her 
society as I might otherwise have done ; but, never- 
theless, she gave me many strange notions. She was 
from the interior of Wales, and was very superstitious, 
so that she filled my mind with all sorts of frightM 
fancies about witches, and spirits, and candles burning 
about graves, and walking in procession, and omens, 
and pr^igies, and lights seen in the woods on moonless 
nights. And though I now know the absurditiy of these 
things, yet to this day I cannot quite recover from the 
H^loomy impressions which they made upon my mind. 
When I was about ten years old, my friend was sent 
away for admitting a gipsy into the house to tell her 
fortune, and for shutting her up in the pantry, where she 
pocketed a silver tankard. I was then like one utterly 
destitute of comfort, and cried, and fretted, and made 
myself so disagreeable, that those of my sisters who 
were about my own age were quite offended ; and as I 
took no pains to conciliate them, the departure of Susan 
did not brihg me much nearer to my real friends. 

But here am I proceeding rapidly with my story, and 
have not yet told you my name. I could not think of 
troubling you with the names of all my brothers and 
sisters; for it will be sufficient for you to know that 
my name is Isabella, and that those of my eldest brother 
and sister were Robert and Sarah ; while my father was 
known through all the parish by the title of the captain, 
there being no other captain within its precincts. 

After Susan had left us, my heart remained disen- 
gSLged for a short time, and I do not recollect to have 
entertained any other intimate friendship, until a sister 
of my father, who resided at Bath, came to visit us, and 
i staid during the three summer months, when I was in 
^ my twelfth year. My aunt brought with her a maid- 
servant, whose business it was to dress her hair, and 
assist her in putting on her clothes : and I recollect that 
I' was very much struck with the first appearance of 
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Mrs. Jenny, when she stefmed out of the carriage after 
my aunt. I thought I could not enough admire a yel- 
low stormant gown with green trimmings and flounces^ 
that she wore, which, it afterward appeared, had de- 
scended to her from her lady, and which, with a Uue 
satin bonnet, seemed in my eyes to excel all that I had 
ever seen of the superb and the magnificent. It was 
some time, however, before I could venture to approach 
so great a lady : but one morning chancing to see her 
at work in my aunt's apartment, surrounded with strips 
of gauze riband and tiffany, out of which she was pre- 
paring a cap for her mistress, I ventured into the room, 
and being received very affably, we from that time 
became sworn friends. She soon contrived to get out 
of me as much of the history of the family as it was in 
my power to give her : and if I told her no secrets, it 
was because I knew none, and not on account of any 
discretion of my own, for I allowed her to make what 
remarks she chose upon my brothers and sisters, and 
even upon my father and aunt ; and, after a short time, 
she gained such power over my mind, that I was more 
afraid of offending her than even of offending my heav- 
eidy Father. The consequences of this intimacy were 
more mischievous than those of the last. From Mrs. 
Jenny I learned all the gossip of the South Parade, 
where my aunt lodged in Bath ; and when I heard of 
little girls like myself dressed in satins, and brocades, 
and wearing lace aprons, and gauze caps with artificial 
flowers, and going to plays and balls, and being admired 
at the dancing-school, and, what was still worse, at 
church, I became quite discontented, and thought myself 
very unhappy. I began to despise my white OMisliik 
bonnet and tippet, and my Sunday frock sprinkled over 
with strawberries half-hid in their leaves, which I once 
thought so pretty, and I no longer took any delist in 
the simple pleasures still so sweet to my brothers and 
sisters. A game at hide-and-seek in the woodl^te feast 
of cakes and fruit in a natural bower, a dance under a 
tree, and a story told by my father or my eldest 
in the dusk of the evening, when we were all 
round the gUmmering light of a few embers,- 
ihiRgs for which I had lost all relish long befcNre 
Jenny returned with her mistress to her gay home 
Bath. 
But the dearest friends cannot always be together. 
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The carriage was at length ordered to carry away my 
intimate acquaintance, and when I had watched it as 
far as my eye could follow it, I went into my own 
room, where 1 sat grieving, or rather sulking, until my 
father was under the necessity of rousing me by a lec- 
ture on my folly, added to which was a command that I 
should come and join my sisters, and pursue my usual 
employments. 

My ' next friend was, at first sight, rather a more 
valuaUe one than any I had chosen before. She was a 
second cousin, who, having lost her mother, had been 
brought up in her father's house, under an old unmarried 
great-aunt, whom she had been in the habit of deceiving 
in many ways, the old lady being not only half-blind, 
but nearly deaf, and what was worse, so wholly ad- 
dicted to card-playing that she could not get through' a 
single evening without her pool at quadrille. Miss 
Bessy, my cousin, was, in consequence, by no means 
the person who was worthy to enjoy that place in my 
affections which justly belonged to my eldest sister, 
although she was more than a year older than my dear 
Sarah. Her father was an apothecary in a small coun- 
try town, who, being often from home, knew little of 
the ways of his child ; and, as her education had been 
entirely neglected, when she came to visit us she could 
scarcely write a note, stammered at long words when 
reading, and was skilled in no other arts than such as 
tended to enable her to dress better with her small 
allowance than she might otherwise have done. 

But although so entirely ignorant of all intellectual, 
Bot to speak of spiritual, subjects, the mind of Miss 
Bessy was abundantly stored with the histories of 
many families, private as well as public. What a num- 
ber of tales could she tell of family quarrels, runaway 
matches, undutiful sons, tyrannical fathers, silly mo- 
thers, aoidishonest servants, and of other matters of the 
same ^Bpi^)tion ! and how clever sAe was in vamping 
old bi^Btt, stiffening old gauze, and contriving new 
_„jf and, in fact, she entitled herself to my 
hwrt by trimming my white muslin bonnet with 
}ijA gimp, found in an old store-chest which had 
to my grandmother. From that auspicious 
lomuig Miss Bessy and I were inseparable, and she 
lelped forward my education from the point in which 
Mrs. Jenny had left it; for, whereas Mrs. Jenny had 
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only filled my mind and excited my ambition with the 
histories of pretty little misses who wore finer clothes 
and went to finer places than I did, Miss Bessy elevated 
my desires into a higher region, and made it very evi- 
dent to my foolish young mind, that I was the most 
unfortunate of living creatures, in being obliged to live 
in the country and remain unseen, assuring me that 
there was no happiness on earth equal to that of being 
the belle of a country town. 

These false and vicious principles, by continual repe- 
tition, sank deep into my heart, while the conversation of 
my new friend had no such effect upon my sisters ; and 
for this reason, because they continually held together, 
and gave my eldest sister the opportunity of discussing 
and counteracting any improper sentiment which feU 
from the lips of their visiter. 

At length Miss Bessy took her departure, and left me 
inconsolable. 

It was on the departure of this my third intimate that 
my father, who had observed my weakness, reasoned 
with me most seriously on the ill effects that might be 
expected from the strange inclination which I sdways 
displayed for the society of strangers. 

" I do not love an illiberal mind," said my father " I 
do not like a person who has not charitable feelings for 
strangers, and who is cold and insolent to inferiors. The 
influence of charity should be hke the beams of the sun, 
which extend themselves to all creatures within their 
reach ; though more intensely powerful in immediate 
proximity. But," added my excellent parent, ** the 
course of our affections may always be considered aa 
perverted when they depart from that regular line ap- 
pointed by Providence. .Those whom the Almighty has 
given us as connexions, according to consanguinity, haye 
the first right to our regard, and if some very serious 
cause do not exist for a departure from this n^^nldnty* 
he that prefers another to his father, mothj^Bife, or 
child departs from his obedience to the Alna^^pT No 
such unfortunate reason exists in our faipR^ 
sisters, Isabella, are at least equally worthjLof 
esteem with any of those persons whom you ha9b 
for intimates. I might venture to say that th< 
much more so, but even were they less deserving, 
could not excuse you for foirsaking them and prefei 
others, unless I had seen you attempt, and attempt ia 
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vain, to secure their affections and accommodate your* 
self to their tastes." 
. " But, papa," I replied, " they are so cross to me !" 

*' On what account V asked my father. 

*' Oh, papa, it was only yesterday, when my younger 
sisters were working in their garden, that I went up to 
them, and stood by them, and they bade me go to cousin 
Bessy, for they did not want me." 

"And why did they not want youV inquired my 
father. 

I rather hesitated to answer this question ; but, after 
a minute, I replied, " Because they said that I should re- 
peat te cousin Bessy every thing that had passed be- 
tween them." y 

" Then it seenk," replied my father, ** that you have 
lost tJMJK confidence, and, in consequence, their friend- 
ship., qpe foundation of friendship is trust or confi- 
dence. -We may pity, and perhaps even love, a person 
in who|n we have no confidence, but we cannot estab- 
lish a friendship with such an individual. Hence the 
fonnation of a friendship with*a stranger whose fidelity 
we haye not proved is like that of a house upon a sandy 
foundation, which may stand for a while, but is liable to 
be oycnrthrown by the first gust of windw Your first ob- 
ject ^w, Isabella, is to try to recover the confidence 
of your sisters, trusting that friendship will follow in its 
natural course ; and be warned by me, th^ you will 
assui^<}}y never regain that confidence, w^hUe you are 
obsejgmi to bestow your friendship, thus lavishly, on 
every:']8tranger who happens to fall in your way." My 
fathflj^aid much more to me on this subject ; but I am 
soffdk ^ay, that this good parent so entirely failed of 
briilPnlf me to conviction, that, within a few months 
froXb the departure of my cousin Bessy, I engaged my- 
self in another intimacy, the consequences of which 
were far more important than those of my former ones. 

I have always remariied, that ydhng mstructers and 
managcffB of families, however skilful, dexterous, and 

rellrprincipled they may otherwise be, are gjanerally 

Moient in one point, and that point is watcnfulness. 

^ne who has been long in the habit of command, ^d 

rho has given his mind to the most difficult of all arts 

^. -^he art of government), is quick in discovering the first 

''* deviations from propriety in those under his rule, and 

•kilful in preventing and averting those beginnings of 
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evil which, by neglect, would soon ran on to seriooi 
mischief. 

My father was often much engaged in ^is little fann 
and garden, and my mother was no more. All these 
things were against me : but they would not have been 
against me haul I held together with the rest of the 
family. This, however, I never had been accustomed 
to do. 1 had been so spoiled by the flattery of my inti- 
mates that I could not bear the plain dealings of my 
real friends ; and in consequence often took offence, and 
foimd some pretence for getting away, and being in any 
place but where my sisters were. 

In order to have an excuse for following my own de^ 
vices, I begged my father to allow me ^ keep some rab- 
bits : and my dear parent very kind^ caused a little 
hutch to be prepared for me at the veryi)ottom of the 
yard, adding, with a smile, " I know, Isabella, you can- 
not exist without some intimate friends, and perhaps 
you may find in the friendship of your rabbits as much 
delight and less danger than in that of cousin Bessy or 
Mrs. Jenny." 

My hutch was completed, my rabbits bought, and I f 
attended them carefully through the winter; always 
pleading to my sister, when she missed me, that I had 
been feedinc; my rabbits : and thus the winter passed 
away, and the spring brought with it its sunny dajrs, its 
perfumed flowers, its variegated buds, and its harmonious 
notes ; but the progress of time also produced a series 
of new temptations for me. My fatner^s house, as I 
before said, was situated on the decUvity of a hill — the 
oflSices lying behind the house, along the slope of the 
eminence. Beyond my father's yard, which ww en* 
compassed with a rough railing and a filbert hedge, Was 
a farm-house, which lay, with all its appurtenances, in a 
sort of hollow of the hill ; so that it was not to be seen 
until a person had entirely come up to it. It was also 
much shaded with tfees, and the lower part of the fence 
of our yard protected one side of the square zxA st^ 
yet fruitful, garden of the farm. 

This farm-house had been occupied for years past by 
a worthy old couple, who sat in an evening in a comer 
of their kitchen-chimney, and took their meals at fhel 
head of the long oaken ^sser, in company with ihm 
dairy-maid and their labourers. 

It had been the custom of our family to ezchange 
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Tisits with these our good neighbours once a year ; and 
during the intervals of these visits, we had always foimd 
the farmer and his wife ready to perform for the captain 
and his family any act of kindness which lay within 
their power. 

This worthy couple had only one daughter, who had 
married a person residing in London, and was the mo- 
ther of several children older than myself. We had 
seen her several times, when she came to visit her 
mother, on which occasion she made a great noise in 
the neighbourhood by the smartness of her dress. The 
London lady had not, however, appeared for severed 
years, when on Sunday, at church, Mr. and Mrs. Ap. 
pleby, which were the names of the worthy old farmer 
and nis wife, made their entrance into the village church, 
accompanied by a smart granddaughter of sixteen years 
of age, who was precisely one year older than I then 
was. 

I could scarcely command myself sufficiently to seem 
to attend to the service, so entirely was I taken up with 
Miss Kitty's dress, every item of which I could now 
describe, though so many years have passed since that 
period ; and if my reader will not be offended, she shall 
be favoured with a jHcture of it in as bright colours as 
my words can supply. 

The fashion in dress at that time, which was about 
forty years since, was perhaps in worse taste than it 
ever was before or hab been since. It was loose and 
flaunting without ease, and gaudy without magnificence 
and splendour. 

Miss Kitty was, as it happened, the first person who 
had been fortunate enough to display these new modes 
in our part of the world, and undoubtedly she made a 
most extraordinary figure, seated in her grandfather's 
dusty pew, having the old lady her grandmother on one 
side of her, with her flat black silk hat and mob cap, and 
the old gentleman on the other, in a kind of gray home- 
spun suit, and a tight white stock buckled round hi» 
neck. But to return to Miss Kitty's dress. In the first 
idaee, she wore on her head what was then called a 
Mlloon hat, covered with bright pink satin. A balloon 
hat was a sort of machine constructed of wire and silk, 
in a regidar circle of such ami^tude as to render the 
entrance of the wearer through a common-sized door a 
matter of some address. The crown of the headdress 
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was constructed of a loose bag of silk made to bulge out 
like a melon, and the whole was so prepared as to catch 
every gale of wind, and erect itself from the face when 
caught even by the softest zephyr : and hence, no doid)t, 
its name of balloon. Attached to the elegant head- 
dress displayed on this occasion by Miss Kitty, were a 
plume of feathers on one side, and a bunch of flowers 
on the other ; and to fill up the interval between her 
face and the edge of her hat, was an immense profusion 
of hair, furiously frizzed and arranged in stiff curls. 
On her neck Miss Kitty wore a square handkerchief of 
tiffany, made to stand out under the chin by a machine 
of wire disposed beneath the tiffany, a machine which 
I had the honour of handling, and even of trying on 
some time afterward; while an immensely wide and 
full frill or furbelow of yellow gauze finished the bust. 
Miss Kitty^s gown was of Indian chintz, trimmed with 
gauze, and so arranged that she appeared, like a wasp, 
pinched round the waist, while (in revenge, as one might 
say) her figure below the waist was made to look as 
wide and ample as paddings and flounces of every de- 
scription could conveniently make it. 

Never had I beheld any thing which so entirely over- 
came me as this figure of Miss Kitty's, when it first jNre- 
sented itself to my admiring and wondering eyes ; and 
when she nodded to me across the church, on the 
strength of having seen me about six years past, I 
dropped a courtsy as low and as humble as if I had 
been paying honours to her majesty herself. 

A few exclamations of surprise were all that passed 
in our family respecting Miss Kitty when we returned 
home, excepting that my youngest brother said that he 
should like to have her fine hat to make a kite of, and 
her fiounces to tie to its tail. This indifference I much 
wondered at, for I thought that we should talk of no- 
thing but this wonderful appearance for a week to 
come ; but although I heard little said, and said little 
myself, of our humble neighbour's fine granddaughter, 
yet I thought of nothing but the balloon hat all the rest 
of the day, and no doubt dreamed of it during the night. 

Several days passed after this without my hearing or 
seeing any thing of Miss Kitty, when one morning, as I 
was feedmg my rabbits at the bottom of the yard, I 
heard a voice close by, asking me how I did. 

I looked up, and saw Miss Kitty standing on a little 
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mound, within her grandfather's garden, and peering 
over the paling : her hair was done up in papers, and 
she wore a sort of loose wrapper, in consequence of 
which she looked by no means so august, but, as I 
thought, much more accessible, than she had looked on 
the Sunday. I was, however, more than half-ashamed 
to be seen by her in the state 1 then was, for I had just 
been mixing up some bran and water for my rabbits, and 
my hands were plastered with the mixture. 

" And so, miss,^' said Miss Kitty, ** you are busy with 
3rour rabbits ! Well, and a very pretty rustic employ- 
ment it is ; I love rustic employments. How I do wish 
we had a garden in Cateaton-street : but there are no 
gardens in town, not so much as one could plant a sprig 
of rosemary i% You can't think, miss, how fond I am 
of the country : and to lie in bed with the window open, 
and hear the cuckoo, is monstrous pleasant. They told 
me that I was to wish a wish, when I heard the cuckoo 
for the first time ; and I heard it this morning, and I 
wished a wish.' What do you think it was, miss V 

" Indeed," I said, " I can't teU." 

" Why, it was — " she replied ; " but do not laugh at 
me, miss, — it was, that you and your sisters would come 
and call on me ; for do you know, it is so dull here at 
grandmother's, nothing to see, nothing to do, nothing 
but churning, and baking, and scouring, and milking, ana 
all those sorts of things, and grandmother sitting on 
one side of the fire, and grandfother on the other, so 
dull, and nobody to be seen worth looking at. Could 
not you come now and then, miss, and let us have a bit 
of Udk together ? Do, miss, do come and see me.'* 

** I will ask papa," 1 replied. 

" Oh ! I am sure your papa will be quite agreeable, 
miss," answered Miss Kitty. *' But it is a long way 
about : could not you get over these here palings, and 
then you would be with me in no time ? Here, just 
where I stand, you would only have to put yon bench 
as I see under that tree down there, and with one little 
jump you would be here in a trice, and it would be so 
pleasant. There is the old summer-house in the comer 
of our wall, we could go there, and then I could show 
you some of the fine things I brought from London. 
Do you know, miss, that I have got Charlotte and Wo/- 
ier worked in chenelles for my grandmother, which was 
done at school, and Peter weeping at Fiord's tomb, to 



imwer to i: : md a fibfnc caddj, and a doll dressed in 
the last fashuMu in a balloon hat and all : and sereral 
▼enr nice books — there ii * The Sorrows of Sensibility,' 
and' ' The Teais of the Heart.' and * The Weeping Hon,' 
and ' The Rose of the Desert,' and several more : deVf 
I wish yoo woold come and see them. Just lilt that 
bench this way. and I will help you over.^ 

I was not yet so far pone in undotifulness as not to 
make some little stand against tlus pn^MMsL I felt that 
I had a chance of obtaining leave to visit Kitty in an 
open way. and that, thoogh I had almost determined 
immediately to accept her invitation, I should certainly 
prefer doing it in a way which might be pleasing to my 
father rather than the contrary. I therefore declined 
climbing over the paling for the preset, though not 
with tluit expression of dislike at the proposal whidi 
an upright girl would have shown ; and hastened to the 
house to find my father, and ask permission to call on 
Mrs. Appleby^s granddaughter. My father hesitated a 
little, and then granted me what I asked, on condition 
that I went accompanied by my eldest sister. 

That very afternoon was chosen for our first visit; 
but it did not afford me the satisfaction I expected, for 
Miss Kitty was from home, and we saw the old lady 
only. The next day Miss Kitty returned the visit in her 
balloon hat, and was asked to tea ; but, as my sister 
never left the room, and as Miss Kitty seemed under 
great restraint in her presence, I still found great dis* 
satisfaction in the intercourse, and could not help feel- 
ing, that if we were to visit in this formal way, it woidd 
swt me quite as well not to visit at all ; for I had no 
other idea of the pleasures of society than that they 
consisted in that sort of familiar gossip in which 
no secret is kept, and in which even the most absurd 
thoughts are revealed in unrestrained confidence. 

A few days after this formal interchange of visits, I 
was again at my rabbit-hutch, preparing parsley and 
thistles, when I was saluted by a voice from the mound, 
and looking up, I saw Miss Kitty's face, encircled hjr 
curl-papers, peeping over the paling. 

" Miss Bell, Miss Bell," she said, '* do come near, I 
have something to say to you. Dear me, what would I 
give for half an hour's pleasant chat with you. I am 
almost moped to death in this place, and not a creature 
to speak my mind to : I am thinking I am like grand- 
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father's old owl, who sits all day winking and blinking 
on the great beam at the top of the bam. Well, but! 
have got a new * Lady's Magazine* from town, and the 
▼ery last fashions as are worn in the Park : and, do you 
know, they don't wear the balloon hats any longer of 
satin, but of tiffany : satin is counted too hot for June ; 
and I am so vexed ; I wish I had had mine of tiffany. 1 
did think of it, but mother said there would be no ser- 
vice at all in tiffany in the country, and among the fields 
like : but do now step over these here palings, Til give 
vou a helping hand, and we will run to the summer- 
nouse through the filbert walk ; the magazine is there ; 
and grandmother will never know you are here, for she 
is as blind as a mole : now do come." 

I made some|few objections, but Miss Kitty soon an- 
swered them all; and so, to make my story stiort, I 
reached a little stool which was commonly used for 
milking, and setting it on one side of the paling, I climbed 
upon it, and got over with very little difficulty ; I then 
ran with Miss Kitty to the old summer-house, and there 
1 remained talking with her till I feared I might be 
missed; but, being afraid to return by the way I had 
come, lest any of my brothers should be in the yard, as 
they sometimes visited my rabbits, I made a circuit, and 
came round to my father's house in another direction. 
I had not been missed, and in consequence was encour* 
a|^d to repeat my visit the next day, and, indeed, these 
visits and these conversations over the paling were so 
constantly repeated, that at the end of a very few weeka 
our intimacy had arrived at such a height, that, to use 
an expression taken from one of Miss Kitty's own books^ 
namely, " The Sorrows of Sensibility," " there was not 
a thought in the breast of either which was not revealed 
to the other." Indeed, such was the ardour of my affec- 
tion, and such my desire for explicit communication, 
that I might be said to have thought new thoughts, onl^ 
that I might pour them out into the bosom of my ami- 
able confidante : for I had thus reasoned with myself— 
" If my thoughts are not always such as a well-edu- 
cated girl might be proud of, surely the avowal of them 
only exhibits the strength of my friendship in a stronger 
point of view ; and how can any one doubt of the over- 
powering nature of that sentiment, which actually de- 
prives me of the capacity of concealing even my mosl 
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inmost feelinj^ from her whom I have been led to select 
as the object of my most tender regards V* 

But what, it will be asked, were my friends abont, 
that I should be enabled so completely to elude their 
vigilance for so long a time ? I will explain this. My 
eldest brother was from home ; it was haymaking time ; 
and the leisure hours of my father and my younger 
brothers were spent in the hay-field ; and, more than 
this, we had a lady visiting in the house, who occupied 
much of the attention of my elder sisters. Thus I con- 
trived for a time, perhaps for ten days or more, to pay 
a daily visit to my new friend, without incurring the 
slightest suspicion. 

In the mean time, I had carried to my room and read 
all the books which Miss Kitty had broHght from Lon- 
don. I had always slept alone, in a light closet within 
my sister^s apartment, and I generally spent some hours 
in reading, every night and every morning, when the 
rest of the family were in bed. From these books I 
gathered a great deal which I did not know before. 
Among these pieces of information some few in particu- 
lar dwelt much on my mind : to wit, *' that parents and 
elder sisters are often the greatest enemies young peo- 
ple can have ; that they have frequently no grreater de- 
light than to mortify them and counteract their most 
innocent desires ; and that people, as they advance in 
years, often lose more wisdom by the indul^nce of 
prejudices than they gain by the acquisition of experi- 
ence." Besides reading these books, and gaining what 
I could from them, I had also acquired as much\now- 
ledge of fashionable life as could be supposed to pro- 
ce^ from Cateaton-street ; and I had heard all the hUle 
tales of scandal belonging to Bilberry-house, the school 
near town where Miss Kitty had been educated. I had 
also attained some very pretty accomplishments^ such 
as talking with the fingers, ornamenting boxes of wafers, 
writing notes with lime-juice, and other smaller matters 
which it is of no moment to reveal ; and in return 1 had 
related all our family histories, described the singular- 
ities of every individual of our household, and done my 
best to make my friend infer that my sister Sarah was 
as great a tjnrant in heart as Nero or Procrustes. 

I had proceeded very successfully with my visits and 
conversations, till one day, when my father, happeniiig 
to want me during one of my absences, and haying 
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me himself for some time in rain, instituted a 
1 for me throughout the domain (which, by-the-by, 
Dt one of the widest), and sent every brother and 
I had to look me up. O what an uproar there 
fhen I had been some time called and searched for 
i! Luckily, however, as L then thought for me, 
)und8 were so loud in their cries after the hare 
leir voices reached me even in the summer-house, 
distinctly heard my youngest brother shouting, as 
ay, at the very top of his voice, in a triplet of his 
omposition, 

"Bell! BeU! Sister BeU» 
If yoa are in the well, 
Be so kind as to tell." 

3it was to be done now ] How was I to get back 
3rved ? 1 was terrified, and for the moment knew 
tiat to do ; but Miss Kitty, who had learned to 
ivre under more difiicult circumstances at Bil- 
house, told me not to be uneasy, but to follow 
1 did as desired, and when we came to the side of 
ling which separated the yard from the garden, 
rected me to walk almost double, in order that I 
not be seen, while she took her station on the 
I, and called to my little brother Henry, who was 
bouting his triplet. '* Master Henry," she said, 
»r Henry, have you lost Miss Bell V 
3S, Miss Kitty," replied Henry ; " we cannot find 
ywhere." 

leard her say, as I was walking along our filbert- 
i short time since," replied Miss Kitty, '* that she 
issed one of her rabbits, and she asked me to look 
jn this side the paling, and I did seek it, but could 
id it ; and I then advised her to look down the 
among the clover, and you had better go there 
tier : I doubt not but that you will discover her 
up to the knees in the long grass." 
8 hint was no sooner conveyed to Henry than he 
1 from the yard, stopping all the persons he met, 
iming them from that direction ; while I lost no 
n scrambling over the paling, and running to the 
in a roundabout course. 

irever, as I could give but a lame account of my- 
was afraid of venturing again very soon into Mr. 
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Appleby^s garden, and, in consequence, did not see Miss 
Kitty for several days. At length, one evening, all my 
elder friends being in the parlour engaged with visiters, 
and my younger brothers and sisters being out of the 
way in another direction, I ran down the yard, climbed 
over the paling, and repaired to the summer-house, 
.where, having made a sign which had been previously 
agreed upon, I was presently joined by Miss Kitty. 

She did not bound up the steps of the summer-house 
in her usual lively manner, neither did she smile and run 
to embrace me in her customary style, but, coldly ex- 
tending her hand towards me, she said, " Upon my word, 
Miss Bell, you are a mighty great stranger. It is now four 
days since I have seen you ; and if you did but know 
what I have suffered in that time you would be sony. 
I was so ill only yesterday that grandmother was 
obliged to give me some of her own drops, and I was 
the worse because I could not tell her my troubles; 
but, after such declarations of friendship as you made to 
me only the last time we met, to think that you could 
be so near to me, and never come anigh /" and thus la- 
menting, she fell into a violent fit of passionate tears, 
pushing away my hand when I offered to take hers, and 
declaring that she had never, in the whole course of her 
life, been so shamefully treated. 

It was in vain that I pleaded fear of being detected in 
my clandestine visits. She would by no means hearken 
to such reasons, assuring me that if I loved her half as 
well as she loved me, 1 should never fear either friend 
or foe when I had it in my power to come to her ; and 
she finished by telling me, that if ever I staid away so 
long again, she should not be able to answer for herself, 
but should certainly come to our house, seek my father 
or my sister, and ease her mind at once by telling them 
all that had passed between us, and imploring' their 
sanction to the continuance of our friendship. 

" Surely," I said, in great alarm, " you would not do 
that V 

" Not if I was in my right mind," she replied : " but 
I could not answer for myself if you were to neglect me 
again as you have done :" and then she addc^ some- 
thing about a wounded heart and friendship betrayed, 
all which had such an effect on my mind, and so 
strangely terrified me, that I neglected no means of 
fioothing her; and I then engaged, that, como what 
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would of it, I would either visit her daily or write to 
her, and throw my letter over the paling. She was 
soon appeased by these promises, and recovered her 
spirits ; though nothing she could say relieved the un- 
easiness of my mind, for I now began to feel the weight 
of the chaias which I had forged for myself. Yet the 
dread of detection made me afraid of breaking these 
fetters, which I might have done at once by making a 
free confession to my sister, who was my real friend. 
But how could I confess my gross folly ? How could I 
acknowledge that I had made a stranger and an inferior 
the depositary of every family secret, of every silly and 
every undutiful thought? I thought it easier at that 
moment to go forward than to go back, for my intimate 
friend had sdready become my tyrant, though I tried to 
hide, even from myself, the real state of the case ; and 
in this attempt to hide it I riveted my chains more 
closely. 

For some days (the haymaking being over and our 
visiter being gone) I had no opportunity of getting into 
Mr. Appleby's garden ; but I failed not to write every 
twenty-four hours, throwing my letters over the paling, 
and finding answers in a place agreed upon. My first 
note was written cautiously, but it brought a very re- 
proachful answer, in which the writer complained very 
bitterly of my coldness, and used some of those alarm- 
ing expressions which had frightened me so much in 
the summer-house. I tried to write the next in a less 
restrained manner, and in so doing did what every pru- 
dent person should avoid with the utmost care ; that is, 
I committed myself in black-and-white, and thus, as it 
were, prepared such witnesses against myself as could 
never be controverted. In this my second note I com- 
plained of the excessive strictness of my father, and the 
watchfulness of my sister, together with the singular 
notions of my elder brother, who, I asserted, would 
never forgive me should he find out that I carried on 
any thing like a system of deception. 

Miss Kitty's replies to my letters were written with 
much more art than I had used in my written addresses 
to her. She enlarged much on her delicate feelings and 
other matters, but mentioned no persons by name: 
hence she did not provide me with those instruments 
against herself with which I, on my part, so liberally 
supplied her. But it was not till some time afterward 
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that I obsenred this ; and thus I went on, getting more 
and more involved in the snares that were laid for me, 
till, at length, the crisis of my little history approached 
its consummation. 

It so happened, that, for several days, I had not been 
able to visit Miss Kitty, and had not seen her over the 
paling, when, one morning, I found the following note 
in the accustomed place. — 

*' Have you quite forgotten me, Isabella ? Are you 
changed ? or were the professions you made me at one 
time utterly false ? Say that they were so, and drive me 
to distraction ! Say but the word, and I wiU come and 
throw myself at your father's feet, and tell how I have 
been deceived. But no: I cannot think you deliberately 
false to your adoring friend. Come to me, then — come 
to me this evening at six o'clock : I cannot excuse you. 
I leave it to you to account for your absence. If you 
are really the warm-hearted, the tender friend I take 
you to be, you will surely find some reason to plead for 
being from home. No tyranny, no bars, no bolts could 
ever have power to keep me from you. "Why then do 
you hold back ? Adieu, beloved of my heart. Your 
afflicted Kitty." 

I was thrown into great confusion by this note, and 
knew not what I should do to elude the notice of my 
friends. I was, consequently, in great anxiety, and my 
mind was filled with various perplexing thoughts. For- 
tune, however, as I believed, favoured me ; for while 
we were at dinner, my father proposed a walk, with all 
his children, to the next little town, about three miles 
distant ; directing us all to be ready at four o'clock, and, 
at the same time, ordering the servant to have the 
supper prepared at nine precisely. 

It was not very difficult for me, as I had learned to 
utter falsehoods without pain, to excuse mjrself from 
accompanying my friends on their proposed excursion; 
and I had no sooner seen them clearly off the premises, 
than I ran to my rooni, through my sistei^s chamber, 
seized my bonnet and tippet, and, passing back again, 
and perceiving my sister's watch, which had been my 
mother's, hanging at the head of her bed, I took it down 
and fastened it by its steel hook and chain to my side, 
thinking that it would be useM to indicate the hour 
when I noust be back again. I then ran down the yard, 
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climbed the paling, and was with Miss Kitty in the 
summer-house in a very short time. 

Miss Kitty received me with great pleasure, and told 
me that she had sent for me to walk with her to cousin 
Dickson's. 

This cousin Dickson was a farmer who lived in the 
next parish, and the father of a large family of grown- 
up sons and daughters, persons whom I well knew my 
father would not approve of for my companions. I was, 
therefore, I confess, much startled at this proposal, and 
made a variety of excuses, the principal of which were, 
that we did not visit the family, and that we might be 
met on the way by some one who might know me. 
Miss Kitty obviated these difficulties by saying that she 
would engage that none of her cousins would ever be- 
tray me, and that she would lead me through the wood 
in such by-ways as would secure us from all observa- 
tion. Still I argued the point some time with my in- 
timate friend, or, I should rather say, with my tyrant ; 
but at length I gave way, and Miss Kitty and I set out, 
stealing first through the fold-yard of the farm, and then 
through the corner of an open field, tilJ, at length, we 
found ourselves within the covert of a deep and tangled 
coppice, which extended along the side of the hill nearly 
as far as Mr. Dickson's fold-yard. 

There was no great probability of our being met in 
the wood, for Miss Kitty led me through such by-paths 
as would almost have puzzled a fox ; this, as I after- 
ward found, not being the first of her stolen marches in 
that direction. In one place we leaped a ditch, in an- 
other we scrambled through a quickset hedge, and in 
another we fairly forced our way through a bramble 
bush; at the same time dipping over our shoes in a 
spring, whose secret course was concealed by marsh- 
mallows and other water plants. At length, however, 
w« arrived at the farm, and were very cordially received, 
and had a very noisy evening, for we played a game at 
blindman's buff in the kitchen; and though my con- 
science twinged me several times, I was, to all appear- 
ance, as merry as the merriest of them. 

At length, it was necessary for us to think of home, 
as we had more than a quarter of a mile to walk. Ac- 
cordingly, at a quarter after eight, we broke up the 
party ; and Tom and Dick, the two eldest sons of the 
farmer (whom I never heard mentioned by any other 
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appellations), accompanied us part of the way through 
the wood, for fear, they said, of some gipsies who 
haunted those parts, and might, perhaps, be uncivil. 

As Tom and Dick were partners in the mystery of 
my disobedience, it is not to be supposed that I was able 
to keep them at a very great distance during our walk, 
or to look very much offended when they ventured to 
call me Bell, and to drag me through the bushes as they 
would have done a sheep that had strayed. I had in- 
deed strayed — and strayed very far ; neither did I know 
how to get back into my fold. 

At length, in the course of our walk home, we again 
reached the miry piece of ground ; and, in attempting 
to avoid the wet, I got more awkwardly entangled 
among the brambles than I had been before, and was so 
torn and perplexed, that I verily thought all my clothes 
would have been stripped from my back before I could 
be set at liberty. However, with the assistance of my 
companions, I at length got free, and findiag myself 
near home, I began to run, hastening onward, in what I 
considered the direct line, and fearing that I had been 
already too long delayed. My companions shouted after 
me, but I would not hearken to them, for I had calcu- 
lated, by the long shadows of the trees, that the even- 
ing was farther advanced than I could have wished. 

I was already at some distance from my escort, when 
a tall human figure presented itself at the entrance of a 
path down which I was about to strike. It was a 
woman, in a short petticoat and a tattered cloak ; but 
as the light was at her back, I could not discern her 
face. In my haste I almost fell against her before I 
could recover myself, and indeed should have fallen, 
had she not caught me in her arms ; at the same time 
using some exclamation which I did not understand. 
You may be sure that I recoiled with horror on finding 
myself in the arms of this ill-looking person, whoni, 
when she spoke again, and called me by my name, 1 
knew to be the same gipsy wife who had stolen the 
tankard, and who, when it was found upon her, only saved 
herself from severe punishment by pleading, with tears 
and bended knees, to the mercy of my father. 

The shriek which I uttered presently brought Master 
Dick to my assistance ; and I was really thankful for 
the offer of his arm through the rest of the wood. 
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though it was as much as 1 6ould do to endure his coarse 
jests upon my adventure. 

I was no sooner clear of the wood than I hastened 
home with breathless speed, and had hardly time to 
take off my bonnet and arrange my hair before my 
friends came home. 

There was much to be said, while we were at supper, 
respecting the adventures which my dear father and his 
children had encountered in their walk. How often 
did one and another say, "I wish, Isabella, you had 
been with us : you have lost many great pleasures." 
There had been a show of wild beasts in the village, and 
papa had treated them all to see the lions, and my little 
brothers and sisters could talk of nothing else but of 
fiery eyes, wide mouths, grinning teeth, long tails, and 
crooked claws. In listening to these adventures I had 
begun to recover a little from the agitation of my mind, 
when suddenly I bethought myself of my sister's watch, 
and feeling on my side where I had hung it, I found with 
horror that it was not there. 

No doubt I changed colour and looked terrified, for 
several of my sisters at once exclaimed, " What is the 
matter 1 look at Bell !" and my father, in great alarm, 
asked me if I were ill. 

I answered that I felt sick, and Sarah rose imme- 
diately, took me up stairs, and put me to bed ; where, 
when I had lain down, my father came up and gave me 
a little warm wine and water to drink ; but neither wine 
nor medicine could reach the seat of my disease, which 
was in my heart ; and the kindness of my friends only 
added to my anguish. I however pretended that I was 
better, and inclined to sleep, and my friends retired to 
their oWn apartments. 

My little closet, as I said before, was within the room 
in which my two elder sisters slept, and when the door 
was open I could hear from my bed all that passed in 
their apartment. 

On this occasion, I listened intently to all that was 
said, for I expected that my sisters would talk of me, 
and I was not mistaken : they spoke of my sudden ill- 
ness, and Mary, my second sister, said that she thought 
I had not looked well for some time. Sarah agreed 
with her in this remark, and then they spoke in sup- 
pressed tones for a short time ; after which, Mary, in 
her natural voice, asked Sarah what the hour was. 

L2 
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** I will look," replied Sarah ; '* I left my watch at the 
head of the bed, for, as 1 knew that to-day would be 

the fair at S , I thought it best not to take it with 

me." 

A silence of a moment followed, while Sarah was 
seeking her watch, and then an exclamation, '' It is not 
here ! Bring the candle, Mary, perhaps it may have 
fallen among the bedding." 1 then heard a kind of 
bustle, and various expressions of surprise rising more 
and more into amazement, and shortly afterward both 
my sisters came to me to ask me if I had seen the 
watch. I felt now as if I must either stoutly assert that 
I knew nothing of it or declare the whole of my wicked 
behaviour. Of these two ways 1 chose the worst, and 
asserted that 1 knew nothing at all respecting it. 

The bell was then rung by my sister, and an old ser- 
vant, who had long resided in the family, was called up 
and questioned. She replied, that she saw the watch 
hanging at the head of the bed when she came up to 
receive some orders previous to my sisters' going out, 
but that she had not seen it since, having been occupied 
in ironing with the other servants in the kitchen. 

Sarah was so uneasy that she could not think of going 
to bed till she had applied to my father, and brothers, 
and other sisters. The alarm was now given, and every 
hole and corner of the house was searched. I was 
questioned again and again, as 1 was supposed to have 
been at home all evening ; but no information could be 
got, and everybody went to bed in a very uncomfort- 
able state of mind. The next day brought no more 
satisfaction respecting the lost watch than the night 
before. New researches were made, but no watch was 
to be found. Every box, chest, cupboard, and drawer 
was turned over, and I pretended to be one of the most 
forward in making the search. But when all efforts 
proved useless, my sister was obliged to accommodate 
herself to her loss as well as she could, though she 
certainly felt it deeply, because it had been her mother's 
watch. And there was also a worse effect than this 
produced. The watch was certainly gone, and gone 
out of my sister's room, and it could not have gone 
without hands : consequently, some one must be gmlty. 
The servants, therefore, feared that they were suspected, 
and thus became dissatisfied and uneasy, so that the 
peace of the family was greatly distuibed, as indeed' 
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must inevitably be the case in every household where 
a thief is harboured. 

In the mean time 1 was afraid of renewing my visits 
to Miss Kitty. But I wrote to her to tell her, the his- 
tory of the watch, which evidently alarmed her for she 
did not press me to come to her for several days. 

I had no doubt in my own mind that 1 had lost the 
watch in my rencounter with the gipsy, and I consult^ 
my intimate friend on the best way of forcing the old 
thief to give it up without making the affair public. In 
her answer to my letter on this subject, Miss Kitty 
promised that she would consult her cousins Dick- 
son, and told me that I had nothing to do in the mean 
time but to keep myself quiet. I was rather com- 
forted by the letter which brought me this assurance ; 
but a second letter, which informed me that Tom and 
Dick had examined and threatened the gipsy in vain^ 
threw me again into the greatest perplexity. 

Several weeks passed on without bringing me any 
comfort, when my father and my two elder sisters were 
called to Bath, to my aunt, who was very ill ; and the 
family were left in the care of my elder brother, who 
was, at that time, at home for the long vacation. 

My brother was very busy and very authoritative in 
his new office, and kept us all in excellent order, as full 
authority had been given him by my father, till, one 
day, two of his university friends appeared at our door, 
each with a small knapsack on his back, proceeding on 
a pedestrian excursion through Wales. They staid one 
night, and entreated my brother to accompany them on 
the next day's march ; in consequence of which he was 
tempted to leave us, with the intention of sleeping out 
one night, and returning home the following evening. 
He was the more satisfied in leaving us, because we were 
then very busy with a dressmaker (or mantuamaker, as 
we used to cadi persons of this description forty years 
ago) ; and he took two of our brothers with him, in 
order that there might be fewer at home to make mis- 
chief. 

Having seen my brothers depart with their young 
friends, I proceeded to feed my rabbits, and was there 
accosted by Miss Kitty, from her usual exalted post. 

** So they are gone, Bell !" she said (I was Miss Bell 
no longer) ; " I saw your brothers over the field from my 
bedroom window, and I expected you would be with the 
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rabbits. Well, but you will be able to get out this even- 
ing, and we will go to cousin Dickson's. There's the 
Miss Joneses frotn Llandhfit, and young Simson from the 
Rock Mill, and two or three more to be there to-night ; 
and we are to have a dance on th^ green, and a sylla- 
bub, and all ; and you must come, and I will take no 
denial. You must be with me at four o'clock, and Tom 
says he will meet us in the wood." 

" Oh ! no, no !" I exclaimed ; " I have had enough 
of your schemes. I have never known peace since 
that miserable day when I lost the watch." 

" But," replied Miss Kitty, " I was going to tell you, 
Tom says he thinks he has heard something about the 
watch, but he says he must reveal it to you his own 
self, for it is a secret ; he won't even tell me." 

Here was a temptation indeed. Yet I resisted it for 
a while ; and then Miss Kitty, seeing me more firm than 
she expected, had recourse to some of those devices 
which she had not unfrequently used before with so 
much effect. She complamed of the coldness of my 
affection, spoke of a time when 1 had been all heart, 
and warmth, and confidence, and reminded me of certain 
communications I then made to her, which she well 
knew that I should not wish to have revealed. Thus she 
let me feel that I was in her power, and I did so far feel 
it that I gave way to her proposal, although I trembled 
at what might be the consequences of this second gross 
act of disobedience. 

At four o'clock I complained of a headache, and talked 
of taking a walk ; one of my little sisters proposed ac- 
companying me, but I told her that I had rather be 
alone : and thus having made my escape, I took a new 
bonnet in my hand, which my sister had sent me from 
Bath, ran down the yard, climbed over the paling, and 
was with Miss Kitty in a very short time. She was 
waiting in the summer-house, neatly dressed ; and, as it 
was desirable that I should be got out of the premises 
without being observed, she led me through many cir- 
cuitous ways, till at length we found ourselves within 
the shade of the woods ; there we speedily met with 
our friend Mr. Thomas Dickson, whom I immediately 
questioned respecting what he had learned of the fate 
of my watch. The young man immediately began to 
tell me how he and his brother had questioned and 
threatened the old gipsy woman ; adding, that if I would 
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consent to let him take her before a justice, we should 
be sure of the stolen goods again; but to, this I could 
never consent. While we were still speaking on this 
subject, we heard a rustling among the underwood, 
which made me start and look around ; but seeing no- 
thing, we passed on, and soon reached the farm. All 
that Miss Kitty had promised me respecting the gayety 
of the evening was fulfilled. We had a dance, a poor 
blind traveller being our musician, and were regaled with 
all sorts of dainties. Those who were there by the 
consent of their parents were perhaps happy, and really 
enjoyed themselves; but I was miserable. Yet I danced 
and laughed, and talked, and perhaps laughed and talked 
the more because I was miserable: for "in much 
laughter," as the wise man says, " the heart is often 
sad," and those are often the most happy who would 
almost be thought dull, in the eyes of a careless ob- 
server. 

At length it was necessary for us to return : but just 
as we were about to set out, a violent summer-storm of 
rain came on, which delayed us nearly an hour, and at 
length, when it abated, we resolved to lose no more 
time ; but Miss Kitty and I were both in pain lest our 
hats should be spoiled. Mrs. Dickson, who was a care- 
ful, well-meaning person, though she did very wrong in 
receiving me without the knowledge of my parents, in- 
sisted on lending us two old hats and cloaks ; and having 
pinned us up, and dressed us in the articles I have men- 
tioned, we set out, accompanied by the ploughman car- 
rying a lantern, the young Dicksons being so much en- 
gaged with the rest of the visiters as not to be able to 
accompany us. 

The wind whistled drearily through the wood as we 
entered it, and the rain pattered among the leaves, the 
water falling in heavy drops from every brake and bush 
by which we brushed our course. The ploughman, a 
foolish, gaping, red-headed youth (who by-the-by was 
very much out of humour at the prospect of having to 
return through the coppice in the dark), walked before 
us with his lantern, while we followed in silence, even 
Miss Kitty being sensibly uneasy at having to walk out 
so late. 

We had arrived in the middle of the wood, when a 
low whistle met our ear on one side, which was imme- 
diately answered by another on the other ; and at the 
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same moment the horn lantern was struck out of the 
hand of our guide, and extinguished : a kind of scuffling 
noise then ensued, and the ploughman, feeling some 
one busy about him, began to strike and scatter his 
blows in every direction, with so little caution that I 
and Miss Kitty had no small share of them. 

What had we to do in such a situation but to scream 
for help 1 and, in truth, we made the woods ring again 
with our cries, for we did not doubt but that we were 
thus assailed by the gipsies, nor were we much at a 
loss to account for the cause of their displeasure against 
us. It was indeed but recently that the mother of the 
gang had been charged with stealing my watch, and 
threatened severely on that account ; and we ought to 
have been very careful how we exposed ourselves to 
the attacks of these unprincipled vagrants. But to pro- 
ceed with my story. 

Such was our excessive alarm and confusion (being 
left in total darkness), that, when we felt the blows of 
the ploughman, we were quite incapable of distinguish- 
ing friends from foes. We knew not which way to run ; 
and indeed if we had known the way, we should proba- 
bly have been little better off in our extreme embarrass- 
ment. As it was, we soon got so entangled in the brakes 
and brambles, being, at the same time, enveloped in total 
darkness, that we could neither advance nor recede ; 
and, for my own part, I was so wholly overpowered 
with fear, remorse, and shame, that I should almost 
have rejoiced if the earth had opened and swallowed 
me up. 

Miss Kitty, in the mean time, continued to shriek, 
while the ploughman, who was as little able to retreat as 
we were, began to use such language as is common to 
such people when in anger and fear. This was our 
situation, when suddenly a light glimmered through the 
trees, and the next minute brought several persons 
hastening towards us with a lantern, and crying, " What 
is that noise? Who is there] We will see that no 
one shall be hurt with impunity !" 

'* It is Dick and Tom," said Miss Kitty, recovering 
herself, and raising her voice ; " this way, this way- 
help ! help ! we shall be murdered !" 

The persons bearing the lantern advanced ; and Oh ! 
conceive my horror, when I recognised my brothers, 
who had returned sooner than they had intended, vod 
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in a direction I had not expected. Terrifiod as I had 
been before, I then thought that I should have actually 
fainted. I supported myself with the stem of a tree 
near which I stood, and drew my bonnet over my face. 
My brothers approached, and recognising Miss Kitty, 
they addressed her politely, and asked what had terri- 
fied her. 

" We were returning home," answered Miss Kitty, 
** I and my friend" — and then she hesitated, perhaps 
recollecting for the first time how this friend was con- 
nected with the gentlemen to whom she was speaking. 

My eldest brother waited a moment that she might 
proceed, and then addressing the ploughman — " What 
has alarmed you, my honest friend V he said. ** You 
are a pretty champion for ladies, indeed : you look as 
white as your own frock !" 

" And well might I, my master," replied the young 
man: "to be attacked as I went quietly along about my 
business to take care of these misses to their homes, 
and have my lantern all broken to pieces, and forty fists 
at least applied to my shoulders ! I should like to know 
if it was not enough to make a man's cheek look white ! 
But if I am not even with them gipsies, my name is not 
Timothy." 

" The gipsies !" said my brother ; " what should they 
have meddled with you for ?" 

« What for r ' replied Timothy, " what for ? ay, that's 
the question ; but the blows were not meant for me ; I 
knows that very well. If they had fallen where they 
were intended, somebody else's shoulders would ache 
now, instead of mine. But I told Master Tom how it 
would be, when he was always threatening them about 
that bit of a timepiece which he says they nabbed." 

" What timepiece V asked my brother. 

" Nonsense ! hold your peace, and go on, Timothy," 
said Miss Kitty, interrupting the peasant. 

"What timepiece!" repeated the young Oxonian, 
sternly. 

" That bit of a watch that miss there lost," replied 
the ploughman. 

My brothers all turned to me on hearing this. 

** What missi" inquired my brother. 

" Why, that un," replied the boy. 

'* That one V said my eldest brother, as he stepped 

L3 
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across the path, seized my hand, and compelled me to 
show my face. 

Never shall I forget his exclamation when he recog- 
nised me. Nothing but a brother's love, in an honour- 
able mind, could have inspired such an expression of 
horror, shame, and anger. He stood before me in all 
the majesty of youthful and manly dignity, and seemed 
to me, as he uttered his stern reproof, like the angel 
Gabriel as described by Milton when he reproved the 
archfiend. 

Never shall I forget the manner in which he asked me 
what I did in that place, and the noble severity of coun- 
tenance with jvhich he awaited my reply. 

I was unable to look up to him for more than a mo- 
ment. At length I fell on my knees before him on the 
dripping ground — [ implored his mercy — 1 promised 
him I would tell all. I assured him of my repentance 
and shame. 

My other two brothers were touched with my sorrow, 
and entreated him to forgive me. 

He raised me up ; but it was in a cold and angry manner 
that he placed my arm under his. He directed Miss 
Kitty to walk before him, telling her that he would see 
her safe into the care of her grandmother ; then bidding 
the ploughman light his shattered lantern and return 
home, and requesting his younger brothers to walk oa 
each side of Miss Kitty, he caused us to proceed with- 
out further loss of time. There was something solemn 
and imposing in our silent march towards home. We 
were all struck dumb, with the exception of Miss Kitty, 
who attempted twice to interrupt the silence by some 
ingenious explanation of the situation in which we had 
been found. 

" If you have any explanation to make, madam," re- 
plied my brother, " it is not due to me, but to your 
grandmother. When I have seen you under her pro- 
tection, I shall consider that I have done my part by 
you. It is from my sister that I shall expect to hear the 
account of the strange scene of this evening." 

Even Miss Kitty, with all her effrontery, could not re- 
sist the dignified and cold manner of my brother ; and 
as to myself, I was ready to faint, and should hardly 
have been able to support myself had I not held on my 
brother's arm. 

When arrived at Mr. Appleby^s, we knocked and 
stood at the door till we saw Miss Kitty enter. My 
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brother then led the way, and we walked in silence to 
our own house. There, being brought into the parlour, 
he, as I had expected, began to call upon me to explain 
the events of the evening. " And first," he said, " what 
have you done with your sister's watch T' 

This question, at least in the direct manner in which 
it was put, I certainly did not expect ; and I again fell 
at ipy brother's feet. 

" Kneel not to me, sister," he said. " It becomes me 
not to suffer it ; but, rather, make me your friend. I am 
grieved, 1 am wounded ; but I still love you. Make me 
your friend, confess every thing, and trust me to make 
your peace with our father." 

Thus, being so kindly invited and urged, and being 

gressingly and affectionately entreated by my two other 
rothers who were present, I disclosed every thing, and, 
as far as I could recollect, concealed no single instance 
of my delinquency. And having so done, I felt imme- 
diate peace, and was consoled by the tender embraces 
of each of my excellent brothers. 

" And now, my Bell," said my eldest brother, " now 
that I have found a sister that was lost, you shall be made 
happy in knowing what else we have found." So say- 
ing, he drew from his breast our mother's watch, which 
he informed me they had discovered hanging in a 
thicket, near a marshy piece of ground, in the very 
depths of the wood, through which, they added, they 
should never have been able to make their way, had they 
not borrowed a lantern at a cottage at the entrance of 
the thicket. 

How did I rejoice at that moment, not only to see 
the watch, but to think that I had confessed the whole 
truth to my brother ! AnjJ this excellent brother was 
faithful to his promise, and made my peace with my 
father. But my intimate friend was, from that time, 
entirely lost to me : and as I never chose another, in 
preference to my own family, I never again fell into any 
of those disgraceful errors of which I have given so 
exact a narrative in the foregoing pages. 

And now, my gentle reader, let me conclude rpy nar- 
rative by cautioning you to avoid those hot and hasty 
friendships of which young people are so fond, and the 
consequences of which so many have found occasion to 
lament, not only for a few weeks, but through the course 
of a long life. 

END OF INTIMATE FRIENDS. 
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The following short narrative was written by the 
desire of the lady whose name is given above, with the 
especial intent that what is here related may be of use 
to parents and guardians who may be engaged in set- 
tling their families in the world, and as a warning to 
such as, being themselves professors of religion, allow 
worldly sentiments to intrude into their conversation, 
contrary to the command of Scripture, — Let your con' 
versation he as it becometh the Gospel of Christ. Phil. i. 27. 
For, as my aunt very properly observed, there is much 
more danger to young people in counsels of a worldly 
nature, proceeding from persons esteemed religious, 
than from the mere worldling. Christians are under 
the greatest obligation to avoid all sentiments which 
may inspire high thoughts, inflame covetous desires, or 
raise discontented feelings; and they should be spe- 
cially careful lest, while they discountenance unlawful 
amusements, they cling to that worldly and ambitious 
spirit which constitutes, in general, the sin of those 
amusements. 

But, to explain my purpose more clearly, I will relate 
those facts which will speak for themselves. 

I am a clergyman ; of more than thirty years of age ; 
and have seen much of the world, while chaplain in a 
vessel of the line, and in other public situations. I was 
married to my first wife immediately on my ordination. 
I lived with her little more than four years, when I was 
deprived of her by death, and left the father of two 
daughters. I felt the loss of my wife, young as I was, 
the more on account of my infant children. They were, 
however, adopted by their maternal grandmother ; and 
it was at that period that I entered upon the life of a 
chaplain in the navy. 

During the four or five succeeding years, I saw but 
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little of my children : and at the end of that tirae, my 
views of religion being changed, I became anxious for 
such a situation as mieht enable me to Uve in retire- 
ment, to study my profession, and preside over the edu- 
cation of my children. 

My earnest desires and secret aspirations on these 
subjects were not disregarded by my heavenly Father. 
I was unexpectedly endowed with a small living in a 
country place ; and was scarcely inducted, when I saw 
again a young lady .whom I had known in former years 
as a child, and who, though much younger than myself, 
appeared to me to be a person calculated to make my 
little parsonage like the Garden of Eden. I thought I 
had found in this young lady piety combined with cheer- 
fulness, intellectual elegance with humility and ease, 
accomplishments without pretension, kindness without 
ostentation, and loveliness of person without vanity. I 
was not mistaken : in a great degree, all these qualities 
were united in this amiable individual. I obtained the 
prize : and, as the young lady was 'an orphan, and re- 
siding with a worthy guardian, more was not required 
of me than was just. Preliminaries were soon settled ; 
we were married, and went immediately to our parson- 
age, which as yet remained in the rough state in which 
I had found it, my young wife having justly observed 
that we should have much pleasure in arranging all 
things to our own taste. 

In the mean time, my little girls having lost their 
grandmother, had been placed at school ; and as a few 
weeks only were wanting to the holydays when we 
arrived at our parsonage, we deferred the pleasure of 
seeing them for that short period, that we might get 
over a little of the bustle of arrangements. 

I must confess that I had some small apprehensions 
when, in the evening of the third day after our marriage, 
having been travelling from six in the morning, our 
hired chaise had attained the brow of an eminence, from 
which the parsonage-house was first seen, standing in a 
garden richly decorated with gooseberry-bushes and 
cabbage-stumps; for the late- incumbent not having 
resided there, the place had been occupied by farmers; 
the appearance of the house was but ordinary, and 
though sufficiently roomy and substantial, there was no 
display of taste or fashion. 

I stole a glance at Lucy at the moment this olqect, 
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then about half a quarter of a mile distant, burst upon 
our view, being assured that she must already have 
recognised her future home by its vicinity to the church, 
w^hose pretty gothic tower rose on the other side of the 
garden-wall. There was an expression of interest and 
curiosity in her countenance, but at the same time a 
placidity which augured well. 

" Do you see the parsonage, Lucy ?" I said. 

" I do," she answered ; " but why did you describe it 
as you did V 

*' I told you it was but an ordinary place, my dear," 
I replied. 

"Ordinary!" she repeated; "why, it only wants 
planting, and painting, and cleaning, and then it will be 
a delightful abode. For look round you ; what a lovely 
country! see what orchards, and meadows, and little 
hills, and delightful lanes, winding in all directions ! I 
am sure there are violets in those lanes. And what 
lovely little coppices here and there ! And then it will 
be so pleasant for us to put our garden in order ! And 
we will have a porch over the door, and train* honey- 
suckles before it ; and we will have beds of flowers, 
nosegays of flowers, and bow-pots full of flowers. 
You remember what Herbert says — 

* Flowers are the country parson's jewels.* 

Much more she added, and talked till her lovely face 
was all in a glow ; while I (my mind being relieved from 
the apprehensions which had weighed upon it all day) 
more than partook of her gayety, and if ever I lifted up 
my heart in feelings of love and gratitude to God, it was 
at that moment. 

My dear wife approved of every thing alK>ut our new 
abode which was approvable ; and, as if she had pro- 
vided the place for me, and not I for her, she apolo- 
gized for all that was amiss, saying every now and then, 
" You will be more comfortable when your books come, 
and the furniture is unpacked, and we shall have sucb 
pleasure in putting things in order !" 

*' But, my love," I sometimes would answer, " you 
know that our income is small, and we have but little to 
make our house comfortable with." 

" We have every thing we want," was always her 
reply ; ** and things will look so different when the gar« 
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den is cleaned and the flowers grow, and all are neatly 
arranged." 

" I am only afraid for you, Lucy dear,'' was my fre- 
quent answer. 

" And what for V she would reply : " I have all I 
need ; and I can wait for any little thing that may here- 
after be necessary till we can afiford it better : and so 
pray let us say no more on this subject. What is so 
rich as contentment 1" 

I was at length persuaded to lay aside my apprehen- 
sions. I set to work with my Lucy, to make the best 
of what we had ; and presently, in the enjoyment of all 
the comforts and decencies of life, soon forgot that 
there were such things in the world as luxuries and van- 
ities. I was astonished to observe how, within a few 
weeks, the directing genius of Lucy shed a kind of sim- 
ple elegance over our humble dwelling. 

I have often remarked that the very walls and furni- 
ture of a house seem, in some unaccountable way, to 
accord with the taste of the inhabitants. There was 
not a single article of elcfgant furniture in my study ; but 
the bookcases were scarcely put up, and the carpet laid 
down, before a reflecting visiter would have discovered 
that there was a superior mind presiding over its ar- 
rangements. And if this appeared within the house, 
how much more so in the garden, where the materials 
for decoration are so beautiful, so various, and so abun- 
dantly provided by a kind and gracious Providence ! 

We had not been more than a month in our house, 
when the time of the arrival of my little girls drew 
near. They were in a remote part of the kingdom ; 
but they were to be brought within the distance of a 
single stage by a friend travelling from the place where 
they had resided. Owing to the hurry of business, I 
had not seen them for many months, and my wife had 
never seen them. You, my reader, may therefore 
imagine that we were both impatient for their arrival. 
But while 1 counted the hours, my wife testified her im- 
patience in a way which marked at once the tenderness 
and youthful vigour of her feelings, as well as the va- 
rious kind preparations which she made. On the day 
previous to that on which I was to go to meet my chil- 
dren, I found her assisting in preparing little tarts wad 
pastries for them. She also emptied a smaU cupboard 
under my book-shelves, and insisted that it should b^ 
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left for the use of my little girls. In this she placed 
such toys as children love, and a few small volumes in 
gilt covers, and reminded me that it would be pleasant 
for them to play in their own comer, while we, the old 
people, were talking gravely together over the fire or at 
the table. 

** Gravely ! and when do you talk gravely, my be- 
loved 1" 1 said. 

*' O ! often," she replied. " But where is the merit of 
being grave ? why should 1 be grave, when every thing 
about me is so gayl — the flowers, the birds, the hills, 
the trees, my pleasant parlour, and my happy home ! 
And then the feeling that all these things are the gift of 
a bountiful God — of a beloved Saviour ! Why should L 
not be gay?" 

" But the word gay, Lucy dear," I said, " is often ap- 
plied to bad characters and lovers of earthly pleasure ; 
and therefore 1 don't like it." 

" And the word serious to good people," she answered, 
*' and therefore I ought to like it. But both words are, 
in my opinion, misused ; because I would rather call the 
religious people the gay ones, and the worldly people the 
serious ones ; for people without religion," she added, 
" cannot be happy, unless they are in a bustle, and in 
scenes of strong excitement ; while religious persons 
are often most happy when they are alone and quiet, or 
in some retired corner, or when nobody knows or cares 
any thing about them." 

I could not but agree with the general tendency of 
this observation, but remarked, that there were times 
and seasons in which pious persons must be weighed 
down and rendered sad by a sense of sin. 

She looked up at me with a glistening eye, and said, 
with a gentle sigh, ** Ah, yes ! I know it ; but without 
sin this world would be like heaven itself." 

The next day I set off" at an early hour to fetch my 
little girls, leaving my wife to expect us in the evening. 
I could say much, were it to my purpose, on the delight 
I experienced in again meeting with my Mary and Rosa 
(the elder of whom was not quite seven years of age), 
and of the long stories which I told my little smiling 
ones on the road, about the new and pretty mamma they 
were to expect at home. Much also might be said 
about the joyful reception which was given us on our 
arrival at home, and of the pleasing repast of strawber« 
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lies and cream which was spread for us on my study- 
table, with the many evidences of a heart desiring to 
love and be loved displayed by Lucy towards my httie 
girls. But I forbear. Yet these are the things wMcii 
render Ufe comfortable : for our state on earth is not, as 
the writers of romance would lead us to expect, a series 
of important and striking scenes, which make the blood 
to boil and freeze by turns ; but a continued succession 
of little circumstances, closely connected together, and 
forming one important whole, like a well-shaded and 
masterly picture. The great art of life is to acknow- 
ledge and enjoy the liberality of Providence, and to in- 
dulge in feelings of love and thankfulness ; and to enjoy 
what may be enjoyed to-day, without encroaching on or 
borrowing from to-morrow. It also appears to me, that 
human nature is so constituted that iny strong excite- 
ments, however pleasurable, are surely and naturally 
followed by pain. Hence those are found to be the best 
and most agreeable companions in domestic life who 
have the art of providing amusements and occupations 
of a simple nature, and promoting mutual edification 
and comfort from the purest sources of enjoyment. 
And this art was understood by my beloved wife to a 
degree which 1 have seldom witnessed in any of her sex. 
As soon as my little girls were settled in their new 
home, she began to assist me in carrying on their edu- 
cation, bringing them forward rapidly, without using any 
other chastisements in case of ill behaviour than depriv- 
ing them of the pleasure of accompanying us in our 
walks. She had a variety of galas and treats for them 
and for me : indeed, what treat could I have superior to 
a walk with her to visit a cottage in some of the sweet 
seclusions within our parish, while my little ones gam- 
bolled before us and behind us, on the right and on the 
left. And then to return home, to partake of a dish of 
tea prepared by my Lucy ; to read aloud some favourite 
author ; and finish the evening with prayer and praise ! 
If this was not happiness, I know not what it is. More- 
over, we had our winter enjoyments as well as our sum- 
mer ones, besides those which were common to both 
seasons. Our little parties round the fire in twilight, 
when every one was obliged to tell a story in his or her 
turn ; our various occupations after tea, and the more 
serious business of pricking and roasting apples for onf 
supper ; and then, when at the end of one happy twelve- 
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month a little brother was added to the family party^ 
who was at first to lie very quiet on mamma's lap, and 
not to be disturbed, and soon afterward could sit up and 
look about him, and laugh when his sisters peeped at 
him over his mother's shoulder ; why, it seemed that 
our cup of joy was running over, although, as it after- 
ward appeared, we were destitute of almost every thing 
necessary to our comfort ; and, what was worse, could 
never be thoroughly convinced of our unhappy state, 
though our good aunt Kate very kindly undertook to 
make us sensible of our condition, and might, indeed, 
ki some degree have succeeded with me, had I not been 
blinded by the prejudices of my wife, as is too often 
the case with married men. 

" 1 have a letter from my aunt Kate," I said to Lucy, 
on my return from the post-town one day in the latter 
end of August. ** She proposes to visit us within a few 
days." 

Lucy's disposition was naturally hospitable ; and she 
answered with glee, " Well, I shall be glad to see her. 
1 hope she will like me ; and I am sure she will be 
pleased with our baby." 

She then asked me several questions respecting her 9 
to which I answered, " She is about fifty, is a widowi 
has a handsome fortune, is much devoted to do good, 
ind is, as I have understood, decidedly pious." 

" A sensible woman, no doubt," remarked my wife. 

" A very sensible woman," I replied, " and one whom 
I would have consulted when I wanted a female friend 
before any one I know." 

Here the conversation dropped, but not so my Lucy's 
hospitable intent ; for she gathered her finest flowers to 
decorate our best sitting-room, and drew her finest 
sheets from their repository among bags of lavender. 

My aunt was expected in the evening ; and the for- 
mer part of the day fixed for her arrival is imprinted on 
my memory in the fairest colours. My beloved aunt is 
now a different creature from what she then was. Her 
presence is now no interruption to our domestic peace. 
I can speak of her as she then was, without seeming to 
touch upon her character as it now is. But to return 
to our happy day. 

In order that we might regale our visiter at supper 
in a better manner, I was, it seems, to be content with 
an humbler dinner. We spent the morning in my study. 
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It was hot weather, and the window opened into nr W ^ 
garden, which already begran to blossom and shed ih hof 
sweets, under the fostering care of Lucy. My titfli vtfit 
girls and their mother were busy with their needlfli) hg^ 
finishing something wliich was to be worn in the pr» lf| < 
ence of our aunt, and I was engaged with my senoot |ir 
for the next Sunday, from time to time reading portioiift la 
of it aloud, and submitting certain parts of it to the so* 1^ 
perior and pious criticisms of my wife. 1^ 

Our senses were regaled by the perfume of tbe yisi 
flowers, and the hum of bees ; and a feeling of pioos L 
gratitude was renewed in my heart when I looked oa L 
the placid and lovely countenances of the step-mother h^ 
and her children. It 

We dined early ; Mary laid the cloth, and Rosa ar- I ] 
ranged the knives and forks. After dinner we walked K 
out, choosing our way beneath the shade of a small l( 
coppice. There we visited a cottage, where I prayed |j| 
with an old woman, and Lucy administered to her tern- h 
poral wants. We stopped on our return to listen to ]| 
a blackbird, and sat down on a bank and discoursed 
upon the goodness of the Almighty, as especially dis- 
played in rural and solitary scenes. 

Our best tea-things were arranged in our best parlour, 
with a sufficient store of white bread and cream, when 
we arrived at home ; and Lucy had scarcely time to 
visit her little boy, before a chaise arrived at the door, 
and my aunt Kate was introduced. 

I shall describe my dear relation precisely as she 
then was. Her mind had been turned to religious sub- 
jects about eight or ten years, and it cannot be ques- 
tioned but that the root of the matter was in her. But 
then she had always lived, not in the gay or great World, 
but in that sort of town society where much stress is 
laid upon accustomed forms and observances, and much 
importance given to certain fashions and estabUshed 
modes of living. My aunt's views of religion and of the 
world were both contracted. She had a great aversion 
to what she called inconsistency ; but she had her own 
ideas of consistency, and looked with more dread upon 
a game of cards, or an accidental dance among young 
people, than upon a tale of scandal, or a covetous or 
ambitious desire. Still there was much pious warmth 
in her manner, and much proof of right feeling ; yet, 
when any of her prejudices or preconceived opinions 
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were touched, she shrunk, like a snail into its shell, and 
became cold, haughty, and severe. She was, in fact, 
though she knew it not, excessively self-righteous, and 
exceedingly wedded to her own opinions ; and was not, 
till many months after that period, brought down by 
Divine grace to the truly humble and contrite state in 
which the security and happiness of a Christian consist. 

Such was my dear aunt Kate when she first entered 
our retired dwelling. There was cordiality in her first 
address ; she seemed to enjoy the refreshments we had 
prepared; and, on Lucy's leaving the room, she ex- 
pressed herself as more than satisfied with my choice, 
saying, that she had seldom seen so much simplicity 
united with so much taste and intelligence. 

Thus all went on smoothly at first ; and I was entirely 
unconscious of what was to follow. 1 knew that my 
aunt partook of supper, and Lucy had prepared a roasted 
fowl. Things were arranged on the table with neat- 
ness ; and my aunt's countenance expressed satisfaction, 
as I believed ; for I was anxious to please her. 

At ten o'clock, Lucy, with a lighted candle, attended 
our relative to her bedroom ; and, as she always break- 
fasted in bed after a journey, her niece carried up her 
breakfast in the morning, and took our little George to 
visit her, who, having had a sleepy fit the evening be- 
fore, had not yet been introduced. 

At dinner, as at supper the night before, things were 
neatly arranged, and suitably provided ; and my aunt in- 
troduced several things on the subject of religion, which I 
thought delightful ; yet, with these were mingled certain 
sentiments which sunk like lead upon my heart, while I 
scarcely knew wherefore ; but they, most certainly, laid 
a stress on earthly possessions and earthly distinctions, 
and gave them that importance which 1 could not recon- 
cile with the feelings of a converted soul. 

The influence of this discourse, which continued du- 
ring the time of our dinner, and for the hour and a half 
during which we sat after dinner, operated in a con- 
trary way on me and my wife. Lucv became silent, and 
was evidently thinking of something apart from what 
my aunt was saying; and I became warm and disputa- 
tious, and said a vast deal more against the sin of con- 
formity to the world than was reasonable, or than I 
really felt. 

It was an opinion of my dear Lucy's, that disputes 
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create domestic misery; and, whenever an argnmeBt 
became warm between us, she always declined the cob- 
test, and, by so doing, generally prevailed. 

She had observed ray increasing warmth towards mj 
aunt, and had given me several beseeching looks, to 
which I had paid Httle attention ; till at length, hearing 
the cry of little George, she proposed to retire. My 
aunt, at the same time, hinted that she should like to 
see my garden, and asked me to conduct her there while 
Lucy was engaged with her baby. 

While my aunt was getting her bonnet, Lucy took 
the occasion to beg me to desist from contention. 
" Your aunt is so much older than yourself," she said, 
** that it does not become you to contradict her. She 
only speaks the language of the world and of those who 
live in it. Why, then, should you express so miich 
astonishment and irritation ?" 

" But she is not a worldly person," was my reply; 
*' she professes to be a Christian. I should have been 
prepared for such language from an unconverted wo- 
man ; but from my aunt Kate — " 

" And why should you expect your aunt Kate to be 
free from inconsistencies," answered Lucy, " any more 
than other people's aunts ? Only take care lest aunt 
Kate should find impeffections in her nephew," she 
added, with a smile, as she ran up to her babe. 

I knew that Lucy was right, and 1 resolved to do as 
she wished. But there is nothing which makes a man 
feel more uncomfortable than having an ardent longing 
to be disputatious, and being, at the same time, resolved 
not to dispute. 1 therefore gave my aunt my arm, and 
stepped out with her into the garden, in no very agree- 
able • state of mind. I, however, put such a restraint 
on myself, that she did not observe that any thing was 
amiss. We walked to the bottom of the garden, where 
little was to be seen, as every thing there was in its 
infancy, and from thence passed through the wicket 
into the churchyard, where my aunt spent some time 
in contemplating the rustic tombs. 

While walking among these mouldering m^emorials of 
past generations, it was to be expected that all the finer 
feelings of her heart should be called forth. I have be- 
fore said, that there was no question but that the work 
of grace was begun in the breast of my respectable re- 
lation, though it was not far advanced ; and I was not 
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prepared to expect the inconsietencies which are gene- 
rally found in those persons whose early habits are at 
war with their later convictions. 

What passed among the tombs, with the reflections 
made on the subject by my aunt, and the hopes she ex- 
pressed that from henceforward few might rest in that 
place who might not have reason to thank God for hav- 
ing brought me to reside among them, fully restored 
my peace of mind ; and we returned to tea in the best 
possible disposition with each other. But, after tea, I 
found myself again irritated by a remark respecting the 
window-curtains, which were of muslin, and which my 
aunt observed were prettily arranged, but had not a good 
effect, from wanting a warmer drapery over them. 

This remark was made to Lucy, who calmly replied, 
that it was certainly the case. 

" You will add the other curtains, then, in winter ?" 
asked my aunt. 

" We mean to do so, by-and-by," said Lucy. 

" To tell you the truth, aunt," I replied, " we cannot 
yet afford to pay for richer curtains. We must wait till 
we can do so." 

Aunt Kate hemmed several times, and answered, 
" You don't see much company, I suppose, nephew V 

" Very little, ma'am," answered Lucy, in order to 
prevent the necessity of my speaking. 

" It would not do," replied my aunt, " unless you had 
suitable things about you. There are many little neces- 
saries, I think, which you have not yet provided. But 
you seem very comfortable upon the whole." 

'* Comfortable !" said Lucy, speaking With vivacity; 
" more than comfortable ; I never expected to be so- 
happy on earth as I am. We are so abundant in bless- 
ings! Mary, and Rosa$ and George, they are such 
treasures!" 

" Treasures !" replied my aunt ; " poor Lucy I you 
have a new mode of calculation. These are the treas- 
ures which compel you to do without the comforts you 
should have, and which your situation requires. But I 
love your warm feelings, my dear niece," she added, 
laying her hand on her arm ; " only, don't go too far ; 
don't allow yourself to despise the elegancies of life too 
much. Something is due to yourself and your husband, 
as well as to your children. Religious persons should, 
above all things, avoid inconsistencies." 

Vol. VIL—M 
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*' Inconsistencies */' I repeated* in no mild tone. 

On which Lucy said, " My dear husband, your mA 
has a right to give me her advice, and 1 thank her for 
it ; and I will hear her. And so, if you please, yoa 
shall take the little girls, and visit our poor woman ia 
the coppice ; and my aunt and I will have a little pii- 
Tate conversation while I put George to sleep.^ 

'' Very well,^^ ] said ; '' if it must be so : but, my good 
aunt, I shall not thank you if you make Lucy dis- 
satisfied." 

I was proceeding, when Lucy opened the parlour 
door, and playfully told me to walk out of the room. 

I cannot say what passed between Lucy and my aunt, 
though 1 saw that the former looked less cheerful, less 
happy, on my return to supper, than I had seen her; 
but, on my questioning her on the subject, she said that 
nothing had passed in the t^te-li-tete which had been 
unpleasant ; and that, if she did not look so well as she 
sometimes did, it was because she had been up later 
than usual the night before. 

The next morning I was relieved by the arrival of my 
wife's brother, a young man of eighteen, who was par- 
ticularly congenial to me, from his likeness to his sister, 
whose lovely spirit he possessed in a very considerable 
degree. 

1 know not whether there was any collusion between 
the brother and sister; but this 1 know, that things 
were so managed between them, that I was seldom left 
with my aunt, and every argument was interrupted 
by some boy's trick on the part of one, or some little 
innocent female manceuvre on the part of the other; 
though, at the same time, there seemed to be a very 
good understanding between my aunt and Lucy. 

At length, the week which my aunt had proposed to 
spend with us had nearly passed away ; and, on the eve 
of her departure, she made so decided an eflfort to be 
' alone with me that it was no longer to be evaded, and 
I had the honour of conducting her to my study after 
tea, and the pain of seeing the door closed upon us im- 
mediately afterward. 

She opened the conference in the following terms. 
•* My dear nephew," she said, " I am desirous, before I 
leave you, to say that, upon the whole, I have had great 
satisfaction in this visit. I admire, I love, I honour 
your wife ; I like your house, your situation, your little 
church ; I love your children : your daughters are pretty 
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well managed, and apparently happy; your son is a 
sweet promising infant : I like your family devotions, 
your domestic plans, &c. &c. But — '* and here she 
paused. 

I have often thought that there is not a word in the 
English language more disagreeable than but. I hate a 
but, and all its connexions and S3nionymes ; and I never 
thought this word sounded more disagreeable than it 
then did ; and the long pause after the l^t was also very 
unpleasant. 

" But^ my dear nephew," continued my aunt, " as a 
religious man, you should endeavour to be consistent, 
and to avoid singularities." And she looked very ear- 
nestly in my face, expecting a reply, which not being at 
hand, she proceeded: "It appears, my dear nephew, 
that in some points you and your wife indulge your- 
selves in too great contempt of some of the common 
usages of society." 

" Well, madam V I said, not, I fear, very respectfully, 

** Christians," continued she, " should above all things 
avoid inconsistencies." 
. " Certainly, ma'am," I replied. 

" They should endeavour, in minor matters, to do as 
others do." 

" Undoubtedly, madam." 

" In furniture, dress, the decorations of the house and 
table, all decent observances should be attended to,*' 
continued my relation. 

I was sullen, and resolved not to help the good lady 
forward. 

** I must be plain with you, nephew," she added, after 
another pause. 

" Do so, madam," I answered, with some stiffness ; 
** I beg you wiU use no ceremony." 

" Well, then," she resumed, her warmth increasing 
in proportion with my impcnetrableness, " I will be as 
candid with you as I have been with your wife ; and 
will tell you that there are some things in your family 
arrangements that would be thought extremely unsuit- 
able by people who have been used to live in any sort 
of style. But I see that you are offended, nephew ; I 
will therefore add no more." 

'* Why should you suppose that I am offended 1" 

•' By your manner, nephew ; your raised colour, your 
coldness," she replied* 

M 2 
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** Offended !** I repeated ; ** that is not precisely thi 
slate of the case. I am not offended ; but I am huiti 
confused, astonished. I had prepared myself to soppoee 
that Christian elders were disposed to approve of sin- 
phcity of manners and prudential motives of action in 
young people. But I have observed that, ever since yoQ 
arrived, you have been hinting at something wrong, al- 
though I have never thoroughly understood what yoa 
meant. Surely, as a follower of the meek and lowly 
Saviour, you cannot be recommending a worldly and 
ambitious spirit to your nephew and niece V 

She interrupted me by saying, solemnly, ''Heaven 
forbid !" 

" What, then, madam,'' I said, " do you mean 1 Ex- 
cuse me if 1 am hasty ; I know that my temper is natu- 
rally warm : I am often humbled under a sense of this 
infirmity. But 1 respect your character ; I love you as 
a relation ; and I have been accustomed to reverence 
your judgment. Hold me not longer in suspense ; but 
tell me plainly, what is it that you would have altered 
in our arrangements V 

** Nephew," she replied, " I will be frank. I do not 
desire you to be ambitious, or to depart from the becom- 
ing plainness of a Christian. But I wish you and your 
wife to recollect your situation and rank in society, and 
to live in that manner which is considered equivalent to 
that rank." 

" It is by a kind Providence, madam," I replied, " and 
not by rank, that we are enabled to afford ourselves the 
conveniences and comforts of life. We could not in- 
dulge in luxuries without involving ourselves in debt.'' 

*' You ought not to have married, then, so soon," she 
replied. 

" But we are married," I answered ; " and if we rather 
chose to live humbly than to postpone our union in or- 
der thai we might live splendidly, we certainly think we 
have committed no great error." 

*' It is to be lamented," replied my aunt, " that such is 
your way of thinking. But, as you say, the thing is now 
done, and cannot be helped, and we must make the best 
of it ; and therefore I would by no means recommend a 
departure from your present economical plans, except- 
ing in a few particulars, wliich I am amazed you have 
not adopted." 

I was silent, not knowing at all what particulars sho 
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alluded to ; and my silence continued tin my atmt seemed 
to feel the awkwardness of the pause, and spoke again. 
" Forty pounds," she said, •* properly laid out, would set 
many things right. Your stud^r-table, on which you 
dine, is much too small; it is impossible to arrange 
a dinner upon it ; you have not even half a dozen silver 
forks, in case of genteel visiters; you want a sofa 
in your best parlour ; the curtains I have hinted at be- 
fore ; and a tin candlestick to go to bed with is a thing 
I never saw before in any creditable house. There are 
several more deficiencies, which I have enumerated to 
Lucy." 

•* To Lucy !" I repeated. " And you have really been 
speaking to Lucy on these matters 1" I added, with re- 
strained vexation ; " and what was her reply ?" 

"That which was very proper," she answered. 
" Your wife says that she means to provide all these 
things when she is able ; though she added that she 
hoped I would not put off my next visit till these things 
were rectified ; which made me rather fear that she did 
not consider these deficiencies in her establishment of 
the importance which they really are." 

It was impossible for me, at this point of our conver- 
sation, to restrain a smile, though it was not a pleasant 
feeling that created that smile. I could not endure the 
folly of my aunt with common patience ; and to think 
of the self-possession of Lucy under all this petty 
teasing, irritated me much ; and, being carried away by 
my passion, I replied, " Well, my good aunt, much as I 
have been accustomed to love and honour you, I en- 
tirely disagree with Lucy, and I hope and ^st that you 
will never think of visiting us again till we can light 
you to bed with silver candlesticks." 

So saying, 1 arose, bowed to my relation, and walked 
out of the house, banging the hall door after me with a 
force which shook the whole building. 

I crossed the garden hastily, sprang over a gate into 
a field, and, in a few minutes, was in the little coppice 
where I had walked a few days before with my wife 
and dear children. Through a vista in the wood I saw 
before me the white walls of the thatched cottage, where 
lay the old woman with whom I had been accustomed 
to pray; and the song of the blackbird still resounded 
among the trees. But, oh! how changed were my 
feelings! How miserable, how conscience-stricken 
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was I at that moment ! how degraded in my own eye»! 
If my aunt had teased me, had I not, in return, insulted 
this respected relation ? if she had charged me with in- 
consistency in small matters, had I not prov^, to the 
shame of my profession, that I could be inconsistent in 
great ones ? In vain I tried to sooth my conscience 
with these reflections : — '* Had not my aunt been a pious 
woman, I should have been unaffected by her worldly 
counsels. But when and where I expected approbation 
and encouragement, — approbation for simplicity, and 
encouragement for prudence, to find the contrary, it is 
hard to bear. Where I hoped for pure Christian prin- 
ciples, to find such a worldly spirit, is it not trying? 
And to find the peace of my beloved wife so cruelly 
troubled by such gross folly, could 1 have been expected 
to endure it with patience V In vain, I repeat, I tried 
to calm my mind with these reflections: I had done 
wrong, and I could not but feel it. I was not in a state 
to pray with others. I turned, therefore, from the cot- 
tage, and hastened into one of the darkest shades of the 
wood ; where, leaning my back against a tree, I stood 
musing deeply and sadly for a length of time. 

The sun had set, and the air was filled with many little 
insects, which had risen from the swampy parts of the 
coppice. A low wind also had risen, and rustled among 
the leaves ; the noise of which prevented my hearing 
the soft step of some one approaching, till the person 
was close at hand, and, turning round, I saw my Lucy. 
** What are you here for 1" I said, hastily. 

" I am come to bring you home, my love," she re- 
plied, in no^ more sweet than the songsters of that 
coppice ; '' come back to your worthy aunt, and tell her 
you are sorry for what you have said ; come back, my 
love." And she laid her hand on my arm. 

" Has the old lady complained to you ?" I asked. 

** Come back," she repeated ; " come and say you are 
sorry." 

** But if I have been violent, she deserved it," I an- 
swered. "Why did she come here to destroy oui 
peace ?" 

"She has not destroyed our peace," she answered; 
" she could not have injured it had we done well." 

" But you have done nothing wrong, Lucy," I replied, 
" and she has made you unhappy." 

" I am unhappy, now," returned Lucy; " but not from 
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what my aunt has said to me respecting things which, 
from experience, I know to be unnecessary to my com- 
fort ; but from the effect which her discourse has had 
on you. Had you, my love, refrained from answering 
her as you did, I should have parted from her to-mor- 
row without an uneasy thought, and returned with re- 
newed delight to our own easy and happy mode of life. 
But, oh, my husband ! how ffhall 1 now take leave of 
her, unless you will confess your fault, and apologize 
to her?" 

"I will not, Lucy," 1 replied; "I cannot forgive a 
Christian friend for giving worldly counsel to those 
younger than herself. Go home, and tell her so." 

" Home ? home V said Lucy, weeping ; " where Is 
my home but with you? I will call this wood my 
home, if you persist in staying here." 

I could not bear to witness her tears ; my stubborn 
feelings gave way in an instant. ** Lead on, my angelic 
guide," I said, **I will follow you anywhere. 1 have 
done ill ; I will confess it before my aunt — before the 
whole world. I have been rash ; I have been unkind ; 
nay, I will own more than this, I have been worldly- 
minded. 1 confess that my aunt, for a moment, made 
me ashamed of our simple habits ; she made me a par- 
taker in her worldly feelings. Hence my violence; 
hence my disrespectful language ; it was an effort of 
pride to conceal its mortification. But 1 am humbled ; 
thank God, I am humbled! Lead on, my Lucy; you 
have prevailed." 

" Say not that I have prevailed ; it is the Spirit of 
God, the holy and blessed inspirer of allthat is good, 
which has prevailed," said she, as she h^ my arm, and 
led me directly towards our house. 

There I trust that I did all that was required of me, in 
making the humblest acknowledgment to my aunt; 
and, in so doing, was permitted to evince the power of 
true religion in bringing back the offender to the ways 
of rectitude. 

My good aunt Kate received my apologies with 
Christian kindness. We parted the best of friends; 
and she consented to pay us an annual visit, although 
assured by my Lucy that it was very probable she 
might never be able to receive her in better style than 
that in which she had first been admitted under our 
roof. 
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It was during the fourth annual visit of my dear aunt 
that I was engiqa^ by her to write this little narrative, 
as a caution to all religious parents and elders, how they 
give worldly counsel to their young friends and rela- 
tions, and press upon them a dangerous conformity to 
the ways of the world. For the love of the world, and 
any approach to its vanities, are destructive evils most 
carefully to be avoided. 
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EMMELINE. 



This little story is not intended for grown persons, or 
such as we may suppose to have lived so long in the 
Avorld as to have forgotten that they ever were children, 
or ever delighted in such thm^ as children love. 

I am not now, indeed, a child myself, for forty sum- 
mers and forty winters have already passed since I 
entered my teens — and my youngest child is older now 
than I was when the things took place which I am ahout 
to relate ,- but I am not purposing to write the whole 
history of my childhood, or to say more of myself than 
is necessary to make my little readers thoroughly un- 
derstand an adventure which happened when I was m my 
twelfth year. 

It was so sweet and so pleasant an adventure to me 
at the time, and left such profitable and delightful recol- 
lections behind it, that I cannot but hope that the account 
of it will be exceedingly agreeable to all such little 
people as may happen to become acquainted with it 
through my recital. 

I am the eldest daughter of a clergyman, and had one 
sister a year younger — I wish, for my own credit, that 
I could say she was a year older than myself My 
name is Margaret, and if my sister was called Sophia, 
she well deserved the name, for from a babe it had 
pleased God to incline her heart to that heavenly wisdom 
whose price is far above rubies. 

I had no companion through all the days of my child- 
hood but my Sophia. Any one who looked at my sister 
m those happy days would have thought that she was 
Hke one of those redeemed ones who shall enjoy the 
pleasures of the last millennium, when the Shepherd 
King shall reign in person upon earth, and when all tears 
shall be wiped from every eye. 

One day generally passed with us as another ; in the 
morning we learned lessons with oar dear mother — then 
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came the hours of play, and in the evening our papa 
read to us and instructed us, and we were aUowed one 
hour each afternoon to work for our dolls. 

We had our common doUs for every day, and our su- 
perior doUs for holydays ; these last were locked up in 
our mammals Indian cabinet. I shall never forget that 
cabinet ; it stood in our mother's dressing-room — it was 
inlaid with woods of different colours — there was a 
flower-pot, with a bird sitting among tulips, and roses on 
each door. The drawers were full of curious things ; 
it was a great treat to us to be shown what was in 
those drawers. In that dressing-room there was a 
canary-bird in a cage, and many pictures of old build- 
ings at Rome, with other wonderful things, as we 
thought them, and from the windows of this room we 
could see the sun setting behind the groves which arose 
in the west of the house. 

I remember wondering how the sun, which went to 
bed on one side of the house, should get up exactly on 
the other — ^bnt I was a very Uttle child when I had that 
thought. 

I was speaking of our best doUs— we used to call 
them our blue-eyed babies, for they had beautiful blue 
glass eyes, and they had also auburn hair curling on each 
side of their cherry cheeks, and they were quite large, 
like babies; we were allowed to have them on every 
birth-day, and when they were to be replaced in the 
cabinet, we had to fold up their clothes, and to arrange 
every thing in the neatest order, against another happy 
day, in two little trunks, which were also kept in the 
cabinet. 

We very seldom had any visiters to stay with us in 
the house, or to put us out of our quiet, happy way ; 
but it happened, when I was in my twelfth year, that a 
letter came from a lady — a relation of my father — say- 
ing, that if agreeable, she would come and spend a few 
weeks at the parsonage. This lady was a widow, and 
had spent many years in France, and when my father 
apoke of her he called her madarae, and so every one 
else took up the title, and everybody called her ma- 
dame. 

Children, however happy they may be, love a change, 
and I was vastly pleased to hear that madame was. 
coming, and I was delighted to see the best bed room 
put in order for her on the morning she wa» expected :. 
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ind after I had done my lessons, I watched for the car- 
riage which was to bring her, from my play-room win« 
dow, for an hour or more before I could see any sign of 
it. At length something black, and moving at a great 
rate, appeared coming down the opposite hills, and then 
I could see it no mpre for a little time, because it must 
needs descend into a valley, and not be seen for some 
time; but at length it appeared again, at the bottom 
of the hill on which our house stood, and it was a post- 
chaise, and I knew it was madame's. I waited a little 
while, and then I ran down out upon the lawn, and stood 
where I could see madame get out of the carriage ; I 
had never before seen a person I had thought so grand. 
She was a very portly lady, about forty years of age, 
with cheeks as red as mine (and I was remarked at that 
time as the very image of rude health), and then her 
hair was frizzed and powdered, and she had large curls, 
fastened with black pins, hanging on each side of her 
cheeks, and she wore what we then called a balloon hat 
made of tiffany, with feathers, and spangles, and roses 
— ^how I did admire her as she stepped out from among 
the bandboxes with which the post-chaise was filled and 
covered; and how filled with awe was I, when my 
father, who spied me skulking behind the shrubs, called 
me to pay my compliments to her ; how ashamed I wa» 
then of my brown holland pinafore, which had been put 
on to preserve my clean frock, and my garden bonnet, on 
which there was only a green band, and that even was 
much faded. 

But madame said I looked very pretty, and had bright 
eyes, and lips of coral and vermilion, and this comforted 
me a little, for I had never heard such fine words as 
these spoken to me before that time. 

So I followed the lady into the house, and was sent 
back again to fetch her canary-bird and her little 
French lapdog. 

Now I do not remember much of what this lady did 
or said when she was in the parlour with my papa and 
mamma; but I remember very well many things 
which passed when I and my sister visited her, which 
we often did, in her sleeping-room ; she never got up 
till after breakfast, and we were often employed to 
carry up her tea and chocolate, and we used to go to 
her again after we had done our lessons, at 12 o'clock, 
and then we generally found her sitting at her dressing* 
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table doing her hair, which waa a long piece of worir, 
and we were of use then to do the back of it for her^ as 
we had been accustomed to do for our mamma's, for 
dressing hair was a great business in those days. 

On these occasions she used to show us all her 
fine French dresses, silks of all colours, with painted 
and embroidered trimmings, and feathers, and flowers, 
and gauzes, and spangles, and foil, and tinsels — Oh! 
how very frand I thought them ! and there was a large 
bandbox of old chiifons, as she called them — I remem« 
ber the word very well — and when she heard that we 
had dolls, she turned out this box, and filled our aprons 
with bits of what she called rubbish ; bidding us, at the 
same time, divide them in our own room, for we 
screamed and jumped, and were so glad when these 
things were given us, that we disturbed her nerves, she 
said, and brought on an insufferable agitation of her 
heart. 

We only waited to beg pardon for this offence, and 
then running to our mother's dressing-room, emptied all 
the rubbish al her feet. 

" May we have these things, mamma 1 may we have 
them 1" we said, for we were not often allowed to re- 
ceive presents ; and when we had got leave, we pro- 
ceeded to divide them, by casting lots for the first 
choice, and then choosing turn by turn. 

Oh! how delighted were we then! And our dear 
mamma looked down upon us as if she felt that we 
could not have a joy in which she had not a share. 

Among all this mass of rubbish we presently found 
out that there were two grand prizes, namely, two large 
pieces of silk — one was blue, with violet and pink 
stripes, all the colours being very bright, though the 
silk was somewhat slashed and much rumpled — and the 
other was a dark green, with very little rose-buds 
wrought into the texture ; there was more of the blue 
than of the green, the blue was therefore considered the 
first prize, and we both wished for it, but I thought my- 
self fortunate in getting the first chance, and I imme- 
diately seized the prize. Sophia took the second, and 
then all went on smoothly. My next choice was a 
piece of yellow gauze, set with spangles — ^theK 8ophia 
chose a long piece of green riband ; then I got a gauze 
handkerchief, wrought around with violet leaves — and 
HO we went on, till we had each such a glorious heap of 
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treasures as we never had dreamed of possessing. 
Our dear mamma then gave each of us a small drawer 
in her cabinet, and advised us first to get our little 
irons (for we had a small iron a piece), and smooth out 
sQl our treasures, and then lay them aside in the drawers 
till we had occasion to use them to some purpose. 
** But stop,** she said, " I will ring for Dinah, and she 
shall iron them for you; and 1 hope that you will not 
ibrget to thank madame for her kindness." This was 
all done as our dear mamma directed $ but that very 
evening I took out my silk after tea, while our mamma 
was sitting in the parlour with madame, and told my 
sister that I was going to make a French dress of it for 
my best doll. 

** My doll shall not be dressed like a baby any longer* 
Sophia," I said ; " I will make her a levet of this sift — 
madame calls the gown she had on to-day a levet — and 
I will trim it with the French fringe which is among 
my bits ; and I will make my doll a balloon hat, and a 
flounced petticoat." So I took mamma's large scissors, 
and I sat down on my stool by the window, having the 
drawer on the carpet by me ; and I began to cut my 
silk in breadths, all by guess, for I did not even know 
the length of my doll. 

" Oh ! don't cut the silk, Margaret !" exclaimed So- 
phia, who was sitting on the carpet looking over her 
own treasures; ** don't cut it till you have spoken to 
mamma — think how valuable it is — please not to cut it." 

** And why not ?" I answered ; '* it is my own silk, and 
have not I a right to do what I please with my own 
silk 1" and I set to work immediately — for I was very 
handy considering my age, and got a needle and thread, 
and began to msdce up the French dress which I had 
planned and cut out. 

When Sophia saw what I had done, she very good- 
naturedly put away her drawer, and set herself to help 
me — and we sat till it was dark, and got up early the 
next morning, and finished the dress; and when I 
showed it to madame, she praised my taste and inge- 
nuity ; those were the words she used, adding, as she 
looked at Sophia, " Well, I hope that you will make as 
good a use of what I have given you as your sister has 
done." 

The next day was Sunday — I remember that day 
well as if it had happened only a year ago. 
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The morning was bright, and the bells were ringing ^ 
when we opened our window, the smell of new-mown 
grass (for it was hay-making time) came into our room, 
and we went out into the garden to learn a hymn, for 
we had been always accustomed to say a hymn to our 
papa and mamma every Sunday morning before breakfast. 

It was very hard work for madame to get ready for 
service, but she was ready in time, though not till our 
papa was gone on to the church ; and when she ap- 
peared, how very fine she was ! — I could not help think- 
ing that my mamma and my sister looked like ner ser- 
vants, walking by her side — for I did not then under- 
stand that fine clothes are not necessary to make real 
ladies, though fine manners cannot be done without ; 
and my mamma and sister had such manners as might 
have fitted them for the apartments of queens ; for, hke 
the king^s daughter spoken of in the Psalms, they were 
all glorious within, and hence could not be otherwise 
than very lovely without. 

Now the church was not far from my father^s house ; 
and because the people had not yet all come, and many 
were seen approaching in different directions over the 
fields, my father stood a while at the entrance of the 
church, in his gown and cassock, to talk to those who 
were already come, for he had an exceedingly pleasant 
way of talking to his people, and his gentle and kind 
manner made his religion as acceptable to them as his 
beautiful sermons could possibly do, although his ser- 
mons were most pleasant, inasmuch as they generally 
ran upon the love of God for his poor lost creatures, 
and on the happiness of those who are found of that 
dear Saviour, who laid down his life for his chosen 
ones. 

So, as it happened, there was abundance of time for 
madame, in her silk shoes and long train, and balloon 
hat. to get to the church without disordering her dress, 
and I was proud and pleased to see how all the people 
turned to look at her, for many of them had never seen 
so fine a person in all their lives. So we came near the 
church, and while madame was moving slowly on, I had 
much time to look round me ; I knew everybody, as I 
thought, at least by sight, through all the parish ; I was 
therefore much surprised, just as I entered the church- 
yard, to see two people enter by another gate, neither 
of whom I had ever before beheld. I could at first only 
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see the tops of their heads, as the churchyard sloped 
much on that side, but as they presently came in a line 
with me, and advanced towards the place where I stood, 
I had quite time to examine them from head to foot 
before we went into the church. One of these was an 
exceedingly old woman, and from her manner, even I 
should have taken her for something more than a cot- 
tager, had not her clothes looked very old and shabby. 
She wore a close black silk bonnet, a bombasin gown 
— which had once been black, but was now quite rusty — 
a clean lawn apron, a white shawl of fringed muslin, and 
a pair of knit silk mittens, which had been darned with 
black worsted ; she was leaning on the arm of a tall 
slender girl of about twelve years of age. 

Children are perhaps no great observers of that sort 
of external loveliness which consists in delicacy and 
modesty, yet my eye had no sooner fallen upon this 
young girl, than I could neither take it off till she had 
passed out of my sight, nor cease to think of her during 
the service : such pretty hair curling from under her 
bonnet, such a soft complexion, such dove-like eyes, 
such an innocent, modest expression— surely I had never 
seen, excepting in my own aweet sister ; and who could 
she be 1 and then her dress — it was not like that of a 
cottager : she had a scanty and patched frock of old In- 
dian chintz, which had belonged, perhaps, to the old 
woman in better days, a thin white tippet, and a very 
shabby chip bonnet, with a pair of cotton mittens ^ but 
she carried a handsome old prayer-book, with silver 
clasps, and wore a sprig of old man in her bosom, tied 
together with two pinks. As the old woman and this 
little girl passed through the porch, my father bowed re- 
spectfully to them, and they both dropped courtesies so 
profound, that it seemed as if they felt the compliment 
to be more than their due. 

When the service was over, our family walked out of 
the church before the rest of the congregation stirred, a 
compliment always paid in those more simple days to the 
heads of the parish. My father did not follow us imme- 
diately ; and my sister and I, as our custom was, having 
run home, hastened to a bower we had in the shrul^ 
bery to read our Sunday books, — for we had our Sun- 
day books and our week-day books — ^we might read our 
Sunday books on a week-day, but we might not read 
our week-day books on a Sunday: when we had 
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reached our bower, Sophia said, ** Margaret, did yoa 
see that little girl at church 1 — ^that yery nice littie 
girl V 

** Why do you call her little 1" I asked ; ** she is taller 
than you are.'* 

" But is not she pretty V returned my sister. ** How 
gentle she looks, and how shabby her clothes are ! — and 
1 cannot think who she is — I never saw her before— 
what a poor bonnet and tippet she had ! and yet how 
neat she was ! — ^I wish I knew more about her/' 

We talked oyer the old woman and the little girl, and 
made many guesses, and could make nothing out ; no, 
not so much as to form an idea of the house in which 
they might possibly live — for we knew every cottage in 
the parish, and did not know of any which had been 
empty, excepting one which was supposed not to be 
habitable, standing in the depths of a wood, and at about 
a mile from the church ; but we could not believe that 
such persons as those we were talking about could pos- 
sibly have taken up their abode in that desolate and sol- 
itary place. We were interrupted in our discourse by 
the dinner-bell, — for we always dined early on a Sun- 
day, — and when we came to table, we found our papa 
and mamma and madame talking about the very same 
persons who had afforded the subject of our discourse 
in the bower. 

*' 1 was as much pleased with them as you could be, 
my dear," said our father, speaking to mamma ; " that 
respectable-looking old woman, and that lovely little 
girl, her granddaughter. I am sure there is something 
uncommon in their histories ; but 1 could learn nothing 
more of them than that they have been in the parish 
about six months, living in that poor miserable cottage 
in the wood, above the waterfall which tumbles into the 
dingle beyond the shrubbery. They took the house, 
farmer Taylor says, for cheapness, requiring him only 
to make it weather-proof and tight, and to whitewash 
the inside ; and really, he says, they have made it look 
better within than could be thought possible with their 
poor means ; but the old lady has never till to-day been 
able to walk to church." 

" Lady !" said madame ; *' what, my good friend, are 
you going to make a lady of this poor cottager 1" 

" I spoke without thought," replied my father, " and 
from the impulse of feeling. When I see a fine man* 
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ner, I am apt to think that the person who has it is a 
lady or a gentleman, although but an inhabitant of a 
cottage." 

I remember no more of this conversation, and before 
night I had forgotten the old woman and her little grand- 
daughter, and the cottage in the wood, and all about 
them ; for madame had asked for a whole holyday for 
us the next day, and the favour had been granted, and 
we were to spend it as we pleased, and without inter- 
juption; for our papa and mamma were going with 
madame, who was to leave us that day for the nearest 
town, in which she had taken lodgings : so we expected 
that our parents would be out all day, and although it 
always vexed us much when they went out, yet we 
were not sorry to have a whole day to work at our 
bundles of odds and ends. Dinah, the servant men- 
tioned before, had been our nurse, and we loved her 
very much ; and when our parents were gone, she came 
and sat with us — having had leave so to do — and we 
consulted her respecting our treasures. 

" This bit of green silk, Miss Sophia,*' she said, " is 
uncommonly neat and pretty — it would make a bonnet.'* 

" Will you have it, Dinah V said my sister ; *• you are 
very welcome to it." 

" Thank you, my little dear," replied Dinah, *• thank 
you all the same ; but I never wore a coloured bonnet 
m my life, and at my time of day I am sure I shall not 
begin with any such vanities. I was not thinking of 
myself, but I was thinking that there is many a tidy little 
child would be thankful for such a bonnet as I could 
make of this, with a bit of pasteboard, and a little cat* 
gut and wire." 

" I have thought of something — I have thought of 
something," cried my sister ; " and if you will make it, 
Dinah, I will give it that pretty little girl we saw at church 
— Oh ! do, dear Dinah, do set to work." 

** I will, miss — I will, miss," replied the good-natured 
servant ; *^ I have the old foundation of a bonnet in my 
room, wire, and pasteboard, and cat-gut, and all — and, 
let me see the silk — I think, if you could find me a little 
bit of something else for lining the front, I could make 
out a tippet too." 

" Yes, yes," said Sophia, " and how lucky ! here is a 
little bit of pink persian, and some green riband — make 
baste, Dinah, make haste : how can I help you 1 I will 
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put all the other things away, and set to work at once; 
cannot I make the tippet t" 

When persons undertake to write true stories, they 
must tell all the truth, and not part of the truth, other- 
wise the story is not a true one, but a false one ; accord- 
ingly, however ashamed 1 may be, I must not hide 
from my reader a very unpleasant part of my story, 
which is this, — that when I was a child, I was by no 
means what might be called a good child. I had some 
▼ery naughty ways and bad propensities. 

Although I had been brought up in the knowledge of 
religion from a baby, I had lived till the time 1 am 
speaking of without taking any pleasure whatever in it. 
I could say several catechisms, and answer almost any 
common question belonging to Bible history, as weu 
as any of you, my readers ; and I was forced, as it were, 
to behave ordinarily well, by my good parents and my 
worthy nurse ; neither would my sister have hidden any 
thing she thought very wrong in me from my mamma, 
for she was a holy child ; yet, with all this, my heart 
was often as hard as a stone, as it regarded religion ; 
in spite of all that was in my head, there was little in 
my heart that was right; and you know that the 
heart of man is naturally hard and selfish — thinking 
no good thought, and delighting in no good thing ; and 
that this natural depravity always remains the same, 
till it is counteracted by the Divine influences of the 
Holy Spirit, descending upon it like rain on the dry 
and parched ground. The change which the U(Ay 
Spirit produces in the heart is called regeneration, 
or the new birth. When Christ our Lord, who is 
God the Son, died to satisfy the justice of God the 
Father, he procured for us all those benefits which we 
receive from God the Holy Spirit ; and these are many, 
although those who have never experienced them even 
go so far as to deny that they exist. 

God the Spirit first calls us through the means of 
pious friends, and good books, and sermons, and afflic- 
tions. I, for one, had been called and called again to 
come to my God, and be saved ; but I had not listened 
to the call at the time I am Mrriting about. And next 
he regenerates us, and gives us hearts to love our God 
and our fellow-creatures; and then he sanctifies us, 
teaching us to do works such as are pleasing to the 
Lord, and to resist our wicked natures and bad passions ; 
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and then, when we are on our death-bed, he sets us free 
from sin for ever, and brings us into the glory prepared 
for us by the Father, and purchased for us by the Son. 

Thus the three persons in one God all work together 
to bring us unto glory, and all we do b}^ nature is to 
fight and struggle against every effort which is made to 
make us happy. 

So we have no merit of our own — we have done 
nothing — and can do nothing — we are all utterly vile ; 
neither was there any difference by nature between me 
and my sister, though at the time I speak of she was 
very lovely and I was very wicked ; yet there was no 
glory due to her, for, had the Almighty left her in her 
original nature, she would have been just as unamiable 
in one way or other as I was. 

But the Holy Spirit had prepared her heart to receive 
the love of Christ. I can venture to say that she had 
been regenerated even then, and the work of sanctifica- 
tion was going on, and power had been given her to 
overcome her evil nature ; while as yet, as I before said, 
my heart was still in a very hard and unchanged state, 
and I was subject to violent fits of ill-humour. 

Therefore when I saw Sophia so pleased and busy in 
helping Dinah with the bonnet and tippet, and when I 
saw the bonnet grow into form and shape under Dinah^s 
hands, I became very sulky, and said to myself — There 
now, when mamma sees that bonnet, she will say — or 
she will think it if she does not say it — that Sophia has 
made a better use of her silk than Margaret has of hers, 
and she will think it every time she sees the little girl 
in the bonnet at church — I know she will — and Sophia 
herself will think so — and Dinah will say so — she will 
say it in the kitchen before the cook and the footman — 
I wish madarae had not given us all this rubbish ; and I 
took up all my bits from the table in my two hands, and 
threw them into my drawer in a heap, and shut up the 
drawer in the cabinet, and walked out of the room, 
though Sophia and Dinah called after me. 

I was in a better humour when I met my sister at din- 
ner, but I was vexed again when, just before tea, Dinah 
brought the bonnet into the parlour, where I was reading, 
all finished and trimmed, with the tippet hanging over 
her arm, while Sophia followed all glee and joy. 

" Is not it beautiful, Margaret V said my sister ; " so 
neat and elegant— with that little bit of pink persiaa 
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which we found for the lining, but we were forced to 
patch it in four places ; and, if you please, we will take 
them this evening. You will come with us, dear Mar- 
garet ; it will be a pleasant walk, and mamma said we 
might have a walk with Dinah : but you are vexed, Max- 
garet," she added, " you have tears in your eyes." 

" Because I know you will say that you have made a 
better use of your silk than I have,'* I answered. 

" No, indeed, 1 will not," replied Sophia. 

" But you will think it though," I added. 

" And so she well may. Miss Margaret,** remarked 
Dinah; ** she has indeed made a better use of her silk 
than you have done of yours." 

** But if she had thought that her silk would have been 
of any use to a poor person, I am sure she would have 
given it to that poor person — I am quite sure," returned 
my fair sister. " Would not you, dear Margaret — ^you 
did not think of it, did you ! But I have thought of 
something ; you shall give me all that is left of your 
striped silk, and I will give you this tippet to carry to the 
little girl, and then it will be partly your present and 
partly mine ; will that do ?" And then she kissed me, 
and said, " Don't cry, dear Margaret ; take the tippet, 
and we will have our tea and make haste." 

When this was settled, I got into better humour ; so 
we had our tea, and set out ; we knew the way pretty 
well, and it was a lovely evening, warm, but not too hot, 
and our path lay for the most part through woods. Di- 
nah carried the bonnet and tippet in a large market 
basket, and Sophia and I each carried another small 
basket. In one of these we put some gooseberries, and 
in another a cauliflower and a little twopenny book of 
which we happened to have two of a kind in oiur library. 

Dinah walked gravely on, but we ran and jumped ; 
and so we went through the shrubbery, and along a cop- 
pice, and down into a dingle, and over a wooden bridge, 
and up the other side of the dingle, and at length we 
came out upon a very steep down — so very steep that 
Dinah was obliged to mount it by a zigzag path made by 
the sheep ; for there were sheep and lambs feeding on 
that down, and it was pleasant to hear the woolly 
mothers calUng to their innocent young ones, while the 
echoes of the valleys repeated their cries. 

What a pretty harmless creature is a lamb, how en- 
tirely helpless and inoffensive ! What animal can be a 
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fitter emblem of our Lord in human flesh when left de- 
fenceless in the power of the ravening wolf I But I 
should not say that our Lord was left defenceless ; no, 
he was not left defenceless, but he rendered himself so 
for our benefit ; even when persecuted unto death, as he 
himself said, he had only to speak the word^ and ten 
thousand legions of angels would have instantly ap- 
peared in his behalf. 

But where am 1 wandering — whither have I been led 
by the remembrance of the milk-white lambs which 
were frisking on those thymy uplands I 

We were hardly at the top of the hill when we found 
ourselves under a high thorny hedge through which it 
was impossible to scramble ; we were therefore obliged 
to walk a long way under the hedge, till at length we 
found a stile over which we climbed, and entered a dark 
briery coppice, where we heard jays and magpies, and 
the harsh cry of the corncrake. 

'* What a place is this," said Dinah, " for an old 
woman and a young girl ! surely one must want a home 
indeed to seek one here." 

" I like it vastly," replied Sophia ; " how cool it is in 
these woods, and what a smell of flowers !" 

"It might do in June," returned Dinah ; " but what 
would you say to it in January, when the trees are with- 
out leaf, the ground strewed with rotting leaves, and the 
boughs bending before the cold north windl Folks 
may talk of the country, but give me a single room in a 
town, if 1 am to live alone in my old age, or even with a 
child for my companion." 

When we had got oil into the deepest part of the 
coppice, the house we were seeking became visible to 
us. First we saw a huge ill-shapen chimney, and then 
a window in the thatch, but the door opened the other 
way. The place looked gloomy and dark, even in that 
fine season ; but when we had passed round one side of 
the house and come to the front, we found that the 
wood in that place was somewhat more open, and there 
was a door, the upper half of which was unclosed, and a 
casement window, having exceedingly small panes of 
greenish glass. Before the door was a little plot of 
ground, roughly fenced out from the wood, in which 
were a few lowers, a small path laid with pebbles, and 
a rough bench. We walked up to the door, and looking 
in before the inhabitants of the house were aware of uai, 
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saw things which even as children surprised us modL 
The kitchen was exceedingly small, though the chinuMJr 
was wide : the walls were only roughly whitewashed, 
yet there were several curious pieces of furniture in the 
house — curious I mean when the place was considered 
-^for there was a japan timepiece on a shelf in one 
corner of the room, and an old mahogany round table, 
and the portrait of a clergyman, in a wig^ and gowa 
and cassock, hanging on the wall. As to the rest, the 
house was extremely bare of furniture, though what 
there was, was delicately neat. 

The old person whom we had seen at church sat near 
the window ; and although I had thought her but meanly 
dressed on the Sunday, she was still more humbly at- 
tired, in a woollen petticoat and jacket, with a coloured 
apron and handkerchief, when we saw her again in' her 
own house ; but she was diligently knitting some coarse 
blue woollen, such as peasants wear, which woollen she 
had probably spun, as a large wheel for the purpose 
stood in an inner room, or sort of store-room, the door 
of which was ajar ; but this poor humble person, as 
she sat knitting, was listening to her granddaughter, 
who was reading aloud from a large folio volume, which 
we afterward found to be an ancient history, while 
another large book lay open before her ; this last was 
the Bible, and she was, it seems, comparing and proving 
one of these with the other. 

We stood for a minute or two looking on without 
being seen, for the back of the httle girl was towards 
us, and the old woman's eyes were too dim to permit 
her to distinguish any thing at a distance ; and while 
there we heard the old woman set her pupil right in one 
or two places, not speaking as a village schoolmistress 
would have done, but as one who had herself been 
taught in a superior way. 

Dinah looked at us, and then she spoke : and address- 
ing the old woman by her name, " Mrs. Norton," she 
said, for we had all learned her name, " here are some 
ladies come to see you." The old woman arose hast- 
ily, and the little girl turned round ; she knew us im- 
mediately, and telling her grandmother who we were, 
they made us come in and sit down, and the old lady, 
for I must call her a lady, although she wore only a 
blue woollen dress, regretted that she had nothing to 
offer us but some tea. Would we please to have a litUe 
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teat of coarse we refused, for why should we who 
wanted nothing consume any of her little store t and 
then Dinah, by our desire, opened her basket, and while 
I presented the tippet, Sophia gave the bonnet. 

" What are these, ladies V^ said Mrs. Norton. 

"They are for your granddaughter, ma'am,'' said 
Sophia. 

** For my Emmeline !" replied the old woman, while 
the tears started in her eyes. " Ah ! no, no, it cannot 
be ! my poor Emmeline. No, dear ladies, take them 
back, my little girl must not wear such things: she 
must bend to her lot ; very poor she is, and she must 
submit to the Divine will : she will think herself too 
fine in this silk bonnet, and get proud, I fear, and then 
what is to become of us 1 Lady,*' she added, speaking 
to Sophia, " you must not give such things as these to 
p6or cottagers." 

" But I think," replied Sophia, looking at the books 
on the table, " you are not exactly like other cottagers." 

" I am," she answered, " I am no better than the 
poorest person in this parish ; I am not in want, thanks 
be due to the Giver of all good, but I am reduced to the 
lowest place in society, and so is my Emmeline. When 
I am dead and gone, she may perhaps do better, for I am 
endeavouring to give her an education; but we must 
either be content to be very poor now, or to be worse 
hereafter, and we choose rather to be poor now. But, 
dear ladies, this bonnet is too smart for my little girl." 

"No," said Sophia, "no, please to take it — let her 
have it. Would not you like to have it, little girl V she 
added, in her gentlest voice : " I know you would, and 
we made it for you. Please to let her have it, ma'am, 
— see, the tears are in her eyes, let her have it, ma'am" 
— and Sophia pleaded till she fairly burst into tearSf 
and she was joined by the little girl for whom she was 
pleading. 

" Bless you, little lady," said the venerable woman, 
•* who can refuse your request 1 take the gift, my Em- 
meline : in truth, my child, you did need a decent 
bonnet, but this is too good for you : kind ladies, may 
Heaven bless you." 

We then presented our other little presents, and, 
being reminded by Dinah, set off to return home, all of 
us beinff quite surprised at what we had seen and heard ; 
for we felt sure that these poor cottagers whom we had 

Vol. VII.— N 
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. just left had seen better days, and once lived in veif 
different societies. When arrived at home, we found 
our parents returned ; we told them how we had spent 
our day ; and my father said, *' I must inquire into the 
history of these poor people ; there is something in it 
which I cannot understand; their wants must be re- 
lieved — they must be made comfortable ;" and he made 
us understand how pleased he was with us by the man- 
ner in which we had spent our day — for Sophia had 
ffiven me credit for having taken my full share in all 
that had been done for the poor little girl in the cottage. 
However, during that week there was other business 
to be accomplished, and our papa and mamma had no 
time to attend to Mrs. Norton and her affairs, though 
Sophia reminded them of her once or twice : and during 
that week also, 1 remember having one or two thoughts 
of a more gracious nature than ever I had had before ; 
I felt more ashamed of my ill behaviour about the bon- 
net and tippet than I generally did for any offence 
which had not been followed by reproof or chastise- 
ment, and I began to ask myself, What makes Sophia 
•o much better than I am 1 Is it because she reads her 
Bible oftener, and kneels down and prays to God to for- 
give her, and the Holy Spirit to help her, through Christ 
our Lord, whenever she does wrong or is inclined to do 
wrong ? I do believe it is so ; and I do think that the 
reason why I am so naughty is, because I do not like 
religion. I think I am very wicked — 1 wish I was 
better — I do wish I was better. These, you will say, 
were good and precious thoughts, and not such as pro- 
ceed naturally from the heart of a child, for the wise 
man says, ** Foolishness is bound in the heart of a 
child" (Prov. xxii. 15) ; and you will not wonder if I 
love to think of the history of the little green bonnet 
and tippet, if it was the first means used by my Heav- 
enly Father to bring me to serious thought; neither 
were these serious thoughts without their influence 
upon my actions ; for on the Saturday evening I went 
to my mother, who was reading in her dressing-rooro, 
and told all my ill behaviour on the day she was from 
home, and I took my piece of yellow gauze adorned 
with spangles, and put it into my sister's drawer of 
treasures, and I never would be persuaded to take it 
back again. Sophia made a work-bag of it some time 
afterward, lining it with white silk, and putting a fringe 
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round it, and she sent it as a present to a cousin of ours 
who had given her a book of birds and beasts. 

Mamma kissed me, and was very much pleased With 
my confession ; and she knelt down and prayed with 
me that I might be a follower of the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he went. 

But we were very anxious to see Emmeline in her 
bonnet and tippet, and we waited for her at the church 
door the next Sunday, and indeed she did look very 
pretty, and she made us such a courtesy as she passed 
us, that everybody in the church porch looked after her, 
and our papa said, when we got home, **That little 
cottager has not been brought up in an ordinary way, 
I am quite sure ; we must see after this family to-mor- 
row." 

But when the next day came, we were again obliged 
to put off our walk to the cottage in the wood ; for, just 
as we were sitting down to dinner, a gentleman, attended 
by a servant on horseback, rode up to the gate. 

This gentleman was a very dear friend of my father 
-^we will call him Woodville ; his place of abode was 
in a cathedral town in another county — he was a clergy- 
man, and had a high situation in the cathedral — and he 
was a pious man, and very kind to those in distress ; 
he had come to spend a few days with his old friend, 
and my parents were quite delighted to see him ; his 
journey had tired him, and therefore he did not walk 
out that evening ; but at dinner the next day, papa told 
him of the old woman and pretty little girl who Uved in 
the wood, and he replied, ** Let us all go in the cool of 
the evening, and see these poor people f^ moreover, he 
took his purse out of his pocket, and took out four half- 
crowns, and gave two of them to me and two to Sophia, 
Baying, *' You will spend these, my dear little girls, for 
any of your young friends who mav be in need. I know 
that your papa has taught you to look on all your poor 
humble fellow-creatures as friends." 

We never had had so much money in our lives, and 
we looked at our parents for leave to take it — and they 
did not say no ; but directed us to thank the kind gen- 
tleman. 

We were glad when the time came that we might 
leave the table and run to add our money to our treasure 
drawer, for we were resolved to consult our mamma 

Nd 
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about the way in which it was to be spent, which W8 
accordingly did some time afterward. 

At five o'clock our mamma called as to prepare for 
oar walk, for we were to drink tea when we came ba/A; 
and she also bade us go to Dinah to hare our small 
baskets filled with fruit and vegetables, and any otiier 
little things which might be spared from the pantry, for 
we seldom went to see the poor people without carry- 
ing something for them. 

There were no pretty tracts and little books in thoae 
days to give to the poor ; at any rate, they were very 
scarce and very dear; but we often took Bibles to 
houses where there were none. 

We were all ready before six o'clock, and we walked, 
as mamma had directed us, quietly behind the grown-up 
people ; for our parents used to say — little girls should 
oe seen and not heard, an old proverb, which I fear is 
not much attended to in these days. So we went 
quietly on through the beautiful woods, and nobody 
took any notice of us any farther than to look back now 
and then and smile at us ; Dr. Woodville did so more 
than once or twice ; and children who are humbly and 
properly brought up are more gladdened by the smiles 
of their elders than a spoiled child would be with a 
handful of sugar-plums. 

Grown-up people, who are not very young, always 
find it more difiicult to climb up steep places than chil- 
dren do. Dr. Woodville and our parents were a long 
time getting up the slope on the other side of the dingle, 
and my sister and I asked leave to run before, and tell 
the old woman that we were coming ; and having leave 
we did so ; we found her employed much as we had 
done when we had first visited her, for I suppose she 
kept particular times for particular work ; and she pat 
by her table with the books on it, and set all the chairs 
she had in order, and put on a white apron, and made 
the little girl get a lavm pinafore, and tie it on ; and this 
was hardly done before papa and mamma and Dr. Wood- 
ville arrived. The gentlemen were obliged to stoop as 
they came in at the door, and the moment Dr. Wood- 
ville raised his head again, he fixed his eyes on the pic- 
ture of the clergyman, and said, " Who is this 1 WlM>se 
picture is this 1 I could fancy I had seen it before.** 

** It was my poor husband's, sir,** replied the old lady. 

•• Your husband !" returned Dr. Woodville. •• Who 
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we yout Let me know your hietory; Are you the 
widow of a clergyman 1" 

'* Yes, sir," she replied ; and thus from one question 
to another she told her whole story, and I shall repeat 
it as shortly as I can. 

Mrs. Norton^s husband had been the rector of a poor 
little parish in Wales, and she had also been the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, and had been well educated, though 
she had brought no fortune ; she described her husband 
as having been the best and kindest of men, and spoke 
of three children she had had, one only of whom hsid 
survived his infancy, and this was the father of Emme- 
line, who, as well as her mother, was also dead. 

'• And thus," she said, " I was left a widow with an 
orphan granddaughter, but the Almighty provided for 
me ; I never knew want :" and she went on to say that 
she received twenty pounds a year, which was given 
her from some charity which there is for the widows of 
clergymen. i 

" But if you have twenty pounds a year, why are you: 
80 very poor as you appear to be, my good madam V 
replied Dr. Woodvilie. " Why should you choose so 
miserable a place as this, and why not rather live in a 
town, where, at least, you would have your fellow-crea- 
tures about you V 

" Sir," replied Mrs. Norton, "I have done what per- 
haps you may not think very wise. When Emmeline 
was left to me, I ensured my life for two hundred pounds, 
for which I have eight pounds a year to pay. 1 consid- 
ered that if 1 died she would be left without a penny ; 
and I am obliged to observe the closest economy in or- 
der to be able to live on the twelve pounds which re- 
main ; hence, chancing to know the worthy farmer in 
whose house I live, I was tempted to come to this 
place-; and though it is dreary in winter, we have been 
very happy here — have we not, Emmeline 1" 

*' Yes, dear grandmamma," answered the little girl, 
** we have been very happy, and you have had time to 
teach me ; but I wish that you had not done that about 
the money; I am young, and can woHl and maintain 
myself." 

'* But she was only six years old, and a tender little 
thing, when she first came to me, sir," said the old wo* 
man* addressing Dr. Woodvilie ; ^' and so I was tempted 
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to do what I did, and we do rery well indeed, sir— rery 
well — we never want." 

** But your child can have little education in tins 
place 1" said my mother. 

*' Madam," replied the old lady, " my dear hnsband 
took much pains with me, and for one in my station^ 1 am 
not ignorant ; and we have many books in the room 
above ; they are our greatest earthly comfort, nay, I 
may say our greatest heavenly comfort, inasmuch as 
we have a large Bible among them ; and I understand 
needle- work too, ma'am, needle-work of most sorts,— 
though I cannot now see to do any thing but spin." 

While the old lady was talking to mamma, and show- 
ing her some specimens of Emmeline's work, among 
which was a curious sampler, I saw Dr. Woodville 
standing with his eyes fixed on the picture, from which 
suddenly turning, he said, *' Did your husband's house 
face the Brithen Hills ? Was it in a deep valley ? Was 
there a very small village just beyond the paling of the 
garden ? Did the church look like a bam, with a wooden 
spire ?" 

" All was so as you say, sir," replied Mrs. Norton ; 
'^ there I spent forty happy years, and in that church- 
yard rest the remains of my poor husband and my dear 
children ; but he was a holy man, the father and friend 
of his people, and so liberal to the needy, sir, that he 
never had au^ht to lay aside for his family ; but we have 
never wanted." 

" I have it, then, I have it," returned Dr. Woodville. 
" Do you remember (it may now be thirty or thirty-five 
years since) two young gentlemen arriving oh foot in 
your village, and being received in your house for want 
of accommodation at the public house t" 

" Ay, sir," said the old lady, " with the sign of the 
Prince Llewellyn." 

" Be that as it may," returned Dr. Woodville ; «* but 
you may perhaps call to mind that these same youths 
dwelt three days in your house, and visited all the won- 
ders in the neighbourhood with the excellent man your 
husband ; they call you Norton, I think ; well, this is 
wonderful — I was one of these young men. But now, 
tell me, madam, would it please you to leave this place, 
and live in a towered city, in comfort and comparatire 
affluence, with your pretty little handmaid there 1 Speak • 
but the word,"— but Mrs. Norton could not speak ; she 
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kad oropped On the chair, and was soblMing violently, 
while her fair granddaughter had run to her, and was 
heckling her head upon her breast, weeping with her, she 
knew not why ; and Sophia had tears also in her eyes, 
and my mother too. Dr. Woodville and my father 
could not stand this, and they hastened out of the 
house, while my mother did all she could to restore the 
old lady. 

'* I do not know exactly what Dr. Woodville means 
to do for you, Mrs. Norton,*' said my mother, '* but you 
may be assured that he will not forget you : he is a pious, 
and, in consequence, a truly kind man ; you have borne 
trouble with a calm mind, why then cannot you rest 
with equal calmness on your heavenly Father when he 
smiles V 

*' Grandmamma,'* said Emmeline, "remember the 
verse you have taught me, — 

* Ju^e not the Lord bj feeble sense* 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Provi4ence 
He hides a smiling face.* " 

*« But to think, Emmy," said the old ladv, " that all 
this should come through the medium of your dear 
grandfather — ^blessed be his memory — and so many 
nave been the times when I have thought him too hos- 
pitable, and too ready to feed and house the stranger, 
that it is that that cuts me ; but bless that good gentle- 
man, and bless you, little ladies, who brought him here.** 

Now I have made my book a great deal longer than I 
ever intended it should be, and what is to be done now 
but to tell the parts of the story which come next in 
fewer words. 

Dr. Woodville went home the next day, and made 
himself so busy that in a very short time he got a place 
for Mrs. Norton in a charitable institution Ibr clergy- 
men's widows, established by an old gentleman whom 
my mother knew very well when she was a child. 

In these buildings live many widows ; each of them 
has a little kitclien, a parlour, and two sleeping rooms, 
and I know not how much they have a-year, but it was 
what Mrs. Norton would have thought a great deal of 
money; and before the summer was gone, he sent 
mamma ton pounds, and asked her to see that Mm. 



Norton and Emnieline had proper dothes, and weiv 
sent off immediately. 

They came to our house for a week after their furni- 
ture was sold ; for Mrs. Norton took nothing with her 
but such things as she had had in her husband's life- 
time, and when they parted from us they shed many 
tears. 

We saw them once again after that, and only once : 
for Mrs. Norton did not live above ten years after 
she was removed, and Emmeline married an affluent 
tradesman, m a distant town, where, as her letters tell 
me, for she writes to me every year, she is a happy 
wife and happy mother, having fallen into the hands 
of one who fears his God ; but you shall have an ac- 
count of this our first and last visit to Mrs. Norton, 
in the place which good Dr. Woodville had procured 
for her. 

We were travelling to see an uncle who lived in the 
north of England, and as we passed through the town 
in which Dr. Woodville lived, we intended to spend the 
evening with him ; so we walked from the inn to Dr. 
Woodville's house, which was in the cathedral yard, 
but it was summer-time, and the family were gone to 
the sea ; this disappointed us, and we turned away, in- 
tending to inquire next for Mrs. Norton; but as we 
passed one of the wide beautiful doors of the cathedral, 
it was open, and we heard the harmony of the organ, 
and choristers chanting the evening service. We all 
agreed to go in there before we sought Mrs. Norton, 
and as Sophia and I had never heard cathedral service 
before, we thought almost that we heard angels singing 
as we walked along the lofty aisles towards the choir, 
which is that part of the cathedral where the service 
is performed. When we got in we were shovm into a 
seat; but there were few people present, excepting 
the singing men, and the little choristers in their white 
surplices. 

At length, however, Sophia whispered, " Emmeline," 
and turning my eyes as she directed, I saw Emmeline 
nearly opposite to me, standing by her grandmother ; 
and, oh, how pretty she did appear ! her gentle eyes 
being fixed with looks of love upon us, and her cheeks 
all red and glowing with delight, and she was dressed 
so very neatly, without any ornament, as becoming 
one who lives by charity, K>r by charity she did Ur% 
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Ugh that charity was one so noble and so ample, 
lother remarked how proper this was, or I might 
wise not have thought of it. 
soon as the service was over, she came quickly 
s, and brought us to her grandmother. What de- 
did the old lady express at the sight of us ! she 
3 us her benefactors— I am sure I was not desenr- 
if the name — and brought us to her neat little 
lin^, where we spent one of the happiest evenings 
r hves. My father made us kneel down before we 
d, to join in an act of thanksgiving to the Father 
e fatherless and the Husband of the widow. 
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The venerable Mr. Scott being one day asked, what 
particular means he had used to produce so good an 
effect upon his children, all of whom had turned out re- 
markably well, replied, I know of nothing very peculiar 
in my plans or systenis,'excepting that 1 made a point 
that it should be a settled matter, before the fifth year 
of each child's life, who was to be the master, — the 
father or the son. 

Had the unhappy Eli settled this matter in like man- 
ner with the excellent man above spoken of, hii| history 
would not now stand on record, after the lapse pf three 
thousand years, as a warning (and one of tbi'e most 
awful nature) to all indolent and careless parents. 

Would pious parents but consider, that during the in- 
fancy of their children they stand in the place, in some 
degree, of the Almighty, as it respects these children, 
and that their little ones ought to be taught to exercise 
towards them, during their infant years, that sort of 
faith and of entire dependence which must hereafter be 
transferred to God, — how much trouble would be spared 
to both ! We are indeed taught that faith in Christ is 
the gift of God, and can only be exercised by regen- 
erate persons, while filial piety in some respects may 
be felt by the natural man, and has often been exercised 
by the heathen; nevertheless, humanly speaking, we 
cannot doubt that where the habit of obedience and re- 
spect is early enforced towards the earthly parent, the 
individual is more likely, than in opposite cases, to 

Elace his entire confidence and dependence on his 
eavenly Father, whenever it shall please that heavenly 
Parent to reveal himself to his soul. 

Let it be remembered, that the matter was settled 
between Mr. Scott and his children respecting the per- 
son who was to be, the master, even oefore the cnild 
was five years of agK Some persons might argue that 
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children under five are merely pretty playthings, and 
that decisive measures are seldom necessary with them 
so early. To this objection we shall say nothing, bat 
shall proceed to relate a little narrative which has 
lately come to our knowledge. 

Celia and Belinda were co-heiresses, and married 
early in life ; Celia to a country gentleman of easy for- 
tune, and Belinda to an officer, with whom she went 
abroad immediately after her marriage. Several years 
passed away, during which time these sisters had com- 
munication only by letter ; but after a while Colonel 

S , the husband of Belinda, being appointed for a 

short time to a situation where his wife could not ac- 
company him, she returned to her native country, with 
one little girl, aged at that time about three years, the 
only child remaining of three, the other two havmg 
fallen victims to a burning climate, in which they had 
been born. 

Immediately on her landing, she hastened to Ceha^s 
house, where she found a truly affectionate welcome, 
and there was pressed to remain as long as it pleased 
jM^rovidence that she should be separated from her hus- 
IJband. During the absence of Belinda, Celia had be- 
coipe the mother of two children, a boy at that time 
agtfd* five, and a little girl, who was of the same age as 
Lucy, the daughter of Belinda, or it might be a few 
months older. 

The first delightful feelings experienced by Belinda 
in finding herself in the house and the arms of an only 
sister had scarcely passed away, before her attention 
was forcibly and not very pleasantly drawn towards her 
nephew and niece. They were remarkably fine chil- 
dren, as far as health and vigour are concerned, and 
they were playful, active, and intelligent, though they 
possessed not that delicacy of feature and sweetness of 
expression which even every stranger could not but 
notice in her own child. Lucy had suffered much in 
infancy from the same causes which had terminated the 
lives of her little brother and sister ; and she was also, 
at the time of which we speak, much exhausted witii 
the fatigues of a long voyage, and a journey by land of 
more than a hundred miles ; whereas her little cousins, 
Robert and Julia, had ever breathed the invigorating air 
of the temperate climate in which they first saw the 
day, BXid had never experienced any of those difficulties 
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which faU to the lot of trarellers. Yet, with all these 
advantages, their aunt soon discovered with regret that 
they were already completely opposed to all discipline 
— not that they did not at times yield to necessity, as 
all creatures must ; but they had no idea of submitting 
to the will of their parents, uninfluenced by other mo- 
tives. So far from obeying at the first word, they 
never failed either to turn a deaf ear to their mother's 
words, or to dispute her will, and that sometimes in the 
smallest and most unimportant points ; and though they 
were not often absolutely rude to her, yet they were 
not afraid of arguing with her, and of opposing her 
desires. 

Belinda arrived at the house of her brother-in-law 
about seven in the evening; it was summer-time, and 
her sister ran out from the drawing-room, where the 
family were at tea, to embrace and welcome her sister ; 
the two children followed her, and took little Lucy by 
the hand, and led her between them after their mother. 

There were several visiters in the drawing-room, and 
the children withdrew to a distant part of the room to 
get acquainted with each other in their own way. More 
than half an hour passed, during which period they were 
very quiet, but at length they began to make a noise ; 
and as the little foreigner's voice was as loud as that of 
her cousins, both the mothers called to them at once to 
be less noisy. 

The noise however proceeded, and indeed became 
louder, on which Oelia again commanded silence, and 
Belinda repeated her orders. The noise however con- 
tinued, though Lucy's voice was heard no longer ; on 
which Celia's husband, whom we shall call Ernestus, 
rose from his seat, and going up to his children, reiter- 
ated his wife's injunctions in an angry tone, which pro- 
duced a momentary silence, but only a momentary one, 
for he was scarcely seated again before the uproar re- 
commenced. On this Belinda called her daughter to 
her, made her sit at her feet, and told her not to move 
from where she had placed her. 

The little creature, being thus situated, remained per- 
fectly quiet, admiring the Sowers on the beautiful Brus- 
sePs carpet on which she was seated, and tracing their 
outlines with her forefinger. Celia and Belinda had 
many interesting questions to ask each other, and it 
was not a little thing that disturbed their reciprocal ia- 



quiries ; for a little while, therefore, their attention w» 
withdrawn from the children, whose noise had now 
ceased, till suddenly Belinda felt Lucy moring from her 
feet, and perceived that Robert had got her by the am 
to drag her away. 

'* My dear Robert,*' said Belinda, '' you must not med- 
dle with your cousin. She must sit still at my feet" 

*♦ Why must she V asked Robert. 

" Because I have ordered her so to do, my dear,'^ 
replied Belinda. 

** And why did you order her, aunt V 

** I never give reasons for what I do (to Lucy), my 
love," answered Belinda. '* Little children roust obey 
their parents, and not ask for reasons." 

"And why may not they ask for reasons!" said 
Robert. 

" Because little children cannot imderstand all the 
reasons which their parents may have for giving them 
such and such orders ; and the shortest and easiest way 
for parents and little children is, for parents to give 
their orders, and for little children to obey them, with- 
out askmg questions." Robert made no answer to this, 
but gave Lucy another pull, on which Belinda took the 
little girl on her lap, and Robert, being offended, pushed 
himself between his father and mother at the table. 

Now there was seated at that tea-table a grave old 
gentleman, in a white wig, and this old gentleman had 
attended to all that passed, and when he saw Belinda 
take Lucv on her lap, he said, " And so, madam, I see 
you are for the old-fashioned notions of implicit obedi- 
ence ; you are not for reasoning with an infant wearing 
a coral and bells." 

" No, sir," replied Belinda, smiling ; " you must recol- 
lect that I belong to the army, where we find that a 
strict discipline saves a vast deal of trouble. I am not 
inclined to give reasons to infants who cannot under- 
stand them, but I wish so to act by my children that they 
may approve all my motives when they become parents 
themselves." 

^ Then you do not suppose," replied the old gentle- 
man, dryly, " that that babe in your lap is Me to appre- 
ciate the reciprocal duties of parents and children.'* 

" She is able to appreciate the value of a slice of 
cake," replied Belinda, asking her sister's loave to give 
Lucy some plumcake, on which the little girl was n^di- 
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tating with deep anxiety : and here the discourse would 
have dropped, if Celia had not taken it up, remarking, 
that she was not entirely of the same opinion with her 
sister, respecting requiring implicit obedience from 
children, previous to convincing their reason, adding, 
that the obedience which is derived from the conviction 
of the will is always more cheerful and more hearty 
than that which proceeds from a slavish feeling of ne- 
cessity, appealing at the same time to her husband for 
a confirmationof her assertion, who immediately brought 
forward certain authors, who have risen up in these 
latter days, to prove that Solomon was strangely mis- 
taken when he asserted that foolishness was so bound 
in the heart of a child as now and then to require the 
rod of correction in order to displace it. How long 
this discussion might have lasted cannot now be ascer- 
tained, had it not been suddenly interrupted by Robert, 
who, in repeating his attempts upon his little cousin, had 
crawled under the tea-table, and displaced one of the 
legs, on which one of the leaves began to give way, and 
the tea-urn had nearly slipped into the lap of the old 
ffentleman above mentioned, had he not saved himself 
from further injury by receiving the hissing enemy on 
his open palms. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the gentleman was 
not materially hurt, there was a general smile around 
the tea-table at the issue of the argument. Politeness, 
however, compelled every one present to be silent, and 
the conversation took another turn without loss of time. 

The present specimen will probably suffice to show 
our readers the manner in which Celia and Ernestus 
brought up their children. Whatever Belinda might 
think, she felt that any interference with her sister^s 
plans would not answer in her present situation as an 
inmate of the family, and she was the more delicate in 
this matter, as she perceived that both her sister and 
Ernestus were extremely particular in never meddling 
with her management of her own little girl. In aU 
other matters, nothing could be more cordial and can- 
did than the behaviour of the brother and his wife to 
Uieir sister. Notwithstanding which, Belinda could not 
witness without great pain the rebellious spirit of her 
nephew, and the weakness of his parents. Time, how- 
ever, passed on ; the winter months wore away, and 
apring appeared with all her flowers. Belinda began 
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to observe with deligrht fresh roses blooming on the 
cheeks of her lovely little Lucy, and to see the fair and 
gentle little creature begin to play and frisk around her, 
when she took her out to wsdk with her, to show her 
the lambs, and place her hands for the first time on the 
primroses and violets, the eldest and not the least 
lovely daughters of the English summer. 

About this time Celia and her husband went to a 
neighbouring town for a fortnight, taking Robert with 
them, and leaving Belinda with Lucy and Julia, in whose 
society this amiable woman promised herself more 
happiness than in the visit in which her brother and 
sister had pressed her to accompany them. Belinda 
had precisely those habits and that disposition which 
render grown people pleasing to children. 

She was lively, could be playful and amusing at 
proper times ; knew when to interfere* and when to let 
the little ones under her care proceed with their own 
pleasures ; and was never fretful, but always decisive. 

The fortnight she spent in the absence of her sister 
was among the happiest of her life. - She had been 
prepared for that happiness by an unexpectedly agree- 
able letter from her husband, with a hint that he might 
speedily return ; and the calm and blameless tenor of 
these fourteen days, spent in no other society than that 
of two little girls, the elder of whom was only four 
years old, was the very best which could be conceiv^ 
for keeping alive the flame of pious gratitude which had 
been kindled by the reception of the colonel's letter. 

She rose with the children at the dawn of day, and 
walked out with them while yet the herbs were wet 
with the dew of evening. She breakfasted early with 
them, and then taking one or other on her lap, gave them 
a short easy lesson, which continued only about ten 
minutes, and was renewed about four times in the day ; 
the children were then permitted to play in the room, 
while their aunt read, or worked, or drew, or wrote. 
Belinda dined at an early hour with them, and again led 
them into the fields ; and before bed-time she told them 
little stories, and taught them to pray, leading their 
young minds to the only source of perfect happiness. 
During those peaceful days, how many little holy les- 
sons were insinuated I could not pretend to say ; for a 
pious mother, having her eye continually fixed on the 
goal to which she desires to lead her babes, cannot- 
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cease to warn and apprize her little heedless ones of 
every devious step ; and inasmuch as love is the regu- 
lator of her conduct, it cannot be otherwise than that 
she should endeavour to direct their wanderings with 
a gentle hand. 

Thus passed Belinda's happy days. But before we 
proceed in our history, it is our wish to insinuate a 
word of advice to young mothers, on a subject suggested 
by what has been written above. The times when chil- 
dren's hearts lie most open to parents and instructers 
are the hours of relaxation ; these are the occasions in 
which the evil one is commonly most busy, and the 
parent most off his guard. It cannot be expected of the 
father of the family, ^hose occupations generally lie 
without, that he should be troubled with the noise of 
children when he returns to his home ; but the mother 
should make it a matter of principle to accustom her- 
self, from the commencement of her becoming a mother, 
to that sort of mixed murmur which must exist in the 
room where children play. Let the writer of this vol- 
ume entreat every young mother to endeavour to ac- 
quire the habit, as soon as possible, of carrying on her 
studies, her needle-work, her family accounts, and her 
different occupations, in the presence of her children, 
and amid the bustle of the nursery or school-room. By 
this important habit, when duly attained, more benefits 
accrue than can be enumerated in the small space which 
our limits allow : but enough has no doubt already been 
said to give a subject of meditation to many of those 
into whose hands this narrative may fall. 

Belinda, during the first few days, had several slight 
contests with Julia, before the httle girl could be made 
to understand that she would be obeyed. On one oc- 
casion, the two children, being seated on the carpet, 
were going to cut their dolPs hair, each of them having 
taken a pair of scissors from the work-table. Belinda 
^rceived what they were about, although engaged 
with a book ; and it was enough for her, as it respected 
Lucy, to say,' "Don't do that; bring me the scissors;" 
but Julia thought proper to dispute the command as it 
related to herself. Belinda repeated her direction, on 
which the following short conversation ensued. 

" Me will cut doll's hair," said Julia. 

** It will not grow again as yours does," replied Be* 
linda, trying what reason would do, as she luiew that 
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this was her sister's method with her children ; ** the doll 
is only a piece of wood, and the hair does not grow out 
of its heaa ; it is sown on." 

" Doll is not wood,'* replied Julia; " doll is doll.** 

** But its hair does not grow out of its head/' said Be- 
linda. 

'* It does grow, and me will cut it," answered Julia. 

" Naughty girl," said Lucy, " you must not say will." 

^ Me will say will, and me will cut the hair, me will," 
replied Julia. 

** Mamma will not let you," whispered Lucy ; ^* mamma 
will make us be good." 

Julia raised her dimpled hand, and slapped Lucy's 
face ; on which Belinda rose, took the scissors and doll 
from her, and led her to the foot of the sofa, where hav- 
ing roared for two minutes, sobbed another minute, and 
cried softly and tenderly another, she stretched out her 
arms to her aunt, and was received with starting tears 
into her maternal arms. 

This was the last quarrel, though not the first, that 
Belinda had with Julia, and happened on the third day 
of Celiacs absence. The important matter was then 
settled between little Julia and her aunt respecting 
which was to be the ruler ; and how important that set- 
tlement was will appear by subsequent events. 

At the end of fourteen days the family returned ; they 
did not arrive till about six in the evening. Belinda ran 
to receive them at the carriage door, but was somewhat 
startled, on lifting little Robert down, at the inflamed 
appearance of his eyes, and the high colour of his 
cheeks. " Is Robert quite well 1" she said to her sister, 
as soon as they had entered the drawing*room, and were 
preparing to sit down to tea. 

" Not quite so," replied Celia, " he has been very sick 
in the carriage. I fear that he has eaten something 
which has not agreed with him." 

'* Had he not better have a little medicine immedi- 
ately ?" said Belinda ; ** I think that one can never be 
wrong in cleansing the stomach, when there is any rea- 
son to think it is disordered." 

'* Medicine, that is physic," said Robert ; " I won't have 
any." r 

** Nay, my dear," replied the mother, ** is it not better, 
dear Robert, to take a little medicine than to be sick, and 
have pain in the head 1" 
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** No," replied Robert. 

«• But hear reason, my dear," and the mother argued 
▼ery reasonably, under the supposition that she had a 
rational creature to argue with. Robert listened to his 
mother till she had finished her exordium, and then 
fell-to to devour a portion from a large plate of bread 
and butter which had just been set on the table. 

In the mean time Julia, who for the last ten days had 
appeared to be the most amiable little creature in the 
world, had taken up her former character, and was be- 
ginning to take all possible liberties, being only slightly 
reproved by her mother, at the same time looking at 
her aunt, in the first place, to ascertain whether she 
would now dare to interfere ; and in the second place, 
with a kind of triumphant expression, which seemed to 
say, So now you will not venture to reprove me. Be- 
linda felt hurt, for the sake of the dear child, whom she 
had already begun to love most tenderly ; yet her atten- 
tion was soon drawn from the little girl to her brother, 
for Robert, after having eaten a few morsels of bread 
and butter, was taken with another fit of sickness, and 
was carried to bed. 

Celia went up with her son to the nursery, and came 
down in about an hour, saying that he was better, and 
fallen asleep, and then began to relate the events of their 
journey ; but as the mother did not ask Belinda's ad- 
vice respecting her son, she was rather delicate in of- 
fering it, though she ventured to recommend again a 
dose of physic. 

The next morning Robert was very heavy and lan- 
guid, and his mother seemed uneasy, and called her sis- 
ter to look at him ; the child was excessively dull, and 
he was at one time very hot, and at another seized with 
cold fits ; there was also a general redness in the skin. 

" I would certainly advise a doctor to be sent for," 
said Belinda; ** it must be some hours before he can be 
here, and in the mean time give a powerful dose of 
physic." 

'* I think I will," said Celia ; and she hastened to pre- 
pare one, while Belinda stood looking at the child, hav- 
ing no doubt that his illness was merely the effect of a 
disordered stomach. 

Celia soon returned with the draught, and a piece of 
sugar to take after it; and giving the potion mto her 
sister's hands, she approached her son, raised him in 
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her arms, and addressing him with kindness, said^ 
** Now, my Robert, be a f^ood boy, take this medicine, 
and you shall have a nice lump of sugrar/* 

" I won't, mother," replied Robert ; " I wont take iX/* 

•* Nay, my dear boy," said Celia ; " think how ill you 
are, and this will make you quite well." 

** I wont take it, I wont have it," said the boy; 
" take it away." 

It were too tedious to tell all that the mother urged 
to persuade her son to take the medicine ; the contest 
ended by Robert spilling half the medicine over his 
mother, and spitting out the other half, when forced by 
his aunt to take it into his mouth ; and it was then set- 
tled that nothing more could be done till the doctor 
came, and the doctor did not arrive till sunset, during 
which interval Robert's disease was continually gaining 
ground ; and so much valuable time was lost, which 
ought to have been used in weakening its virulence. 

When the surgeon had seen the child, and felt his 
pulse, he instantly ordered a strong dose of medicine to 
be administered, saying that this should have been done 
as soon as the child complained ; on which the mother 
immediately hastened to compound a second dose, and 
without informing the surgeon of what had happened 
with regard to the first dose, brought it into the cham- 
ber, and asked the surgeon to present it to her son. 

Though Robert seemed to be excessively heavy, yet 
he was perfectly aware of what awaited him ; and he 
no sooner saw the cup in the surgeon's hands than he 
exclaimed, **I wont have physic." 

*^ But you must, my little man," said the surgeon ; 
** you must either take this, or be very ill indeed." 

" Then I will be ill," replied Robert. 

His mother rebuked him for this, and the surgeon 
held the cup to him. 

'* I shant take it," repeated the child. 

** Yes, you will, my dear Robert, I am sure you will, 
my darling," said the mother. 

*'I wont then." We need not add who said this, on 
which the surgeon coloured, but did not speak. ^I 
shall never get him to take it," said Celia, **he has 
such an aversion to medicine ; what shall I do 1" and 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

'' Take it he must, madam," said the surgeon. " Do 
you leave the room, and I, with the help of this ladyi 
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' will make him take it, that is, if you do not wish to see 
him die." 

Celia was too much alarmed to dispute what the 
medical gentleman proposed. She left the room, and 
after a violent opposition on the part of Robert, the sur- 
geon and Belinda contrived to make the child swallow 
two-thirds of the medicine; but it was impossible to 
make him lie still after he had taken it, so as to assist 
the stomach in keeping it down. The child even 
strained to throw it up, and in less than two minutes 
his sheets and coverlet were all discoloured with it. 

The surgeon walked to the window, saying, " He 
must have another dose of some sort ;" and then added, 
for he was an old practitioner, and somewhat testy,*- 
" if parents could see what I have seen of the effects of 
humouring children, surely they would not be so cruelly 
kind, — so foolishly fond ;" and then addressing Belinda, 
— *' I can assure you, madam," he said, " that more chil- 
dren are lost in illness from the effects of the want of 
parental discipline, than by any other cause that experi- 
ence can assign ; but, come, show me your medicine- 
chest, and let me try if I cannot compound something 
which may deceive the palate of this wayward urchin ; 
for, after all, he is a fine lad, and I should be sorry to 
see him continue long in his present state." 

" What, sir," said BeUnda, " do you apprehend any 
danger V 

'* Danger !" repeated the surgeon, — " the stomach is 
violently disordered ; and if we don't relieve it there 
may be great danger." 

The surgeon was more successful in his next at- 
tempt, for having mixed some powders in sweetmeat, 
he persuaded an old nurse of the family to present it ; 
and the child being for once deceived, swallowed the 
powders in the sweetmeat, the nurse having imphcated 
her veracity by solemnly assuring the suspicious child 
that there was no physic in the spoon, but all sweet 
nice jelly for her darling boy. 

The doctor then took his leave, promising to return 
by sunrise, having another patient to visit very early in 
the morning, in the same direction, and ordering that 
nothing should be given to the child all night but barley- 
water. 

As he went out by the door he somewhat alarmed 
Belinda by saying, " I thought I saw another child 
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sleeping in the nursery; I would advise you to renioTe' 
it, and keep it separate from the patient.*' 

*' What do you fear, sir V^ said Belinda. 

" I cannot precisely ascertain that there is any thii^ 
to fear," replied the old gentleman ; *' but it is a rule of 
mine never to allow a child who is well to remain in the 
same room with one who is sick." 

On this hint, Belinda immediately went up into the 
nursery, and having informed her sister of what she 
was going to do, carried the sleeping Julia to her owi 
apartment, and laid her bv Lucy in her own bed, where 
she left them for the night, being resolved to watch br 
her nephew. 

Robert had a very uneasy night, and complained of 
his throat. He was excessively irritable, and frequently 
sick, and his f<Kver increased every hour. It was evi- 
dent to his mother and aunt that some sort of eruption 
had already appeared on his skin, and they both watched 
with impatience the dawn of day, as the forerunner of 
the return of the surgeon. 

At length the surgeon came, and having carefully ex- 
amined his patient, he said, ** I have now little doubt 
that your son, madam, has the scarlet fever ; but don*t 
alarm yourself" (for Celia had burst into tears), ** he 
may do very well, it is a complaint incident to children; 
but he must be made to take tus medicines, and to attend 
to my injunctions." 

It was natural for Belinda, in addition to her own un- 
easiness respecting her sister and nephew, to think of 
her little Lucy, her only child, whose father was now 
so far away; and her apprehensions were ffreatly 
heightened by one of the female servants, who, having 
slept in the room with Lucy and Julia, with a thooght- 
fulness not too common in persons of her station, came 
to apprize her mistress, before the surgeon went, that 
the two young ladies had been restless during the night, 
and that Miss Lucy, though not yet awake, moaned 
very much, and was very hot. 

Belinda flew to the bedside of the little girls, and it 
may well be conceived what the feelings of this tender 
mother were when she discovered that the report of the 
servant respecting her little giii was but too true. Lucy 
was still asleep, but her sweet face was flushed, and h«r 
dimpled hand burning hot. Julia too startled in her 
deep, and moaned, and Belinda no longer doubted tluit 
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they were both affected with one and the same disease 
with poor Robert. When the surgeon came, he con- 
firmed Belinda^s worst fears, and Celia was summoned 
to the bedside of the httle girls, who by this time were 
thoroughly roused. 

" What is the first step we must take, sir 1" said Be- 
linda, trying to restrain her feelings, and endeavouring 
to cast her cares on a tender Providence. 

*' A dose of medicine must be immediately adminis- 
tered," said the surgeon. " A great deal depends upon 
taking these things in time ;" and Belinda immediately 
hastened to compound these medicines. 

When she returned, she found that her sister had re- 
moved Julia into the nursery, naturally wishing to have 
both of her sick children under her own eye. Belinda 
immediately despatched a servant with Julia's portion, 
and sitting down on the bed by Lucy, who had again 
fallen into a state of stupor, roused her gently, and 
holding the cup to her, " My little girl," she said, " you 
must take this medicine." The surgeon, who had been 
watching the removal of Julia, returned at that moment, 
and stood still, as if anxious to ascertain that the medi- 
cine which he had prescribed was taken. 

Lucy, being roused by her mother, started when she 
perceived the nauseous smell of the draught which was 
presented to her ; and turned her head aside, saying, 
" Oh, no ! dear mamma, no !" 

" My child, it must be taken," replied Belinda, gently, 
thougn decidedly ; on which the little girl put both her 
hands to the cup, and drank its contents off at once, al- 
though she heaved a sigh more than once during the 
process. 

" There's my little jewel," said the surgeon, smiling; 
and producing a ripe orange from his pocket, '' and now 
for a bit of orange, and aU will be well." The worthy 
man then gave some further directions to Belinda, and 
returned to the nursery, where he found Celia still hold- 
ing the cup to Julia, who was resisting all her entreaties 
to empty it. ** No ! me no take it. Me won't take it," 
said the lisping babe, who was farther gone in disobe- 
dience than in years. " Me won't have it f* and just as 
the doctor approached the bed, she succeeded in striking 
over the cup, and deluging the bed with its unsavoury 
contents. 

•♦ See, sir, see," said Celia, " I cannot get her to take it." 

Vol. VII.— O 
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"But, madam, she must take it,'^ said the doctoFf 
sternly. ** You must contrive to give it, or 1 will not 
answer for the consequences.'* 

" Me wonH have it — me won't have it," repeated Julia. 
" Go away, nasty man, me won't have it." 

'' Hush ! my dear, my sweet child," said Celia, sooth* 
ingly ; and winking at the doctor, " and you shan't have 
any more nasty stuff;" and taking the surgeon aside, 
she asked if something might not be so compounded 
with sweetmeat as to deceive the child. 

The surgeon immediately repaired to the medicine- 
chest, and, with the help of the nurse, mixed up some 
powders with a little treacle, of which Julia was very 
fond when in health ; and the nurse, as the least suspi- 
cious person, was then sent up with the spoon into the 
nursery, while the mother and the surgeon followed, 
cautiously concealing themselves behind the curtains, 
where they had the satisfaction of hearing the follow- 
ing dialogue : — 

The nurse first spoke. " Here, my darling^here, my 
pretty miss. The naughty doctor shall not give my dar- 
ling any more nasty stuff. Nurse won't let him come 
near my little beauty. Nurse is come to bring some- 
thing nice to put the nasty taste out of my baby's pretty 
mouth. Nice sweet treacle in a silver spoon." 

" Treacle in a silver spoon !" rei>eated Robert, who 
had heard all that had passed from his bed. ** Don't 
take it, Julia, there is physic in it." 

" Physic ! Master Robert ; physic in treacle ! sweet 
nice treacle !" said the nurse. 

" Was not there physic in the sweetmeat you gave 
me last night 1 will you say there was not, nurse, will 
you 1" said Robert. 

** Physic in sweetmeat ! Master Robert, who ever heard 
of such a thing 1" replied the nurse. " Did not you see 
the cook boil up the jam last summer, and did not you 
lick the stewpan V 

** And can't physic be put in after the sweetmeat is 
made V remarked Robert, as rationally as his parents 
could have wished ; " and in treacle too ? and so, Julia, 
don't touch the spoon." 

"Me won't have it, me won't have it," screamed 
Julia, trying to dash away the spoon which the nurse 
was approaching to her mouth ; " me won't take it, me 
won't take it." 
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At this minute the surgeon came forth from behind 
the curtain, and tried some arguments and entreaties ; 
but the captious child would neither attend to the one 
or the other, and the old gentleman, feeling his anger 
rise, walked down stairs, followed by the weak mother, 
where, having given his directions in a very decided 
manner, he took his leave, promising to return in the 
afternoon. 

The fever which had seized the children was attended 
with many malignant symptoms ; and after a certaia 
time their throats all became inflamed and ulcerated. 
Robert and Julia had naturally finer constitutions than 
Lucy, who had been born in a hot climate, and was in 
consequence more liable to inflammation; hence this 
fever was worse for the first few days with her than 
with her little cousins : but there was one thing in her 
favour, she was obedient, there was no violent effort or 
irritating contest with her when desired to take medi- 
cine, or to gargle her throat. At first it was diflicult to 
make this little creature understand how to gargle, and 
it was pitiable to witness the pains she took to learn ; 
but when she had once learned it, there was no further 
trouble in making her do it, and then the peaceful and 
happy state of her mind was of the greatest benefit to 
her; and it was sweet to see how the pious lessons, 
which from babyhood had been inculcated by her affiec- 
tionate mother, at this time administered consolation to 
her tender mind. 

'* If I die, mamma,*' she one day said to her mother, 
** I shall go to heaven." 

" Do you think so, my love ?" replied Belinda, restrain- 
ing her emotions with difliculty. 

** Yes," said Lucy, " because of our Saviour, who 
loves me, and who died for me." And then she spoke of 
heaven, and angels, and lying in her Redeemer's bosom, 
and being comforted by him ; and she often called her 
mother to lie down by her, and hold her head on her 
breast, and talk to her about Christ and heaven ; though 
for one or two days, at the height of her fever, she 
hardly knew any one, and could not express herself 
articulately. 

At length the worst seemed to be over vrith Lucy ; 
her fever abated, and she slept with little interruption 
from midnight till dawn of day. 

During the last forty-eight hours in which the life of 

02 
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Lucy seemed as it were to hang by a hair, Belinda had 
been so wholly occupied that she could only inquire, 
from time to time, respecting the health of her sister's 
children, feeling herself more than ever depressed by 
the sad reports which were brought to her from the 
nursery. 

But this morning, her heart being full of gratitude for 
the blessed change in her still sleeping infant, she left 
her with the housemaid, who had been very kind and 
attentive during the whole course of the iUness, and 
hastened to the nursery. 

Bad as the reports she had heard were, they were 
short of the truth. It was indeed a scene of distress 
> she had then to witness. Her brother and sister, the 
nurse, and the surgeon were standing round Robert's 
bed. Celia had wept till she could weep no more, and 
was now a pale and neglected figure of fixed grief. A 
still more solemn and deeper sadness rested on the 
features of Ernestus. The nurse was weeping, and 
the surgeon looked fixedly sorrowful. 

But oh ! how changed was little Robert ! death sat 
on his infant features, his eyes were closed, and he 
breathed convulsively. 

Through the whole course of his illness he had 
either absolutely refused to take his medicines, or when 
compelled to take them (when actually drenched by 
force), had excited himself so violently as absolutely to 
counteract the effects of the medicine ; neither had 
persuasions or threats been available at any time to in- 
duce him to gargle his throat. Hence the fever and 
sore throat hsui been permitted to take their destructive 
course, and the unhappy parents had now nothing left 
but to await in helpless misery the effects of their own 
misguided conduct, and self-sufficient assurance that 
their own wisdom was Superior to that of Solomon, the 
gifted and inspired of God. The deep sigh which Be- 
unda could not suppress was the first thing which drew 
the attention of the unhappy parents to their sister. 
Celia gave her her hand, but no one spoke ; at length 
the surgeon, with a hopeless and helpless look, which 
seemed to say, human art can do no more, turned from 
Robert's bed to the httle cot where Julia lay, and Belinda, 
following him, saw with agony the devastations which 
the fever had already made in her little niece. She lay 
apparently insensible on her pillow, while a female 
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seirant was bathing her burning temples with vinegar 
and water. 

** There might be some hope here," whispered the 
surgeon, " could we get any medicine down ; but the 
want of discipline, the want of obedience" — ^here the 
surgeon added no more for a moment, and then said, 
" would the mother trust you ? you have been an excel- 
lent nurse with your own : in all human probability, had 
your little bark not learned to obey the helm, it could 
not have weathered the storm." 

" Propose that I should take charge of this little girl, 
sir," said Belinda, " and I will do my best. I am ready 
to divide my attention between her and my own, and 
perhaps I might be able to influence the dear babe." 

" Influence !" repeated the surgeon,testily ; " influence ! 
I hate the words influence and reason. You are a wo- 
man of sense ; say compel at once, it saves a great deal 
of trouble both to parent and child." The old gentle- 
man, then turning to the unhappy parents, made the pro- 
posal he meditated without loss of time, extoUing the 
skill of Belinda as a nurse ; and plainly stating, at the 
same time, that Julia, without care, must siiiS: under 
the disease ; and as no objection was made, the surgeon 
himself assisted in removing the little cot with the 
child in it, from that room which was doomed in a few 
hours to be the chamber of death ; and from weak and 
irresolute nurses, to where she was to receive every 
attention which wisdom and affection could bestow. 

We will spare our reader the pain of entering too 
particularly into the scenes which speedily followed the 
removal of Julia from her brother's chamber. 

Before the noon of that day, little Robert breathed his 
last ; and the distracted mother was carried to her room, 
wildly lamenting her first-born, her beautiful, her be- 
loved boy ; while the more silent grief of the father was 
more affecting even than the tears and cries of the 
mother. How much of blame they took to themselves 
on the occasion of their son's death we have no means 
of ascertaining. Certain, however, it is, that when 
blessed some years afterward with another little Robert, 
their plans of education were entirely changed; and 
Solomon was more frequently quoted by them at the 
tea-table than J. J. Rousseau, Mrs. Wolstonecraft, or 
any of their disciples. 

but while every variety of melancholy scene was 
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passing in the chamber of poor Robert, whose remains 
were consigned to the grave in the yard of the parish 
church, Belinda was doubly occupied by her own little 
daughter and the only remaining child of her afflicted 
sister. 

Lucy's convalescence continued from the morning of 
the death of her poor cousin, and Belinda was enabled 
to consign her, in some degree, to the care of the kind 
housemaid, while she gave her chief attention to poor 
Julia. 

The little creature lay in a heavy doze after her re- 
moval, till it was time to administer a medicine on whick 
the surgeon depended much. Belinda then went up to 
the cot, and raising the child on her arm, *' Julia, my be- 
loved,*' she said, ** you will be a good girl, and take 
your medicine." 

Some moments passed before the little girl was suf- 
ficiently aroused to know what was required of her ; 
but this matter was no sooner understood than she ex- 
erted all her little remaining strength to resist it. 

Belinda immediately took upon herself a tone of au- 
thority such as she had used in the case of the doU, on 
which Julia called out for her mamma to help her. 

^* The medicine must be taken, Julia," said Belinda, 
calmly ; ** you know that when I say a thing it must be 
done ; and if you will not take it cheerfully, I shall 
force it down your throat." 

Julia looked very hard at her aunt, and having ascer- 
tained that no mamma or nurse was near, she made an 
effort, and swallowed the potion, after which she fell 
back on her bed, and was asleep in a few moments, the 
blessings of her aunt descending on her pillow. 

*' Sleep on, poor babe," said Belinda, " and may God 
bless the healing draught ! May you be spared to your 
unhappy mother, and may you live to be a blessing to 
her !" 

Another medicine was to be administered in two 
hours after the first — there was a second struggle be- 
tween Belinda and Julia, but it was far less vehement 
than the former ; the child swallowed this second medi- 
cine, and dozed again; and again Belinda roused her 
some time afterward to endeavour to make her gargle. 
This was a difficult matter, but Belinda carried her 
point ; and thus, with one thing and another, that long» 
sad day wore away. 
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When the surgeon returned in the evening, he found 
poor Robert no more, Lucy decidedly better, and Julia 
no worse. 

Belinda was up all night with Julia, and the child suf- 
fered much, but, by the Divine blessing on the medi- 
cines, now duly and regularly administered, she was 
easier towards morning, and her sleep was more natu- 
ral, and from that period she began to recover. Her 
convalescence was more rapid and regular than that of 
little Lucy, on account of the natural strength of her 
constitution ; and when the afflicted Celia was so far 
recovered as to remember and ask for her little girl, Be- 
linda had the inexpressible delight of carrying her child 
into her chamber and laying her in her bed by her side. 
Thus the storm passed away, yet, as we have seen, not 
before it had made one wreck, and left an example 
which we have recorded, for the benefit, we trust, of 
many parents ; for none, surely, will read this little nar- 
rative without asking themselves how it stands between 
them and their children, and whether they have that 
due influence over their little ones, the want of which 
on the part of his parents was, in all human probability, 
the cause of poor Robert's death. 

And now I intend to close my history with one short 
and pleasant scene. 

It was a lovely morning in July, about three months 
after the death of poor little Robert, when Belinda, with 
Julia and Lucy, the two little girls being now restored 
to health and bloom, and tenderly attached to each 
other, having now no other young companion, set out 
to carry flowers to the grave of little Robert, for Be- 
linda often led them there, as Juha was now constantly 
trusted with her, and there gave them many sweet les- 
sons on the nature of death and of eternity, showing 
how the sting of the former, and the dread of the latter, 
are removed by Christ, the Incarnate God, through his 
death, his sufferings, and his perfect obedience. In this 
place Belinda awakened the feelings of Julia, and di- 
rected those of Lucy into their proper channels, and 
she herself enjoyed some sweetly melancholy seasons 
in the contemplation of the passing nature of all tem- 
poral things, and the unchangeableness of those which 
are eternal. 

But on the day mentioned above, while the phildren 
were shedding their flowers from their little baskets on 
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the grare, the sound of carriage-wheels was heard on 
the other side of the thick yew-trees which separated 
the churchyard from the high-road. These presently 
ceased, and the next moment a gentleman in a travel- 
ling dress appeared at the wicket. 

** Papa, papa, it is papa !'^ screamed little Lucy, fl3riiig 
into the extended arms of that dear parent ; and from 
that instant the happy family were united never again 
to endure those long and anxious separations, the pains 
of which none can conceive who have not, in some 
degree, experienced them. 

I am happy to add, that both these children, under the 
kind and judicious instruction which they received, grew 
up in habits of implicit obedience to their parents. 
They found that the promise annexed to the fifth com- 
mandment was fulfilled in their own experience, and 
that in keeping it there was a *^ gre<it reward." 

Let my young readers, while in childhood or youth, 
learn, that self-will and obstinacy are entirely opposed 
to their own happiness — that submission to parents is a 
duty enjoined by God — and that the path of obedience 
is the path of peace and happiness. 



END OF OBEDIBNCB. 
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THE GIPSY BABES. 



I AM now, my gentle reader, about to give you a curi- 
ous history respecting the early life of my grandfather 
and grandmother: a story which I heard my grand- 
father relate for the first time on an occasion when all 
the family were collected, one Christmas-day, in the 
dining-room of the old family mansion, now in the pos- 
session of my elder brother. The things I have to tell 
you happened at the least a hundred years ago ; for my 
grandfather, were he still living, would be a hundred and 
five years old : he has, however, been in his grave at 
least twenty years, and my grandmother nearly thirty, 
and it was not long before the death of the latter that the 
story was related for the amusement of the assembled 
family. 

My grandfather began, as we were all sitting round 
the fire after dinner, by laughing at myself and my sister 
on account of our black eyes and hair, smilingly adding, 
that we had more right to look like gipsies than perhaps 
we suspected : and then, on our all uniting in making 
the request, he said he would explain what he had 
asserted by telling us a story which had long been 
promised us respecting himself, which we well under- 
stood had something to do with gipsies, though we had 
as yet been considered too young by our parents to have 
the whole matter laid before us. " Well then," said my 
grandfather, *' stir the fire, and let every one sit still, 
and you shall hear such a tale as will surprise you, and, 
I hope, as all ended well, will likewise please you." 

On hearing that we were all to sit still, we began to 
fidget and change places, as children invariably do on 
such occasions : my youngest sister crept closer to her 
mother, my eldest brother sidled nearer to his ^nd- 
father, and I, who was without the circle, crept m be- 
tween my two elder sisters, and couched myself like i 
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dog at their feet. My grandfather coughed two or three 
times, settled his wig, and thus began : — 

'* I must commence by saying, that I was not always 
an old man with thin legs and a sharp nose ; but was 
once a little cherub boy with curling ai&um hair, dark- 
blue eyes, and, as my mother used to say, had a thou- 
sand pretty dimples enclosing as many enchanting 
smiles. My father possessed this house, in which we 
are now all assembled, and the estate surrounding it. 
He was a worthy man ; but in the early part of his life, 
before the black ox had trod on his toe, as the old say- 
ing is, was hot and iiery, and was for having every thing 
bend to his humour. He was a very dififerent man be- 
fore his death ; but I am now to speak of him in his 
more early days. 

" My mother was one of the loveliest examples of fe- 
male gentleness I can remember. I have, indeed, seen 
her equal, but never her superior : a face more sweet, 
an eye more mild, a heart more tender, surely never 
graced a daughter of Eve ; but she was a true Christian, 
an humble, unpresuming one, yet one who never made a 
loud profession, and whose left hand knew not the good 
works with which her right hand was perpetually exer- 
cised. My father was a justice of peace in this county, 
and a very active magistrate. 

" The country at that time was much more wooded 
than it now is. This house stood, as it were, in a forest, 
and there was no approach to it for any wheeled carriage 
but by two long avenues cut through the woods. The 
dingle at the back of the house, behind the garden, was 
so thick and intertangled, that it was hard to penetrate 
it, excepting by a few narrow tracks worn by the coun- 
try people; and this wilderness extended all up the 
heights, and over a great part of the table-land above, 
excepting where here and there a few cottages were 
scattered up and down ; but these were far away one 
from the other, near the brook-side, in what we call the 
upper dell ; and where it winds the farthest from the 
view of those persons passing to and fro from any place 
of the accustomed resort of the country people, was an 
imbowered spot, shaded on one side by a rock and on 
another by an exceeding thick copse, which was an old 
and well-known resort of a horde of gipsies, who came 
there at certain seasons of the year : and, because they 
made it a point of gipsy honour never to pilfer tho9e 
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who harboured them, or to fill their kettles from the 
poultry-yard of the neighbouring farmhouses, they had 
been left to enjoy their retreat for a length of years in 
undisturbed security. 

" At length, however, it occurred to my father's mind, 
who, being a young man, had not yet learned to bear the 
honours of his justiceship with ease and convenience to 
himself, instead of endeavouring to win over these poor 
people to a better life by that kindness which every 
Christian owes to a fellow-creature, however degraded, 
that he would prosecute them to the utmost extent of 
the. law. Hence he succeeded in driving them out from 
the country, at least so far that they never again ap- 
peared openly in the neighbourhood, and never more 
were seen offering to sell horn-spoons, to mend rush- 
bottomed chairs, or to tell fortunes at the doors of our 
cottages and farmhouses. Still, however, a suspicion 
ran in the country that these vagrants, though unseen, 
were not far off; as the old wives complained of many 
losses in their poultry-yards, and my father lost in one 
night a goose and gander, with a dozen or more of gos- 
lings. He had also very bad luck with his flocks, and 
lost a fine milch cow, which he attributed to the ban of 
an old gipsy woman, who had expressed a particular re- 
sentment at the clan being ejected from their ancient 
haunt, where she herself haSi first seen the day under the 
shadow of the rock above described, and where, as she 
said, she had spent * mony o' her bonniest years whan 
she was a bairn.' 

" The war with the gipsies had commenced some time 
before my birth ; and whether the clan had conveyed 
themselves clean away, or were cowed into submission 
by the terrors of the law, my father knew not ; but all 
alarms from that quarter ceased soon after my birth, 
and were not renewed till I had attained my fourth 
year, at which period, in the summer season, a girl going 
up the glen to seek a pyet which had strayed from its 
wicker cage hanging at her mother's door, was alarmed 
by seeing half a dozen of the old gang sitting under the 
rock. She described herself as having first espied them 
as she stood on a point of the higher grounds which 
jutted over the brook, and so near the cascade that she 
was sprinkled with the spray as she stoott fixed with 
amazement to the spot. They had made a kind of tent 
by spreading a ragged cloak from the edge of the rock to 
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the boughs of an old oak which was near at hand, har- 
ing made a fire on the greensward near to the brook, 
over which hung their kettle hissing and boiling, as she 
said, louder and fiercer than the foam of the waterfall, 
leaving no doubt in her mind that her mother's pyet 
made one ingredient of the broth ; a part of her story, 
however, which was cruelly marred some days after it 
had been told throug^h the whole parish, from house to 
house, and in the church-porch besides, both before and 
after service, by the return of Maggy of her own free 
will and pleasure. 

** As soon as the news of the arrival of the gipsies 
was known, my father and several others of the country 
justices had a meeting, and certain harsh measures were 
determined upon ; but, inasmuch as certain forms were 
to be attended to before the vagrants could be seized, 
and as the county election was then going forward, more 
than a fortnight ensued between the justices' meeting 
and the event which I am about to relate. 

" All these things of which I have spoken," said my 
grandfather, *' happened before I had any recollection. 
I received the account of them from my father's own 
mouth, who used to say of himself, that when he first 
entered into a situation of authority, he was a very 
Rehoboam, and thought himself wiser than Solomon. 

" While affairs stood in this way as it regarded the 
gipsies, my father and mother went to the county town, 
to a ball given by the members, leaving me a little 
round-faced, ruddy cherub of a boy, in my fourth year. 
I remember nothing of what happened then or after- 
ward for some time, though some indistinct visions of 
that period have since presented themselves to me, but 
I could never reduce any of these images to any thing 
like order. 

'' It seems that I had, at that time, a little maid, called 
Susan, an orphan, who had been reared by my mother's 
housekeeper ; a pretty young girl, but, as Mrs. JeUi- 
corse, the housekeeper, used to say, not overgifted. 
This little maid used to take me out walking : and it 
seems that one evening, as usual, aft# I had taken my 
bread and milk with Mrs. Jellicorse,-in her room, my 
little maid put on my implumed cap, and carried me 
into the shrubbery. The old gardener saw her there 
with me by her side, and cautioned her not to go far, 
for it threatened a storm ; he also made me give him a 
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kiss for a double cherry. He described me as looking 
like a fresh-blown rose, being dressed in a white frock 
with laced robings, having a purple scarf or sash laid 
down with a white border, as he described it, and blue 
shoes with gold clasps ; moreover, that in my hand I 
had a little basket containing a few small blue pebbles, 
which I called beans, and that I asked him if they would 
grow in the ground and bring other beans, if they were 
to be sowed. 

** The poor old man, to the very day of his death, 
could never help crying when he told the story ; and, 
indeed, it was very certain, that after that sad evening 
he was never the same man. 

" Susan and I were afterward seen by a ploughboy, 
who was going home from his work. She was standing 
by a stile in the hedge which separated an orchard at 
the back of my father's garden from the woods ; and 
she had set me at the top of the stile, and stood by me. 
He looked back, as he said, once or twice, before he 
turned the corner of the path he was going along, and 
still saw her there as he had left her. 

** From that time little Susan was never more heard 
of ; she never came back to tell her tale : and my pa- 
rents returned home, only to lament the loss of the dar- 
ling of their heart and the delight of their eyes. 

" It seems, that it was not till three hours after the 
ploughboy had seen Susan at the stile, that Mrs. JeUi* 
corse, who had been very busy all day in making cur- 
rant-rob, bethought herself of going up into the nursery, 
to see me tucked up in bed. But my little cradle was 
empty, though it was near ten o'clock, and no Susan 
in the room. Mrs. Jellicorse ran down again quicker 
than she had come up. The alarm was given, every 
servant put in motion, and a general search set on foo't ; 
but all in vain ; we were nowhere to be found. All that 
long night persons were searching through the woods 
with lights. The terror spread from house to house. 
The cottagers were all roused ; the village itself was 
up ; the haunt of the gipsies repeatedly examined ; but 
neither nurse, nor child, nor gipsy was to be found : 
and by morning light nothing remained to be done but 
to send an express to my parents.^' 

** But here,'' said my grandfather, brushing away a 
tear, " I must be spared the pain of enlar^ng on my 
jNurents' agonies. They are now past ; bat it is a sob- 
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ject on which I cannot expatiate : so let that matter be 
dropped. They never could speak of them themselves; 
though my mother often used to say, * George, my love, 
it was good for your father and me to be afflicted : yet 
it was a grievous trial ; it was worse than death.' " 

My grandfather made a pause in this place, and my 
mother wiped her eyes. At length, we, the young 
party, spoke, and said, '* Go on, dear grandpapa. Did 
the gipsies steal you V 

The old gentleman coughed, cleared his throat, took 
a glass of wine which my father presented him, and 
thus proceeded : — 

" Hitherto," he said, " I have only repeated to you, 
my children, what I have heard from others. Now for 
my own recollections. 

"The first thing which 1 can clearly remember is 
finding myself seated under a little cluster of trees, in 
the centre of a wide and barren heath, where was little 
grass, and only some thorny shrubs. To the north was 
a range of dark-blue hills ; and near me were a dozen 
or more ragged men and women, among whom 1 par- 
ticularly remember an old woman, at whose side I was 
placed. This old woman had a baby on her lap. I re- 
member this scene, perhaps, because we were enjoying 
something very nice which had been boiled or stewed 
in a great iron pot ; and I had a bone given me, out of 
which I sucked marrow. 

" Aj?ain, I recollect another scene, which I suppose 
must have taken place on the same heath. We were 
all in a hut or house made of clay, and we were pluck- 
ing a jfoose. I again remember the baby in this place, 
and the old woman : for I was made to hold the baby, 
while she performed some part in the cookery. This 
place was, I am sure, somewhere in the north, and, 
probably, one of those wild heaths which border on 
Scotland, and the hills we saw at a distance were, 
doubtless, the Cheviot Hills. 

" After these more distinct remembrances, a variety 
of confused images are in my mind, strangely blended 
with infant conceits and baby hopes and fears, midnight 
meaJs, kettles boiling over fires which gleamed amid 
forest scenery and over wide-spread heaths, whistling 
winds, rocking woods, stealthy marches, pattering 
rains, scenes of fortune- telling, and beggary*; 'with occa- 
sions of violence and altercation among otirselTeB, not 
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unfrequently ending in bloody noses and black eyes, 
but, as I can recollect, having no further or more fatal 
results. 

" At length, my remembrances became more distinct; 
yet not such as to enable me to give any clear account 
of our various perambulations, though 1 have a passably 
correct idea of our modes of life. 

" It seems that our party were all connected by ties 
of relationship. There were an old man and his wife, 
who were the heads of the family ; and the old wife, 
from what I can recollect of her, was the bandog, or 
Cerberus of the party, a very gorgon when excited, 
and more terrible in my eyes than Medusa herself. 

*^ The old man had a sister as wrinkled and weather- 
beaten as himself; though, from what I remember of 
her, she had the remains of a noble and even beautiful 
person. That she was a thief, a liar, and fortune-teller, 
I well know ; but there were a kindness and generosity 
in her character which have rendered her memory ever 
dear to me. 

^* This last old woman, whom I was accustomed to 
call mammy, had had many children, and some grand- 
children, of whom two only remained ; one son, a strip- 
ling, whom we called Lang Tam, and one grandchild, 
an orphan, the baby of whom I have so often spoken, 
my own-beloved little Alice." 

There was an interchange of looks among the elders 
of the family, as my grandfather uttered these words, 
but no interruption of the narrative. 

" Alice," continued my grandfather, " was, when I 
can first remember her, a little baby, having nothing re- 
markable in her appearance but a pair of black eyes. 
Being three years younger than myself, I was employed 
in watching her and lugging her about whenever our 
mammy was engaged ; at other times, she either trav- 
elled on her grandmother^s back or hips, or sat upon her 
knee, while 1 generally kept close by her side. For I 
had soon learned to know the only quarter from whence 
kindness was to be expected, for the kindness of my old 
mammy to me was never varied : she fed me with the 
best morsels from the caldron, fought all my battles, and 
would, I verily believe, have encountered a lion in my 
defence. 

*' Such were the principal persons of our party; and 
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the rest was composed of sons and grandsons of the old 
man, with their wives and little ones ; daughters and 
granddaughters, with their husbands and children; a 
tribe of whom I can say as little good as was reported 
of the Hittites and Jebusites, the Perizzites and the 
Hivites of old. 

*' But where shall I find, in a few words, a finer de- 
scription of our horde than that which may be taken 
from Job ? They are wet with the showers of the moun- 
tains, and embrace the rock for want of a shelter; they 
pluck the fatherless from the breast, and take a pledge of the 
poor ; they cause him to go naked without clothing, and they 
take away the sheaf from the hungry. For want and famine 
they were solitary, fleeing into the wHdemess : who cut up 
mallows by the bushes, and juniper-roots for their meat. 
They were driven forth from among men {they cried after 
them as after a thief), to dwell in the cliffs of the valleys and 
the rocks. Job xxiv. 8-10 ; xxx. 3-6. 

" I had been about three years among these wild men, 
as afterward appeared, when, as far as I can suppose, 
they began to move southward. Alice and I travelled, 
as usual, on old Jack, our mammy's cuddy, the little 
one riding astride before me, and our mammy lead- 
ing us. 

** At length we stopped near some town, Lang Tam 
being taken ill, or having met with some woful accident; 
and the rest of the party going forward, there we found 
shelter in a barn, and Lang Tam was laid on straw. I 
know not what was the matter with him, but he had 
some wounds or sores about him ; for his mother used 
to send us out to gather mallows, which she bruised and 
put to Ihe wounds. I remember at this time also that 
she sent us out to beg, while she sat praying, or rather 
exorcising, near her son ; and we seldom returned with- 
out some broken victuals or a few pence. 

" Fancy your grandfather, my young ones," said the 
old gentleman, *' a little sun-burnt, auburn-headed boy, 
hardly covered with rags, without shoes or stockings, 
leading a little plump black-eyed girl, scarcely half his 
own age, from street to street of some little village, I 
know not where, whining and crying from door to door, 
and telling stories, not one word of which was true, ex- 
cepting that we were really in want and in distress. 
* Please, ma'am, please, gude sir, ploase little master, a 
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wee bit o' bread for twa pure bairns. Mammy is dead, 
and daddy's dead, and n'ane but granny left.' 

• " And who are you ? where do you come from V was 
the general reply. 

" I had my answer ready at all times, and Aly her 
tear; and we got many a meal and many a dish of 
broken meat from those kind hearts who could not un- 
in OYcd behold an infant's tear. 

" At length, the farmer in whose barn we lay took 
pity on us, and supplied the sick man with all he wanted. 
But, as our mammy said, 'her laddie had gotten his death 
thraw ; nae power on earth could save him now ; and 
she was thus deprived o' her last earthly hope : for 
what support,' said she, * cud she expec fra the lassie 
Alice V 

'* I have a sad, a deeply gloomy recollection of the 
dying hours of poor Tam. It was a dark night when he 
was taken with the agonies of death. His mother sat 
on the straw beside him. There was no light but from 
the moon, which shone in upon the dying man through 
a large gap in the roof. Ahce had fallen asleep ; but I 
was old enough to partake in my mammy's trouble, and 
I tried to comfort her, and said I would grow up, and be 
her son, and take care of her in her old age. 

'* * Will ye, my bonnie bairn 1' she said, for she was a 
north country woman : * n'a, ne'er heed me, a pure gipsy 
woman, wha has been bred up in an owr wild way, e'er 
to live wi' credit in this worla. Let thy love, my bairn, 
be given to my wee AUce. Wilt thou promise ne'er to 
forsake pure Aly V 

" I cried, and put my arm round her neck, and vowed 
everlasting affection to the dear baby; and then the old 
woman added, * Thou hast a charm about thy neck ; 
mind weel that thou ne'er partest wi' it ; thou hast worn 
it for a lang, lang time, langer than ye can weel mind. 
Hae ye it fast V 

'' I answered that I had it, and at the same time di- 
rected her hand to feel that it was safe round my neck. 

" This charm was no other than a kind of bag or little 
bundle, about the size of a pincushion, covered with 
greasy leather, and fastened with a coarse steel chain, 
which I had worn as long as I could remember, and had 
been made to suppose to be a charm on which my future 
success in life entirely depended. I had often asked 
what the bag contained, but had always been cut off 
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with a solemn charge nerer to meddle wi' things o' sic 
high consequence. 

*' Towards midnight, the agonies of poor Tam be- 
came more violent ; and he asked his mother, in broken 
accents, whar his soul wud gang when it left his body. 

" * To God, my son,' she replied. 

^ * What !' said he, * maun I gang afore the Judge wi* 
a' my ill-doings on me V 

^* I know not what answer she made ; but I have often 
thought of the question since, and considered what a 
dying man must feel who has no Saviour on whom to 
call in the hour of need. 

^^ Towards daydawn, the poor boy died ; and I re- 
member well watching the corpse, which the mother 
had already streaked (to use ner well-remembered 
word), as the light gradually developed the dreadful 
change so soon effected by the chill hand of death. 

*' That very night, poor Tam was committed to the 
dust at the expense of the parish, and immediately after 
the funeral we set forward by moonlight ; and travel- 
ling due south (for we had our back on the pole-star, 
for which our mammy had some odd name, which I 
cannot recollect), we came to a halt about five miles 
from our last residence, and lay the rest of the night 
under a tree. 

" After the memorable event of the death of poor 
Tam, my recollection again became confused ; for we 
were moving onward with our mammy, making out our 
living by begging, fortune-telling, and pilfering, and my 
young head became puzzled by the many changes of 
scenes and places to which I was exposed. 

^^ At length, our mammy, either selling her cuddy or 
putting it into some place of security, 1 know not which, 
took Aly in her arms, and performed two short days* 
journey ; at the end of which we came to a thick wood, 
through which we passed, choosing, as c»ual, the most 
obscure pathways, and arrived towards dusk at a little 
greensward resembling a fairy-ring, fast-by a brawling 
brook and waterfall, where, under the shade of a rock, 
our mammy set Aiice down, and began to set out our 
supper from a wallet she carried on her back. ' Ye^U 
love Aly, dearie, wunna ye, my laddie V she said to me; 
* ye'U aye love her, wunna ye, my bonny bairn 1' and al 
the same time she dashed away a tear from her eye as 
if ashamed of having ^'^trqyed this token of tenderness. 
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** Well do I remember that tear, and I thank God it 
was not shed in rain. I recollect no more of what she 
said ; for our supper was ready, and when we had taken 
it we settled ourselves to rest on the moss under the 
rock. The rushing waller sang our lullaby. 

*' It might perhaps be about midnight when I awoke 
again. The moon which had shone on the mortal re- 
mains of Lang Tarn had waned and waxed again> and 
its silver light, passing through the trembling boughs of 
our leafy canopy, danced fantastically on our green bed. 
I opened my eyes, looked around me, and saw that my 
mammy had risen and laid her cloak over us. She had 
not, however, left us, but sat on the ground, leaning her 
head upon her knees. I looked at her for a while, and 
slept again. 

" In the morning, our mammy gave us our breakfast ; 
and, bidding us bide whar we war, left us to buy vic- 
tuals, as she said, saying she wud sune be back agan. 

" We had been used to be left alone, and had our 
own pleasures. We gathered sedges from the brook, 
and I made baskets of them, while Alice sat by, encou- 
raging me with many an exclamation of infant wonder. 
AUce was a pretty little creature then : her complexion 
was a clear bright brown, her hair black as a raven, and 
her bright dark eyes of a softness and gentle lustre 
which I have heard say were seldom equalled. The 
few rags she wore scarcely covered her dimpled shoul- 
ders, and her tattered petticoat left one leg bare to the 
knee. 

'' Our mammy returned about two o'clock, as well as 
I can remember. She gave us our dinner of that which 
she had brought with her : and then, taking Alice to the 
brook, she washed her from head to foot, arranging her 
raven ringlets with a new comb with which she had 
provided herself, putting on her rags again. She then 
did the same by me, and seeing the charm safe on my 
neck, she bade us cum wi* her. 

"1 asked her whither she was taking us, for the cere- 
mony of washing had excited some sort of undefined ex- 
pectations in my mind. 

" * Ye need na spear ony questions,' was her reply : 
' only mind ye this muckle — that it never was to me 
ye owed ony evil ; it was na me that took the young 
eagle frae his nest. Or that had ony hand in't. I ken 
owr weel what a mither feels when robbed o' her wee 
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anes. But I hae shown you naething if it binna kind* ' 
ness sin* ye can mind ony thing ava ; and ye canna but 
say sae.' 

'* I made no answer to all this, for 1 did not then un- 
derstand it ; but I lifted up my arms to embrace her, 
and as she stooped to kiss me I felt her tears on my 
cheek. 

'^ She had Aly in her arms, and she walked on through 
the woods, brushing away the lower branches of the 
trees which impeded her progress. At length, she 
stopped at a little gate, from whence extended a wind- 
ing path trimmed on each side with a considerable 
attention to neatness. ^Ye maun needs gang alang 
that path, my laddie,' she said, ' and tak Aly by the 
hand ; and, after a while, ye will* come to a house, and 
sine ye will see a leddy ; and ye maun tell her that ye 
are pure fatherless bairns ; and gin she wunna tak no- 
tice o* you, tak the charm frae your neck, and bid her 
open it. But mind, my laddie, dinna forget Aly, bonnie 
wee Aly, your ain fair Aly ; and tak nae kindness o' 
whilk she is nae to hae her ain share.' 

** I promised all she could desire, and probably in the 
way she most wished, for she kissed me tenderly. 
* But, mammy, sha'na' we see you at that house V 

^* ^ Ay,' said she, ^ as sure as I stand here, I will do 
my best to see ye agan.' 

" * And sune V I said. 

*^ * Gae alang wi' ye,' she said, ' baud Aly by the hand, 
and mind ye dinna let her gang awa.' 

** I promised to observe her directions ; and she lifted 
us over the gate, kissing us by turns ere she set us 
down, and saying, ^ Mak haste, or I'll be round at the 
house afore ye ; and mind, if the warst come to the 
warst, ye maun show the leddy the charm, and bid her 
open it.' ^ . 

*' So saying, she turned away ; and we commenced 
our progress towards this house, where we were to see 
the lady. 

** It was about four o'clock one day in the month of 
July, when little Alice and I were left together in the 
wood. How little then did I suspect my real situation, 
or conceive of the true kindness which my gipsy friend 
had intended me !" 

•* Why, grandpapa," said my little sister, "I do think 
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that you had then got home, though you did not 
know it." 

"Well, well, we shall presently see," repUed my 
grandfather. 

" But I hope," said my eldest brother, " that you did 
not forsake little Aly with her ragged petticoat." 

" In that case, you would not own me for a grand- 
father, would you, Charles 1" replied the old gentleman. 
*• Is it so ? Well, we shall see that too ; so no more in- 
terruptions. 

" Little Aly had a most innocent way of wondering," 
continued my grandfather ; " but, though a gipsy born 
and bred, the tenderer feelings of her nature had been 
called out, not only by her grandmother, but by me, 
for whom she had conceived a most deep affection. 
And though, to be certain, I had not gained much polite- 
ness among the gipsies, yet, whether from very early 
management. Or from something inherent, I was by no 
means the hardened little animal which I might be sup- 
posed to be. But to cease from these compliments, 
^though the object of them is of no mean consequence 
in my eyes. 

" When advanced some little way m the wood, we 
suddenly came upon an opening, where, looking down 
into a deep dell, I saw a brook twinkling through the 
shades, and over this brook a bridge of a peculiar con- 
struction. At the sight of this bridge I started, and felt 
like one in a dream. I fancied that I had seen the 
place before. I looked at Aly in my surprise, but her 
innocent little features expressed nothing. 

" * Div ye see yon bridge, Aly V I said. 

"'Ay, brother,' she answered; *and luke at thae 
bonnie red berries in the trees.' 

*• An ash-tree, full of berries, hung over the bridge. 
It seemed that the figure of the tree was familiar to me ; 
and 1 had an idea of a lady standing under that tree on 
some former occasion, and giving me clusters of these 
berries. The vision, however, was indistinct; and I 
became still more confused, and rubbed my eyes. 

" We looked a while at the bridge and the tree, and 
then passed on hand-in-hand, hke the babes in the wood 

. * For well you must know, 
That a long time ago, 
There were two little chilclren, whose names I don't know, 
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Who were stolen away. 
On a fine summer's day, 
And left in a wood, as old stoiy doth say. 

The green boughs met over our head, and formed 
a long arched passage before us, beyond which the 
Bcene appeared to open, for the Ught beamed strong in 
the distance. 

♦• ' Aly,' I said, * luke there.' 

** She raised her gentle eyes to me, but did not speak. 

" We went on, and came out upon a kind of terrace, 
where a thousand objects burst upon my view, forcing 
on my mind a crowd of ideas of which I could make no 
meaning. 

" We were on the edge of a deep valley, in the bottom 
of which the spring, whose course we had been follow- 
ing during the whole of our walk, had spread itself into 
a small lake ; while on the opposite side the banks 
arose boldly and abruptly, to such a height that their 
summits, in my young fancy, met the clouds, being 
covered with woods, and intersected with valleys and 
hollows, which, receding from the eye, presented such 
cool retreats as the fairies, of whom I had heard much 
from my mamma, might be supposed to choose for their 
summer haunts. I was then too young to understand 
the beauties of this glorious scene ; but I was strangely 
puzzled at the fancies which thickened in my brain as I 
looked upon it. At length I spoke, and said, * Aly, and 
I hae seen that leddy, in this place too !' 

" * What leddy V she asked. 

" ' The leddy wha gae me thae red berries.' 

" * Will she come again V said the little one. 

" * I dinna ken,' I repUed ; and then (for I was seven 
years of age) began to reason with myself, and try 
to account, in a childish way indeed, for all the thick- 
coming and perplexing fancies which crowded upon me. 

" While thus meditating, or rather bewildering my- 
self, we walked on, and came to a small green gate, 
which we found half-open; and passing forward, we 
entered a long walk of hlbert-trees, neatly trimmed and 
gravelled, and closely hedged on each side. We pro- 
ceeded a great way, at least the way appeared long to 
me, till at length arriving at an opening to the left, we 
saw a white horse feeding in a field, obtaininfrthe view 
of him in a place where there was a break m the row 
of filberts. 
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** The horse had his back to us when I first espied him, 
and it immediately occurred to me, that, if I could see 
his forehead, I should find that he had something pecu- 
liar about his brow. With this view I called to him. 
He started at the voice, and, turning round, I saw, with 
astonishment, a very remarkable black spot which en- 
circled one eye, and gave the animal an appalling ap- 
pearance in the apprehension of a little child. Aly and 
I were both startled, but from different causes, when the 
horse turned towards us, and in so doing, advanced his 
head in the direction in which we stood ; and Aly, 
screaming, pulled me forward, while I said, ' How odd ! 
I ken'd he had a black spot on his face! This is a 
strange place.' 

**My young companion, then only four years old, 
could not enter into my feelings at this time ; they 
were far too refined and abstruse for my little gipsy 
sister, and indeed such as I could make little of myself. 
But we were to go on as far as the gravel walk would 
take us till we should find a house ; and whatever other 
bad habits we might have acquired, disobedience to our 
dear mammy was not one of them. 

** Soon after we had left the place where we had seen 
the horse, the gravel walk took a sudden turn, and we 
pursued our way, till a root-house, opening its hospita- 
ble mouth wide before us, invited us in ; and the tempta- 
tion being strong, we turned in, though a little out of 
the gravel walk, and looked round with admiration on 
the various grotesque settees and arm-chairs, formed 
of roots of trees, fixed round the root- house. 'Nice I 
nice !' said little Aly, to whose gipsy taste this root* 
house probably had peculiar charms. 

** But though I heard her exclamation, I was by far 
too much astonished to answer her. It seemed to my 
bewildered fancy that every chair and couch was filled 
with imaginary figures, all well known and familiar to 
my fancy : an old man in a wig, a lady, — a pretty lady, 
— a pleasant gentleman, a thin, spare, elderly spinster, 
and a rosy young servant-maid, all appeared in a kind 
of vision to me in this place ; all seated with the excep- 
tion of the servant, on some one or other of the rustic 
seats, and all, as I fancied, looking kindly at me. I 
rubbed my eyes again, and thought that it must have 
been in a dream that I had seen all this. 

" The hut was laid with pretty coloured pebbles, which 

Vol. VII.— P 
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had attracted the eyes of Aly. She had sat down, and 
was gathering some of the gayest in her apron. * Bon- 
nie ! bonnie !' slie said, as she picked out one and 
another, and called me to look at some which had par- 
ticularly attracted her attention. These were of a dark 
blue, round and polished, and having a ridge of white on 
one side. 

"*0, Aly!' I exclaimed, as soon as I saw them, 4 
used to ca' them beans !' And then the idea entered 
my head, ' When did I think they were beans ? I have 
not seen such stones for a lang time, but I am sure I 
used to ca' them beans ; could I ever have been in that 
place afore V and my little brain was perfectly bewil- 
dered again. 

*' When Aly had gathered as many of these beans as 
she thought proper, we left the root house, and con- 
tinued our progress, till, being puzzled by the gravel 
walk branching out in two places, we chose the left, 
and found ourselves in a very neat kitchen-garden, 
where the gravel walk suddenly breaking off, we beheld 
extended before us a long straight path planted with 
chamomile, at the end of which was an arbour of lattice 
work shaded by an ash- tree, the work in front of the 
arbour representing a pointed arch surmounted by a 
cross. * There's lavender by that bower,' I said, * and 
bunches of keys, Aly ; I think so. Come and see.' 

" We went trotting with our bare feet over the chamo- 
mile ; and there indeed, near the arbour, was a bed of 
lavender, but the keys were not to be found. The long 
pods, however, which hung in clusters from the ash- 
tree, attracted my attention, and I said, * O, Aly, thae 
things are the keys ; I used to say they were keys :' 
and 1 gathered some to give her. 

" * But when did I call them keysV was the next idea; 
* and when did I see this arbour ? and why did 1 think of 
lavender when I saw this arbour 1 Did I ever come 
here when I was a wee laddie 1 Did mammy bring me 
here V and 1 gave up the mystery as inexplicable, though 
I do not suppose that either of these words at that time 
presented themselves to my mind. 

^^ While standing in the arbour, which was in an ele- 
vated situation, we looked across the garden, and dis- 
cerned the slated roof of a house. I instantly under- 
stood that this must be the house whither we had been 
directed to bend our steps ; so, taking the gentle Aly's 
hand, I led her back over the chamomile, retraced that 
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part of the gravel walk which led to the part where it 
branched off, and then pursuing the other direction, soon 
came in view of a handsome white house, having many 
windows, and on the ground-floor a parlour opening with 
folding-doors into the garden. 

" At the sight of the house, I was forcibly seized with 
a recurrence of my gipsy habits, and I began to con- 
sider what story I was to tell the inhabitants of the 
mansion in order to excite their interest. 

" With this view, I endeavoured to throw an air of 
suff*ering into my face, and told Aly that, while I begged, 
she was to whine and greet. 

" While thus setting ourselves in order to act our 
parts, a sweet voice, accompanied by the notes of a 
guitar, reached our ears from the open folding-doors ; 
and I heard these words distinctly, being part of an an- 
cient ballad — 

' TliB mother wept her baby dear, 
And moum'd his wretched doom 

And envied her whose infant fair 
Sleeps sweetly in the tomb.' 

" The verse being finished, the voice ceased, and then 
recommenced ; on which we crept forward, and stood 
where w^ could see the whole apartment. It was such 
a room as exceeded in magnificence any thing I had seen 
for some years. There were crimson curtains, and pic- 
tures in gilt frames, and fine wainscotings and carvings ; 
and, what attracted me more than all, a pretty pale lady, 
sitting on a sofa, all alone, playing on a guitar, and sing- 
ing in such sweet tones as I thought I had never heard 
before. She had tears in her eyes, and they perhaps 
dimmed her sight ; for although we stood before her, 
she did not seem to see us : and thus it often happens, I 
have since thought, that sorrow blinds our eyes, and 
prevents us from seizing the consolations held forth to 
us by a merciful Providence. At length, however, I 
broke in upon her song by beginning to use the means 
which I had been taught for touching the hearts of those 
of whom I hoped to obtain charity, being followed by 
little Aly, who whined in one key, while I moaned and 
pleaded in another. — * Please, glide leddy, please to grant 
your charity : twa wee orphans, no tasted a bit o' bread 
the day : mammy dead, daddy dead, travelled a lang, lang 
viray, naebody to tak care o^ us, cauld nights, rain, nae 
claeths to cover us/ 
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** Such was tho burden of our tale ; and perhaps no 
romance writer of the sixteenth century ever heaped 
wonder upon wonder, and misery upon misery, more 
prodi^ly than 1 did : for, my dear grandchildren, yon 
may have already perceived, that though only seven 
years old, my intellects were not in a state of inaction. 

*'The pretty lady looked up when she heard our 
voices, started, laid down her guitar, and seemed in 
the act of flying from the room, as if unable to bear the 
fight of children, when, before she could effect her es- 
cape, a large spaniel came out of the hall-door, prepared 
to bark most furiously : when, having uttered one or 
two preparatory growls, he suddenly changed his tone, 
came bounding forward, overturned little Aly in his 
course, and almost did the same by me, though evidently 
with the most friendly intentions ; for he seemed hardly 
to know how to express his joy, which he demonstrated 
by such gambols, that my poor little Aly, who lay 
sprawling on the gravel, perfectly shrieked with terror. 

** It was impossible for the pretty lady to hear the 
cries of the poor gipsy baby without being moved. She 
turned hastily, and was the first to lift her up, when it 
was found that her hands and arms had been so grazed 
by the sharp gravel that they were streaming with 
blood. Her bare knee, unprotected by her ragged pet- 
ticoat, was also covered with blood, which trickled in 
various streams down to her foot. She had ceased to 
cry ; for an old white-headed gardener, who had sud- 
denly appeared from behind some thicket, had called 
away the great dog, and stood on the nearest corner of 
the grass-plot, patting him, and looking eagerly at me. 
A number of female servants, headed by a respectable 
matron, appeared at the same time coming out from the 
hall-door, and uttering such exclamations as commonly 
proceed from the mouths of waiting-gentlewomen when 
under alarm. 

** In the mean time, the lady had raised the little girl, 
and was looking with terror on her crimsoned limbs, 
calling on the housekeeper to hasten to the child's help, 
and praying that the little creature might not be seri- 
ously injured, her tears at the same time pouring fast 
f^om her eyes, while I, in extreme alarm, had severe^f 
increased the pain of my beloved Aly, by trying^ to wipe 
away the blood from her arm with a corner of my coane 
gacket. 
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** A shriek from Aly, and a loud exclamation from the 
females present, made me desist : on which 1 burst into 
tears, clasped my arms round my little sister, and sitting 
down on the ground, drew her upon my lap ; in whicfi 
attitude we literally (not poetically) mingled our tears, 
for Aly nestled her little face against mine, and sobb^ 
aloud. 

"It seems that the pretty lady could not bear this, 
but ran back into the parlour, where, leaning her head 
against the window-frame, her agony was audible, and 
she exclaimed, in great agitation, 'Bring some oint- 
ment : bind up those dimpled limbs ; the very sight of 
them, bleeding as they are, wrings and tortures my 
heart. Oh those dimpled hands ! that baby foot ! that 
innocent eye ! those gentle tears !' 

" ' Be easy, madam, be easy,' said the housekeeper, 
who had despatched her maidens for linen and ointment^ 
' the child is not materially hurt. Lie still, my little 
one, and let me pick out the pebbles ; and don't yon 
shake and tremble so : it is your brother who holds you : 
we won't hurt you. The naughty dog is gone ; and I 
will see if I can't find some sugared bread and butter by- 
and-by.' 

" The maids had now returned with the ointment, and 
the housekeeper began her operations with as much 
tenderness as she would have used to her master's 
child. 

*' * Ask them who they are,' said the lady, in a tone 
of interest. 

** * And who are you, my little man V said the house- 
keeper. * How came you here V 

'* I had a ready tale to tell about mammy and daddy 
being dead, and granny only left, and granny gane awa, 
and naebody to tak care o' Aly and me, and sleepin' in 
woods, and gatherin' berries to eat. 

***A strange story,' said the housekeeper, looking 
hard at me, * and not likely in this Christian country. 
Are you telling the truth, little boy V 

" While she thus spoke, the old gardener had drawi^ 
near, and was bending his ear in deep attention. 

" ' Have you no parish V said the housekeeper. 

** I hardly understood the question, and made no an- 
swer. 

** ' Ask them when their parents died,' said the lady, 
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who eyed us very attentively, and seemed deeply inter- 
ested in what was passing. 

'* * Do you remember your daddy and mammy, my 
boyr 

" * Daddy die on the straw,' replied Alice, for I had 
whispered to her to speak, knowing what answer she 
would make, as she had always been used to call Lang 
Tam by that title. 

" * And you saw him die V said the old gardener. 

" * Mammy put him in a pit,' she answered. 

" ' Then you remember your mammy V said the gar- 
dener. 

" ' Oh, yes ; mammy will come by-and-by,' she an- 
swered. 

" * Why, this little lad here said she had died long 
ago !' 

" * She ca's her granny mammy,' I answered. 

" ' Well, that may be,' replied the gardener : * but I 
reckon, as is the custom with many of your tribe, that 
you can tell lies, my young gentleman.' 

" * Don't speak harshly to him, Robert,' said the house- 
keeper : * at any rate, such poor wandering babes are 
to be pitied. And look you here, Robert, there is a 
pebble got into the skin, and I can't see to pick it out.' 

" * Let me try my hand,' replied the gardener ; and 
while thus engaged, the housekeeper endeavoured to di- 
vert the child's attention. And for this purpose, seeing 
her apron tied up in a corner, she said, * And what have 
you got here, little one 1 — bits of bread V 

" * Beans, ma'am — bonnie blue beans !' replied Aly, 
with alacrity, lifting up her head ; * nice blue beans !' 

** ' Will you show them to me 1' said the good-natured 
housekeeper. 

" Aly untied the corner of her apron, and showed the 
pebbles. 

" * Beans !' exclaimed the housekeeper ; * why, they 
are pebbles !' 

" * Blue pebbles,' cried the old gardener. ' And who 
told you that they were beans 1 Speak, child, speak !' 

" * It was me, it was me,' I cried : * dinna be angry ; I 
used to ca' such stanes beans, and I told Aly they were 
beans.' 

" * And who taught you to call them beans V exclaimed 
the old man, looking quite wild. 

" ' O, dinna be angry, dinna be angry,' I replied ; and 
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I held Aly closer to me, and we both renewed our 
scarcely dried-up tears. 

" The lady then coming forward said, * Don't frighten 
him ; let him speak. Tell me, dear little boy, who 
taught you to call those pebbles beans 1 O, do speak !' 
she added. 

" * Naebody, leddy,' I said, * naebody ; I used to do it.' 

" ' Used to do it ! when 1 O, when V 

" A gentleman at that moment appeared, coming along 
the walk, and inquired what we were all about, and 
whom his lady had got there ? But no one took any no^ 
tice of his questions, for they were too busy with me. 

" ' Dear little boy,' said the lady, * tell us who you are ; 
don't tell any untruths ; we will be kind to you ; we 
will not do you any harm ; do speak !' 

" * But you'll tak' Aly awa',' I said. 

" ' No, never, never ; we will never take Aly away. 
Here, here,' she said, * here is money, — one, two, three, 
four, five shillings : only say who you are. Do you re- 
member your mother, your father, the place where you 
were born V 

" * No,' I said ; ' but dinna part me frae Aly gin I tell 
the truth.' 

♦* * We will not, we will not, never, never,' said the 
lady : and, turning to the gentleman, *0h, my love,' she 
said, * help me to examine this boy, for I am unable to 
control my feelings.' 

" * You frighten him,' repUed the gentleman, who 
seemed little less agitated than his wife. * My little 
man, do tell us who you are.' 

" ' I dinna ken,' I said, gathering alarm from the agi- 
tation I read in every face : * but you winna tak' My 
away gin I tell the truth ; you winna put me in jail V 

" * No,' replied the gentleman ; * I will never take the 
baby from you ; and I will give you a golden guinea, to 
buy you a new coat, if you will tell me the truth.' 

" * And ye winna hurt mammy V 

" * No, no,' said the gentleman. 

" * For she taud me to tell ye,' I added. 

" ' What did she tell you to say V 

" * That it wasna her that stole the young eagle frae 
his nest.' 

" The lady shrieked aloud on hearing this, and threw 
herself on the sofa. This circumstance renewed my 
terror, and 1 augured every thing terrible from the agi- 
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lation of every face. I sprang on my feet, and with i 
strength superior to my own, dragged Alice with me. 
The gentleman followed me, seized my arm, and spoke, 
but with such an excess of agitation that, my terror 
being still increased, 1 remembered the old gipsy's last 
eidiortation, * Gin the warst come to the warst, show 
the leddy the charm, and bid her open it.' 

** * Now,' I thought, ' is the time for the use of my 
charm.' Instantly I set down Aiy, who clmig round my 
waist, and breaking the chain from my neck, ' There, 
sir, there,' I said ; ' show this to the pretty leddy— bat 
no, I'll gie it her mysel', gin ye'U promise no to hurt 
Aly.' 

** * No, I never, never will,' said the gentleman. 
' What is it you have to give me V 

** ' I'll no gie it to you : mammy bade me gie it to 
the pretty leddy, and I'll do her bidding,' I said, sturdily. 

** The lady had followed us ; she was near to us ; she 
extended her hand. I placed the little greasy bag in 
her white palm, and bade her open it, in full assurance 
that it would set all things right. 

'^ There was a momentary delay from no one having 
a pair of scissors ; but I produced a pocket-knife,— my 
greatest treasure. The bag was ripped open, and my 
golden clasps appeared, wrapped in a remnant of a linen 
shirt, on which was marked, at full length, the name of 
George Adolphus Willoughby — that name so loved, so 
long and deeply lamented. 

*' * My God ! my God !' exclaimed the lady, looking 
towards heaven ; * did I not think it V and as she spoke, 
the tokens fell from her hand, and she sunk insensible 
in the arms of her female servants. 

^* Yet she was little heeded by the gentleman, the 
housekeeper, and the gardener, who, gathering round 
me, quite overpowered me, not by their questions, but 
their close inspection. * There should be a ihole be- 
neath the knee,' said one, stripping up my rags. ' And 
the ears having no awkward lobes, but rounded off,' 
said another. ' And on the back, between the shoulders, 
a strawberry-mark,' added a third. And I verily feared 
that, among them, I should be pulled to pieces. : It was 
in vain for me to set myself in an attitude of defence. 

''This extraordinary scene continued till full confirma- 
tion of my identity was admitted, and my father (for 
such was the gentleman), bursting into tears, acknow« 
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I lodged and proclaimed his son returned. ' My son ! my 
I lost one !' he said ; * behold your father, your mother, 
f your home ! Long, long have we wept for you ; but 
i, this moment repays us for years of misery.' 

*' I had a quick conception for my years, and at once 
took in all that I was desired to understand. But, faith* 
ful to my affections, I withdrew myself in a manner 
which at the moment he might thirik cold, and falling 
on my knees before him, directing Aly to do the same, 
* Then, if I'm your laddie, sir,' I said, * will you mind 
your promise 1 will you never tak me awa frae my wee 
Aly 1 may we live thegither, and never, never gae awa 
frae ane anither 1 I canna gang awa frae Aly, puir wee 
Aly !' and, bursting into tears, I embraced her as we 
knelt together. 

•* My mother (for you will not doubt that the pretty 
lady was my mother), who had sunk only for a few sec- 
onds under the pressure of her feelings, appeared again 
at that moment ; and while receiving a confirmation of 
her best hopes, that I was really her son, from her most 
affectionate husband, she clasped both Aly and myself in 
her arms, and gave me every assurance I could desire 
that she would henceforth consider the little AUce as 
her daughter. 

"And who can describe the scene which followed 
when we returned to the house 1 How were my fea- 
tures examined and re-examined! what tears were 
shed ! what exclamations of joy ! what tumults among 
servants, tenants, and cottagers ! what ringing of bells 
and tuning of fiddles ! for my father set all the villagers 
to dance. What thanksgivings ! what shouts of praise ! 
what almsgivings! what a bustle among tailors and 
sempstresses ! what visitings from aunts, cousins, and 
cousins' cousins ! and all on account of the gipsy babies. 
For if I was the king of the revels, Aly was my chosen 
queen ; and I was much better pleased at seeing her 
dressed in cambric and lace, than I was with my own 
new suits, however neatly fitted to set me off to the 
best advantage. 

" Mrs. Jellicorse and old Robert, and, for that matter, 
the whole village, were trimmed off on the occasion ; 
and, as I have heard my father say, it took one revolu- 
tion of the sun before any one in the neighbourhood 
could descend into common life ; or, as my mother used 
to say, before she could repeat her prayers without such 
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bursts of tears as left her little power of saying any 
thing else than, * Thank God, thank God, thank God for 
all his kindness !' — a sort of prayer which, after all, 
may perhaps be as acceptable to Him that loves a thank- 
ful heart, as any other that man can devise, and one 
which will probably be in the greatest request when 
faith and hope shall be swallowed up in glory. 

" As months passed away, my parents had the satis- 
faction of finding that I was not irretrievably ruined by 
my gipsy life. My mother took unwearied pains in 
making me correct in speaking the truth, showing me 
the sin, folly, and shame of lying. With A ly she had 
little trouble ; for she evidenced from infancy a dispo- 
sition peculiarly amiable, and drank in greedily, through 
the Divine blessing, that spiritual nourishment which 
my dear mother imparted. I will not say how pretty 
she used to look, when, dressed like a little lady, she 
followed my mother about the house, or sat by her on 
the sofa employed with her needle. 

" But I must not enter into these matters," continued 
my grandfather ; " I am beginning to feel that I have 
held forth long enough. I am not going to give a long 
history of my life after I returned home. But one thing 
I must tell you — that, when I was about twelve years 
of age, and Aly nine, our ever-loved mammy appeared 
again, and that our parents were prepared to receive her 
with affection and gratitude. She was much broken 
down, and fairly confessed that she could never bring 
herself to give up her wandering habits till she felt those 
infirmities which rendered her unable to pursue them. 

*' My parents immediately provided a lodging for her 
in a cottage in the wood, compelled her to wear new 
and clean garments, and live what they called comfort- 
ably, but what she evidently did not quite relish : but, 
as she herself said, it w^as a hard matter to be tethered 
down, as she was, to lie under cover on a fine summer's 
night. 

*' She resided in this situation nearly two years ; dur- 
ing which, Aly and my mother visited her almost daily, 
and surely did their best to prevent her dying in igno- 
rance of her Saviour. Neither do I believe that their 
efforts for her soul's good were without effect ; for a few 
minutes before her death, she was heard to utter these 
words: *rm gaen a lang journey, but Ts set out wi' a 
gude heart, for I'll fmd a frien' at the end o' it ; and that 
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no through ony o' my ain gudp deeds, for they are owr 
muckle like the rags i' the whilk my wee Aly showed 
herself afore the laird's door : but I dinna doubt that I'll 
jQnd as gude acceptance as she did, though I canna plead 
the innocence under my rags as my wee ane was able 
to do.' 

** I could speak of many happy years spent after this 
with my dear parents, both of whom I hope to meet in 
glory. 

** And now, my beloved grandchildren, run and kiss 
your grandmother, and ask her to tell you how it hap- 
pens that some of you little rogues have eyes and hair 
as black as a raven's plume." 



END OF THE GIPSY BABES. 
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THE BASKET-MAKER. 



If my reader is not disposed to descend into lowly 
life I would advise him not to read my little book, al- 
though I could promise him that I will not introduce 
him into any society which might give offence to his 
most refined and delicate feelings. 

I am a basket-maker by trade, and my dwelling for 
many years past has been on the road between London 
and Hackney. When I first established myself there, 
my house, though built on a line with those on either 
side fronting the road, was so distinct from every other, 
that one must have called aloud indeed before one 
could have made a neighbour hear, even in the stillest 
hour of night ; behind my house was all open field, and 
our little garden was never at that time deprived of the 
rays of the sun by the shadows of other houses ; truly 
it was a pleasant spot then, and is well enough at tHis 
time ; and I love it the more because it was there that 
I brought my dear Aly, only three days after our mar- 
riage, for I fetched her from the country as far off as 
Bulmarsh-heath in Berkshire ; and it was there, too, 
where all my babies, to the number of seven, first saw 
the light, and from whence two passed in their tender 
infancy into the arms of their blessed Saviour ; it was 
there, too, that my wife gently led me from a state of 
spiritual death into the light of everlasting life ; — not 
that I should say that she did this in her own strength, 
— that would indeed be asserting too much even of the 
best of wives, — but that she was made the means, in 
the hands of a higher power ; and blessed indeed are 
those who are thus employed ! And truly she had a 
weary work with me for some years, for I had a mighty 
notion of my own wit and wisdom, and a very mean one 
of that of other people, especially of women in general ; 
an opinion which I had got from observing too much of 
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the vanity and levity of many young girls in the streets, 
and the houses of my acquaintance, l^ing little incliiied 
to look inwards, and see the follies of my own heart. 
Yet, to speak as the world would speak, 1 was never a 
bad husband ; I never drank, or spent money on mjrself 
unnecessarily ; I kept a regular account of my incomings 
and outgoings, and if I was not always as kind and 
tender to Aly as I onght to have been, considering how 
much she deserved of me, yet I loved her dearly, and 
that with an invariable constancy. 

My house was small, having the shop and the kitchen 
on the ground-floor, and as many rooms on the first and 
second floor. When we had been in it about a year, an 
opportunity offered for us to take a respectable lodger, 
an old lady, who had known my wife from a babe; and 
it was then for the first time that we incurred a debt, 
and ran ourselves out as much as fifty pounds in buying 
furniture, and some other little expenses attending on 
the birth of our first-born, James, which happened near 
about that period. By dint of hard labour and much 
self-denial we brought the fifty down to forty in a few 
months ; but for three years after that the debt fluctu- 
ated between thirty and forty, being sometimes down 
as low as thirty, and then up again to near forty ; and 
we could only keep up our credit by shifting this debt 
from one shoulder to another, as it were, and by run- 
ning up bills in one quarter while endeavouring to pay 
them off in another. 

Trade at that time was rather at a stand-still, and, as 
I have often thought on reflecting on the subject, had 
we not happened to take the lady in when we did, we 
should never have been able to muster the money for 
our rent ; but what she paid us assisted us greatly in 
this particular, and yet the great debt hui^f like a weight 
of iron on my heart, and often made me break out in 
murmurs against Providence, which impiety on my part 
always brought my wife to tears. 

"Oh! Joseph, Joseph," she would say, "whatever 
you do, if you love me, if you love your children, utter 
not a word against your heavenly Father. Look round 
you ; where can your eye rest but upon tokens of the 
Divine love 1 And then, ray dear husband, if you con- 
sider these tokens, as they truly are, the earnest of 
those eternal, invisible, and all-glorious mercies which 
God the Son has procured by lus death for those who 
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are brought to love him ; surely your complaints would 
be changed into songs of praise, and your tears be 
turned into smiles/' 

Sometimes, when she would argue thus with me, I 
was brute enough to answer roughly, and again I would 
be sullen, and take up my hat and walk out at the door ; 
nevertheless, her words were not lost upon me, no, they 
sank deep into my heart ; neither did they fail of their 
purpose, according to the beautiful words of the prophet, 
Isaiah Iv. 10, 11 : "For as the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater ; so shdl my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth : it shall not return unto me void ; but it shsdl 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it." 

But perhaps you will wonder, my friends, how an 
humble basket-maker's wife could find words to express 
herself so truly and so beautifully on such deep matters 
as my Aly did, and especially could you but know what a 
plain, unpresuming, simple person she was ; but He that 
^was her teacher is a divine one, and who can set a limit 
to the power of such a teacher 1 

However, although my Aly thus continually encour- 
aged me to look upward with hope, nay, with assurance, 
that all would be well with us and with our children in 
the end, yet the weight of our debt hung upon my 
spirits, and we were put to many shifts, and had to 
endure many privations. At these I used oftentimes to 
grumble, but I do not know that I ever recollect one 
word of complaint ever proceeding from the mouth of 
my dear wife L^d she would often say to me, after we 
had dined on pMltoes and a little slice of butter, ** See, 
Joseph, how well our little ones look," for we had two 
by that time; **and think how many poor creatures, 
better than ourselves, have their whole living on worse 
food than this." 

But I was unbelieving still. At length, I remember, 
we had had a hard winter, and on Easter-eve we were 
exceedingly short of money, yet I was very urgent with 
my wife to buy plums for a pudding the next day. 

**We can do without a pudding, Joseph," she an- 
swered ; '* we shall have a bit of meat to mark the day 
let us wait for the pudding till another year." 
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" And what for 1" I asked ; " have not I waited year 
after year for better times, and are we not just where 
we were 1" 

She got up as I spoke, taking up the babe who lay in 
her arms, and reaching the Bible from the shelf, pointed 
out these words to me. Psalm xxxvii. 7, " Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him." 

" It's what I can't do," I answered. She burst into 
tears on this, and her face dropped upon that of the 
babe, and she was quite agitated and convulsed, as it 
were, by her sobs. 

Aly was not a woman who gave way to tears on all 
occasions ; I was therefore the more moved at this, and 
said, " Why, what have I done or said to trouble you 
so 1 Come, cheer up — I did not mean to say any thing 
unkind." 

" Nor did you," she answered, " as far as related to 
me, for you are as good a husband as woman ever had; 
but it seemed to me, when you said you could not wait 
upon God, that there was a death-blow to all my hopes. 
What prosperity, Joseph, I ask," she added, raising her 
head, and fixing her gentle yet sorrowful eyes fully upon 
me, " what prosperity can be looked for in that house 
where the master acknowledges that he cannot trust 
his God ? Oh ! Joseph, dear Joseph, I would rather 
have reason to believe that your heart was converted to 
your God than receive the forty pounds down on my 
hand, to pay the debts which hang so heavy on my 
heart." 

I looked at her as if she had uttered sqme words in 
an unknown tongue : and in very deed her language was 
an unknown one to me ; for although each word was 
intelligible, I could no more participatein or compre- 
hend the sentiment she meant to convdf^dJi a babe of 
a 'year old ; however, I made no answer, but went out 
of the kitchen to shut up the shop, and 4ken taking up 
my hat walked out of the house, taking my way towards 
the fields. 

The moon was then quite young, and the air was soft 
and balmy ; there were stars innumerable in the heavens; 
it was a glorious night : but there was a thorn in my 
breast, — I felt more than commonly sad, and yet I could 
not describe what sort of sorrow it was wherewith I 
was exercised. 

Was it worldly sorrow, and the dread of the effects 
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of my debts ] or was it that Aly had at length prevailed 
(by the Divine blessing) to make me see that I was an 
ungrateful, unbelieving being, one who received the 
good things of this life without thankfulness, and was 
ready to quarrel with Providence when things did not 
turn out just to my wishes? At any rate, there was 
that evening a change working in my mind, my thoughts 
tumbling and tossing within me like a boiling ocean ; I 
was angry with my God, angry with my wife, and more 
angry with myself, and from time to time I broke out in 
audible murmurs against the decrees and arrangements 
of Providence ; for I could not understand God's deal- 
ings with man, and wickedly and arrogantly thought 
that if I were in the place of the Supreme Being, and 
possessed of his power, I would order things very dif- 
ferently ; — fool that I was, that I could not understand 
even that which may be known of him by his works 
and word ; for, as I was afterward assisted to see,^ he 
ever is taking those measures with the human race 
which will in the end produce the most mighty sum of 
human fehcity ; and although he sometimes seems to 
cause grief, yet it is upon the same principle on which 
a father allows his rebellious boy to dip his fingers into 
a burning candle, in order that he may learn to dread 
the power of the consuming element on another occa- 
sion. Thus are we permitted to suffer evil, and to know 
our own weakness and depravity by sad and painful ex- 
perience, in order that we may learn to choose the 
good and eschew the evil ; and when fully convinced, 
by the Divine blessing, of our own insufficiency, he 
unites us with himself, and makes our case as sure and 
fast for ever as his own throne of glory. 

But all this had hitherto been dark and incomprehen- 
sible to me, altll^i^gh my wife had endeavoured to state 
it to me times without number ; nevertheless her labours 
were not to be lost, through the Divine mercy towards 
my unworthy self; and, as I said before, I felt that night, 
as I paced up and down the fields at the back of my 
house, such a stirring within me, as if all the thoughts, 
evil or otherwise, which had ever crossed my mind, 
were rising in opposition against each other. One mo- 
ment I was for going to the ale-house, and drowning my 
troubles in liquor ; then I was for making a merit to 
myself with my God on church-going and strictness of 
life ; then I was for giving up my house, selling my 
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furniture, and enlisting as a soldier ; then would I ff 
home, and ask my wife to pray for me ; any thinf»ii 
short, but consenting to throw myself unconditioiudly 
and in my own person on Christ, my Lord and brother; 
and thus my mind worked, till at length a thing hap- 
pened to me which had not happened for years before, 
— I burst into a violent flood of tears, and quite sobbed 
again, and the feeling which followed was the sweetest 
1 ever remember ; 1 can only describe it bv saying that 
1 can fancy it was something like that which inspired 
these words in the prodigal son : — ** I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son," — accordingly, being inspired hf 
this warm and tender feeling, I hastened home, and let- 
ting myself into the shop by the pass-key, 1 heard my 
wile's voice as she sat on the rocking-chair by the 
kitchen-fire lulline our little Aly to sleep; she was 
singing a hymn ; her tones were sad ; yet I thought I 
had never heard sweeter in my hfe, and the words 
were — 
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Oh ! God, our help in ages past. 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home." 



I stood awhile in the shop, and it bein^ dark where I 
was, I saw her distinctly as the light flickered from the 
fire on her gentle face. I then stepped silently into 
the kitchen, — for I felt like one full of shame for former 
offences, and yet hardly knowing how to express my- 
self,— and sitting down opposite to her, I said, "Aly, 
dear, you are right, we will not have^he pudding to- 
morrow, and I canH say but I am sorry that I said those 
words which I did,*' adding, "Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief" 

Were I the finest of writers, which I am not, being 
but a moderate scribe, although I received an education 
much above my pretensions, I shouM* despair of de- 
scribing the sweet, bright look which my wife gaye me 
as I uttered these last words. It was a look whicl^ 
however, I shall never forget to my dying day; and yet 
from that time for some weeks I continued very low, 
and my appetite failed so entirely that my vrife was 
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alarmed, and would have me send for a doctor, but I 
put her off; it was, however, during that period that I 
vi^as led really to pray, and to lift up my heart to God 
while I was at work. 

Thus things went on till the week before Easter, at 
which time the good lady on our first floor was taken 
so ill, and required so much attention, that we were 
obliged to call in the assistance of the daughter of a 
neighbour, whom I had always thought to be a very 
honest and respectable woman ; this girl accordingly 
came backward and forward, sometimes holding the in- 
fant, and sometimes waiting on the lady, and she pleased 
us very well. The lady, however, began to get better 
on the Thursday, and on the Saturday morning, while I 
was in the shop, a penny-post letter, dated from the 
Castle and Falcon, in the city, was put into my hand. 
It was a rare thing with me to receive a letter, and my 
hand trembled as I opened it ; neither was I less uneasy 
when I had read it throughout, for it was signed by a 
name 1 did not recollect, and requested my presence at 
the above-mentioned inn some time during the day. 

Without saying a word of the letter to my wife, I di- 
rected her to mind the shop, saying, I was going out 
for a short time ; and having staid only to put on my 
best coat and hat, hastened to the appointed place ; but 
what was my astonishment when arrived at the Castle 
and Falcon, to find the business on account of which 
the gentleman had written to me. 

It was to pay me down on the hand the sum of thirty- 
six pounds, which had been left to me by a very distant 
relation, who had died about four weeks past, and the 
sum had been intrusted to his especial care, as he had 
seen me when a stripling, and had had a regard for my 
father. The gentleman knew me immediately, and 
brought himself very speedily to my recollection ; but 
he could not so easily make me comprehend the bless- 
ing, — for I must call it one, — which awaited me ; and 
when he did at length make me understand it, he had 
something to do to bring me to my sober senses, so 
overcome was 1 with joy. At length, however, he 
counted down the money in two five pound bank-notes, 
and the rest in hard cash ; and having taken my receipt, 
though my hand trembled so I could scarcely write my 
name, he gave me a yellow canvass bag to put the 
money in, and directed me to hide it about my persoUf 
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where it would not be easily detected by those ligbt* 
fiiifren'd folks who are so busy about town. He also 
walked with me to the Exchange, for he saw that I was 
beside myself, :ind put nie into a stage, which soon set 
me down at my own door, at the price only of a shil- 
ling. My wife was in the shop when the coach stopped, 
and saw me get out ; poor thing, how perplexed she 
looked ; but I came in, and shutting the door behind me, 
"Aly!'' I said, *' now indeed is our time for thanking 
God ; do not be frightened," 1 added, for she was look- 
ing hard in my face, seeing that in it which she could 
not understand ; " let us praise God together. Could 1 
ever have doubted the goodness of God ! 1 am a richer 
man by thirty-six pounds than I was two hours ago;" 
then striking my hand upon the place where the bag 
lay near my heart, I led the way, all trembling as I was, 
up to a roon next to our own, which was at the top of 
the house, and there I told her all that had happened, 
showing her the bag, and counting out the money to 
her. 

The first feelings of the poor woman on hearing this 
news led lier to weep and sob like one hysterical, so 
that I was glad that 1 had brought her out of hearing; 
and then to fall on her knees, to thank her God, in 
which expression of thankfulness I failed not to unite 
with her; and then hearing the child crying below, we 
locked up the treasure in an old carved chest where my 
wife kept her linen, and came down to dinner, which 
was just ready. 

Anne Rouse, the neighbour's daughter of whom I 
spoke above, was in and out all dinner time, therefore 
my wife and I did not feel ourselves at liberty to un- 
burthen our minds by speaking of the blessings which 
had been thus suddenly showered upon us, and cus- 
tomers coming in immediately after dinner, I was busy 
for as much as two hours ; but at the end of that time, 
when the shop was clear, Aly came to me with the 
babe in her arms, and a bundle of small papers tied up 
together in her hand. 

"I have been up, Joseph," she said, "and fetched 
down the unpaid bills ; and I have been reckoning them 
up ; they come to thirty-eight pounds ten, and all is 
owing to persons close round about us. Now, will you 
oblige me so far — will you put your hat on, and take the 
money this very night, and pay all we owe 1 There is 
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thirty-six pounds in the bag, God be praised !" she added, 
" and perhaps two pounds in the till, — and I could, at a 
push, borrow a few shillings from our good lady above- 
stairs. Now, do oblige me, Joseph ; do go this night, 
and then to-morrow, with the Divine permission, with 
what light spirits shall we hail the happy and holy 
morning ! Dear Joseph, grant me only this favour." 

" What is the woman in such a hurry for ?" I replied. 
'* Why, Aly, I have been thinking that it would answer 
much better to lay out this money, or part of the money, 
in materials for our work, rather than to — " 

She interrupted me; "It is not ours, Joseph," she 
said, " while we owe it to others. If it were only in a 
worldly point of view, think what credit we should get 
among our neighbours by this act of justice ; and then 
when our heavenly Father has been so good — so won- 
derfully good — as to put it in our power to relieve our- 
selves of the burthen of debt which has long lain* so 
heavily on our hearts, would it not be tempting him if 
we refused to use his gift for the purpose which he no 
doubt intended I" 

*' But, Aly, you need not tell me," I answered, " that 
the debt has lain heavily on your mind ; you have never 
shown me that it did." 

" Have not 1 1" replied Aly, with the tears in her 
bright eye. "Ah, Joseph!" she added, "have I not 
worked and denied myself every thing I could possibly 
spare ; and should 1 have done this had I not felt the 
burthen 1" and again she pleaded, and pleaded even with 
tears, that I would go out immediately and pay the bills, 
until other customers came in to cut short the dialogue. 

At six o'clock, and not before, the shop being empty, 
Aly called me in to tea, and then commenced her en- 
treaties again, with an earnestness and pertinacity I had 
never before witnessed in her. 

It has always been a habit of mine (and I believe it is 
that of most husbands when there is any little family 
dispute) to become more loud and decisive in their 
tones and expressions of denial, in proportion as they 
feel their resolutions giving way ; in accordance with 
which custom, when I began to feel that my wife was 
right and that I was wrong, I thundered out the follow- 
ing words : " I wish, woman, you would let me manage 
my own affairs ; the money is safe enough in the great 
chest) and there^ at all events, it shall be till Monday^ 
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and then I shall consider what I shall do with it ; M 

you and the children must be put into mourning, and 
that, with a full suit of black for me, will take sefen 
pounds at the very least out of the thirty-six/* 

My wife made no answer to this ; but geiiing up in 
haste went to the door which opens on the stair-foot, 
and there started back as persons do who are suddenly 
met by one they did not expect. The person who en- 
countered her was Anne Rouse, brin^png down the tea- 
things from the lady ; my wife's eyes were full of tears, | 
and her face much flushed, and not desiring that the girl 
should have any idea that there had been any thing hke 
a matrimonial dispute between her and me (for such 
things are never creditable in any line of life), she turned 
as suddenly from the stair-foot, and ran out into the 
garden, where I saw her rub her hand across her eyes, 
at the same time picking a rose, and pressing it against 
them, in order that it might impart somewhat of its 
balmy coolness to their burning lids. 

I looked after her ; I saw this action ; my heart was 
touched ; I snatched up the bills, and, while the girl was 
busy in some other direction, ran up to the chest, 
brought down the money, and having emptied the tiU, 
ran out, and so well performed my wife*s behests, that 
at the end of two hours, for so long I was out, 1 came 
back with my yellow bag entirely emptied of its gold 
and bank-notes, and containing nothing but three papers 
of halfpence, worth one shilling each, which one ot my 
creditors had given me in change for want of silver, the 
horrible bills against me having been exchanged into so 
many receipts beautifully stamped and duly signed ; and 
although I had taken every farthing out of the till before 
1 had gone out, I was not penniless; for besides the 
halfpence in the bag, I had received several small pres- 
ents by way of discount (though I could not have asked 
such considerations), to the amount of three or four shil- 
ling, from my several creditors. 

When I arrived at home, 1 found the shop shut, and 
the windows closed ; and having let myself in with my 
key, I walked into the kitchen, where I found my wife 
all alone busy with her needle ; but there was something 
of apprehension on her countenance as she looked up to 
me, and an expression on her features as if she would 
have asked me where I had been. " There, Aly," I said, 
''there, I have done your bidding; there is the bag 
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empty of all but a few pence, and there are the receipts ; 
and here," 1 added, " here is all that is left of our store,** 
and I laid a few odd shillings on the table. The excel- 
lent woman looked at me for a moment, and then 
springing up, she threw her dear arms round my neck, 
and sobbed quite loud. 

" Oh ! Joseph, Joseph," she exclaimed, " now indeed 
am I happy ! now indeed is all right !" and she clasped 
her hands, and raised them up in an act of thanksgiving 
to Him from whom all blessings flow, calling the day a 
day of mercies, a day abounding with tokens and earnests 
of the Divine love ; for it was a common feeling of hers 
to take every temporal benefit as the earnest of others 
more glorious and more spiritual at a future day ; and 
so strong indeed was her faith that she receivedf every 
affliction in the same spirit, that is, as an act of love, 
though she would, at the same time, confess that these 
temporal chastisements were not agreeable to flesh and 
blood. 

It was that evening, for the first time, that I consented 
to read and pray with her before we went to bed, a cus- 
tom which, with God's blessing, I have been enabled to 
keep up from that period. 

Before I laid myself down in my bed, I threw the bag 
of halfpence into the chest, because it was heavy to 
carry in my pocket, and locked the box as usual, putting 
away the key. 

I awoke the following morning with the pleasant feel- 
ing that something had happened which had made me 
very happy ; and because we could not all leave the 
house, 1 took my little James in my arms to church in 
the morning, and after dinner my wife took the infant 
with her to the nearest place of worship. In the even- 
ing, when we had put our babes to bed, we took a turn 
together in our little garden, and I thought I had never 
before enjoyed so sweet a season in the society of my 
wife ; her talk was all of the nature of the feelings of 
our heavenly Father towards his people, which she 
made appear to me, and that from Scripture itself, to be 
all love, perfect love, intense love, even passing that of 
a mother for her first-born ; and I shall never forget two 
or three Scripture passages which she brought forward 
on that occasion, which passages have ever since ap- 
peared to me to be more beautiful and tender than any 
thing which man ever spoke or ever wrote : Isaiah xlix. 

Vol. VII.— Q 
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16, ** Can a woman forget her sucking child, that sbe 
vhould not have compassion on the son of her womb! 
yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.** John 
lii. 16, 17, '' For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in hia 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the worid ; 
but that the world through him might be saved.** 

This sweet conversation was broken up by a little 
sprinkling of rain and threatenings of a storm, which 
drove us into the house, and we were hardly in bed 
when it began to thunder, and soon afterward the rain 
drove against the window with a noise so loud as to 
awaken my wife ; but, as it continued to rain some time, 
we fell asleep again ; bat my wife, waking me again about 
three o'clock, told me that she had heard a noise some- 
what like a mouse or a cat in the next room, asking me, 
if by chance I had not shut the cat in ? We listened a 
while, but all beins: still, slept again. 

It was four o^clock when 1 awoke the next time, and 
the day was peeping; the rain had entirely ceased, but 
there was a fresh breeze, and now, as I lay awake, 1 
heard distinctly a door creaking on its hinges. 

I sprang up immediately, without waking my wife, 
and dressing myself speedily, went down stairs, merely 
thinking that the storm of last night might have forced 
open some door below ; and when I got into the kitchen 
1 found the door of a small pantry we had, which opened 
into the kitchen, and which I remembered to have locked 
as I went up to bed, swinging on its hinges, being con- 
tinually driven back against the wall by a strong breeze 
which entered in by a window of about four feet square, 
which was in the pantry ; on looking in I found this 
window, which also opened on hinges, wide open, and 
having one pane taken clean out ; this pane was handy 
to the hasp, and had been removed, no doubt, to let in a 
hand to open the hasp. 

I stood like one confounded for a moment, and then 
observed the marks of muddy steps upon the kitchen 
floor, and following these with my eye, they led straight 
across the kitchen to the stair-foot. 

** The rogues !" thought I, " who could thus have in- 
structed them in the secrets of the house !'* But I fol- 
lowed the track, and traced the miry footsteps all up the 
•tairs to the door of the inner room. 
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" Is it 80 !** thought I, still following on ; '* have they 
scented the gold and bank-notes ! but they would have 
spared themselves the trouble, no doubt, had they known 
that the birds are flown.'' The door of this room was un- 
latched ; I opened it softly, and behold, though it was not 
yet broad day, I saw that the chest was open, and, as I 
expected, the yellow bag was gone clean off. A pre- 
cious prize, to be sure, and one worth risking a man's life 
for indeed ! But nothing else was disturbed in the box. 
I am almost ashamed to say how this discovery affected 
me ; for I set to and laughed till my very sides ached ; but 
the feeling I think was a sort of nervous one, and I wa8» 
as it were, quite thrown off my balance by the idea of 
the narrow escape which I had had, of losing that very 
thirty-six pounds which were, under Providence, to bis 
the making of me ; and I should as surely have lost 
them as I lost the thirty-six penny pieces, if my wife 
had not urged me as she did to do the honest thing. 

But, as I say, there I stood and laughed, and laughed 
again, till I wakened my wife, who presently came to 
me, with her clothes thrown hastily on, inquiring with 
no small alarm what ailed me ? ''Do you see that, 
Aly 1" 1 said, pointing to the open chest ; ** the rogues 
were in here last night ; they got through the pantry 
window ; they have picked the lock, and have carried 
away the thirty- six pieces." 

"Oh Joseph," she exclaimed, ''have you deceived 
me 1 Did you not pay the bills, and bring back the 
receipts V and the poor woman looked ready to faint. 

I soothed and assured her as speedily as possible, for 
she was as pale as death ; and then the warm blood 
mounted to her cheeks and to her very brow, and do¥ai 
she fell on her knees, thanking her heavenly Father for 
this new token of his tender care. 

" Can you doubt now, Joseph," she said, " can you 
doubt now of the paternal care of God 1 Where should 
we be now, had we not been guided to do the right 
thing on Saturday night, for the bag is gone past re- 
covery 1 And it little matters ; the wicked men will 
have their punishment in their disappointment, when 
they find the heavy purse to contain only a few pence ; 
and may God bless the disappointment to them ; but I 
fear much,'* she added, " that Anna Rouse is at the 
bottom of this ; she was listening, no doubt, on the stair- 
foot when we were speaking together on the Saturday 
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eyening ; but I greatly dread lest it was by her instiga- 
tion that this villany was contrived. I hope I do not 
wrong her, but my suspicions are strong.'' 

My wife and I then busied ourselves to ascertain that 
nothing else but the bag had been taken ; and when we 
had got the blacksmith to put strong bars to the pantry 
window, things fell into their usual course with us, 
although we never could forget the merciful providence 
by which we had been preserved, as it were, from tem- 
poral ruin. For years from that time passed before 
we could raise as much as would have set us free from 
debt, had we not preserved that thirty- six pounds ; but 
we shifted to live, and to live comfortably, and to bring 
up our children, and settle them in the world, since 
which we have been able to put a little by against old 
age, which is now coming on with rapid pace. 

And I can say, and say with thankfulness, that although 
I am one of the smallest in the kingdom of God, one of 
the least worthy among the children of men of the Divine 
favour, — and I do not say this from a mere fashion of 
speaking, but perhaps because 1 can see more of the 
workings of 'my own corrupt heart than I can possibly 
do of those of any other, — yet that ever since that period 
of my life of which I have given a particular account, I 
have had such continued proofs of the Divine favour, 
such assurances that all things work together for good 
to those who are brought, through the influence of God 
the Spirit, to desire to be made one with God the Son, 
that 1 would rather see the wife of my bosom, and every 
child of whom she has made me the happy father, laid 
low in their graves, than see one of them impiously 
desiring to separate himself from that God in the union 
with whom all created beings alone can find that happi- 
ness for which Divine mercy originally prepared them, 
and which (this happiness being lost to them through 
the malice of the evil one) every Divine attribute has 
since been exercised to render back to them. 
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It was on a fine morning in the lovely month of May, 
that Mr. Feild walked out with his childien in a beau- 
tiful park which bordered on his pleasant garden, and 
afforded a delightful prospect from the windows of his 
house. 

It was one of Mr. Feild^s greatest pleasures to walk 
in an afternoon with his children, when their daily tasks 
were performed ; and it was in these their walking hours 
that he gave them some of their most valuable lessons, 
taking his subjects from the many lovely and curious 
objects of nature which were spread before him, among 
the valleys and uplands, the lawns, groves, and water* 
falls, which were enclosed within the paling of the 
park. Sometimes he sat down with them under the 
shade of a tree, or by the side of a brook, and some- 
times he gave them leave to wander about in any di- 
rection whither their fancies might lead them, yet 
always insisting that they should not go beyond the 
reach of his voice. 

On the day of which we are writing, the park was 
more delightful than usual. There was a most pleasant 
odour of hawthorn in the breeze, and the tender leaves 
were of a bright and fresh green, — miUions of insects 
were playing in the sunbeams, rejoicing in their new 
being, and displaying their tiny wings of gold and purple, 
amethyst and sapphire. 

" Papa," said William, Mr. Feild's eldest son, " I re- 
member coming to this place one very cold day last 
winter, and I did not then see one of these insects. 
Where were they at that time ]" 

*' Perhaps God has made them since," remarked little 
Mary. '' God made the world in six days, and it would 
take him very little time to make all these insects, — 
they only look like so many small grains of sand with 
wiQgs put to them." 
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" My dear Mary," remarked Mr. Feild, " if you were 
a little older, 1 should say you were talking very fool- 
ishly. Do you not know that every grain of sand is quite 
solid througl)out, and as heavy for its bize as any other 
stone, while these little insects are as nicely and finely 
proportioned, and have all their members and vital pnrts 
as delicately, and even more delicately made than 
yours 1 Anil though we know that they are not immor- 
tal, and have no souls, yet they have the ir passions, and 
feelings, and interests, like ourselves ; and they have 
great care and foresight for their young ones, even be- 
fore they come into life." 

** How do people know these things, papaV said 
Emma, who was two years older than Mary, and did 
not accustom herself to talk so much without thinking 
as her little sister did. " Those insects are so very 
small that we can only see them when they pass be- 
tween us and the sun ; how then can people find out 
their ways, or tell that they are made and proportioned 
80 nicely V 

** By looking at them, my dear," replied the father, 
"throuj(h a sort of glass called a microscope, which 
makes them appear a great deal larger than they are. 
By these glasses it is found that many of them are most 
beautiful, and all of them very curious. Some are cov- 
ered with a thick plumage, exceedingly fine and deli- 
cate, and enriched with the most bright and glorious 
colours. Others are covered with horny scales, such 
as were imitated by the ancient warriors, and such as 
you have often seen in old pictures. Others are clothed 
with an exceedingly minute coat of silky hair, of most 
brilliant tints, some being all of one colour, and others 
shaded off, and blended with various hues, like those of 
the rainbow. ^ 

*' The Almighty God, who created all things, has in- 
deed shown his inimitable skill in the forming of these 
little creatures, in a manner by which we are made to 
understand, that, if such delicate attention is paid to the 
myriads of insects which live their little moment on 
earth, and then perish for ever, and if he can conde- 
scend to occupy himself in adorning and enriching 
these in such a variety of ways, and taking care for the 
support and continuation of each separate species, we 
cannot expect that any action, or even thought, of ours 
shall escape his notice. For what can be a plainer 
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proof of that attribute of the Almighty "which is called 
Omniscience, than the care which he takes in creating 
and preserving the amazing variety of insects !*• 

" But, papa," said Willinm, ** 1 think that you are 
using some words which Mary will not understand, and 
you have asked me to remind you when^ou use hard 
words." 

" I thank you, my dear boy," said Mr. Feild, " for re- 
membering so well what I have desired you to do ; and 
in order to find out what Mary understands of what I 
have just said, she shall repeat it to me in her own lan- 
guage." 

" Why, papa," said Mary, " you told us, that if God 
can watch and take care of so many little insects, all at 
the same time, we cannot think that he will not know 
when we do any thing naughty, or have any bad 
thoughts." 

*' Very well, my little Mary," replied Mr. Feild ; " but 
do 3'ou know the meaning of the word Omniscient 1" 

** No, papa," said Mary ; " but I know that it is one 
of those words which people say when they talk about 
God." 

"It means knowing every thing," said Mr. Feild; 
" God knows every thing, and sees every thing, and 
therefore these words are written in Hebrews iv. 13 : 
" Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in 
his sight : but all things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do." 

** Please, papa," said Emma, " to tell us something 
more about insects ; what you have told us already is so 
very curious." 

"Insects, my dear children," said Mr. Feild, "are 
divided into twelve different orders, and these orders are 
again subdivided into different families ; and it would 
take more than a long life to study the various habits 
and appearances of only a small part of these different 
species. But there are people who have given their 
minds to these things, and we are greatly obliged to them 
for the books which they have written, and the very 
curious accounts they have given us, of many of these 
little creatures." 

" Papa," said William, " I should much like to know 
the name of the twelve different classes of insects." 

" Were I to give them to you now, my dear son, you 
would not remember them : but it would be well worth 

Q3 
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your while to make yourself further acquainted with 
these subjects. The study of the works of God in tin 
natural world, of flowers, insects, birds, beasts, and 
trees, with the heavenly bodies, is that which rendns 
our walks in the country ever new and ever profitable -, 
aod then when we are made to understand that mam 
of the objects in nature are so formed, and so arrani^ 
as to be types and emblems of things unseen and spirit- 
ual; then there is indeed another new and delightful 
prospect opened for our consideration — such a one 
indeed as dark and ignorant persons cannot even con- 
ceive." 

Mr. Feild was interrupted in this place by his young- 
est ffirl, who requested him to tell her what types and 
emblems are. 

" Types and emblems, my dear child,** replied the good 
father, ** are representations which agree in some par- 
ticulars with the thin^ represented^ but not in all. 
Every Christian," continued he, " knows that a milk- 
white lamb is the type of our Lord Jesus Christ, because 
it resembles him m these particulars, viz. that it is 
harmless and meek, and makes no resistance when 
shorn or slain. The sun is also a type of Christ, be- 
cause it illuminates, warms, and animates the whole 
earth. The sea is a type of a multitude of unholy men, 
because it rages and storms, and dashes against the 
shore, and tries to break its bounds. And trees are 
types or emblems of good and bad men, who profess 
(^^stianity, because they grow in the wilderness and 
the garden of God, and are clothed with leaves, and 
bear fruit good or bad. And insects, my dear William,^' 
continued Mr. Feild, " afford, one and all, very curious 
types of the various states of man, from his first enter- 
ing into being until his going out of this world into 
eternity." 

" How is that, papa V* said the little boy; ** I do not 
understand it." 

** Can you tell me, William," replied Mr. Feild, ** what 
are the various states in which human creatures are 
known to be V 

'* I would rather you would tell me, papa,'* replied 

William ; " for though I have some notion of what you 

wish me to say, yet I know that I shall make some 

blunder." 

. ^ Well iJieUf my dear, I will tell you,** said the father. 
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^ Every Kivnan creature goes through four states :-7- 
The first is that which is before breath and life are given 
to an infant. — The second, after he is born, and is able to 
eat, and drink, and grow, and use his limbs : this state 
lasts till death. — The third is when he lies a dead and 
dull corpse in the grave. — And the fourth, when he 
bursts his tomb, and comes forth either to everlasting 
life or everlasting misery." 

*' But, papa," asked Emma, " how can insects he like 
^s in these things V 

" I will explain this immediately, my dear," said Mr. 
Feild. '* And first, 1 must make you understand that 
all insects pass through four states ; and you must now 
hear some hard words, which you must try to remem- 
ber. — The first of these states is that of the egg. All 
insects are born from eggs, which are laid by their mo- 
thers in some safe place, and left there till the time of 
their being hatched ; for insects do not, in general, tend 
and watch their offspring, or sit and hatch their eggs, as 
birds do ; but commonly die after they have laid their 
eggs.'' 

" But, papa, how do the old insects know where to 
put their eggs ?" said William. 

'* They are taught by God how and in what manner to 
■do this best for the safety of their unborn young ones," 
replied Mr. Feild ; '* and great indeed must be the wis- 
dom and power of that God who thus carefully instructs 
these little creatures, and leads them to do thus wisely 
in their generations." 

" Really, papa, all this is very curious," remarked 
William ; ^ and now please to tell us what is the next 
«tate of insects, when they come out of their eggs." 

" W^hen insects come out of their eggs," replied Mr. 
Feild, " which each family does at that time of the year 
best suited to its nature, they are named larvae. The 
larvae of different insects are what we call caterpillars, 
grubs, maggots, and worms. They are of different 
shapes and colours, according to the different families 
to which they belong. During this time they crawl or 
roll about, having no wings wherewith to rise in the air, 
and are exceedingly greedy of food, eating voraciously 
of every thing supplied for their use by Providence. 
In this state they answer to man, from the hour of his 
birth to that of his death : and when we look on these 
worms, maggots, or grubs, 'or whatever else you may 
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choose to call them, we may midentand what we our- 
selves are by nature, namely, earthly, greedy, sensual 
creatures; bom indeed to immortality, but carrying 
about with us vile bodies, which may say unto the worm, 
Thou art our mother ;. that is, we partake of thy nature.^ 

*' Well, then, papa, it seems that without grace we are 
all grubs, maggots, and worms,^' said William. ^* Well, 
sometimes when I have dune wrong 1 have thought my- 
self worse than the viletit insect. But, dear papa, what 
comes next to the larvae — 1 have not forgotten the word 
— what is the next change which insects go through V 

*' Insects remain in the state of grubs or maggots, 
some only a few hours, days, or weeks, and some seve- 
ral months or years," replied Mr. Feild. " They then 
cease eating, fix themselves in a safe place, and lie for a 
time swathed and trussed up like babes in swaddlisg- 
clothes, being enclosed in a kind of outer skin or cone. 
The silk-worm and some others have this outer skin en- 
veloped in a sort of silk, some of which is tinged with 
gold, for which reason the ancients called them chry- 
salides and aureliae." 

*' Oh, papa ! that reminds me," said William, " that I 
have often found insects shut up in a kind of bag, or 
between two leaves, and lying like dead things. But 
what are we to call insects in this state V 

" They are called pupae, my dear William," replied 
Mr. Feild ; '' and, as I before said, the ancients named 
the bags in which some of them are enclosed chrysalides 
or aureliae, from their golden colour. They have also 
been called pods or husks, and beans and cocoons. 
And now tell me what an insect lying as it were in a 
deep sleep, in his pupa state, is most like, my dear Wil- 
liam," said Mr. Feild. 

Emma was about to answer, but William placed his 
hand on her mouth somewhat hastily, saying, ''No, 
Emma, that is not fair; you have left me to answer all 
the hard questions, and now you want to show your 
cleverness by answering the easy ones. Anybody 
might tell what an insect lying asleep and wrapped up 
in his winding-sheet, is most like. It is like a man who, 
having^ eaten, and drunk, and lived out his time in this 
world, lies down in his grave, and remains in the sleep 
of death, waiting till his fourth state should come." 

" Very well, my d»*ar boy," said Mr. Feild ; " yet I do 
not know why all this might not have been said without 
putting yourself into so violent an agitation." 
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"Because Emma would speak, papa,'' replied Wil- 
liam. 

** Well," said Mr. Feild, " and now it shall be Emma's 
turn to speak. — What, Emma, is that state of man into 
which he enters after death 1" 

*' An immortal state, papa, either of misery or happi- 
ness," replied the little girl. 

*' It is an awful truth, Emma," said Mr. Feild, " that 
man, whether raised again to happiness or misery, en- 
ters after death into a new state of being, where his fac- 
ulties will probably be enlarged, and his body set free 
from its present infirm and perishing state — a circum- 
stance which will add as much to the misery of the 
wicked as to the happiness of the redeemed. In like 
manner, with few exceptions, every insect, when liber- 
ated from his state of sleep, enters upon a new mode of 
existence, and is furnished with winsfs, and, in many in- 
stances, wonderfully beautified and elevated in the scale 
of being." 

"' What is this new state called, papa ?" asked Wil- 
liam. 

" The imago, my dear boy," said Mr. Feild, "because, 
having laid aside its mask, and cast off its bands, it then 
becomes the true representative, or image, of its kind, 
and a perfect creature in its way, — such as we hope to 
be when death shall be swallowed up in victory." 

" Really, papa," said Emma, " the more I hear of all 
thi^, the more curious I find it. Only think, that in the 
history of these little insects we should find a sort of 
picture of our whole lives, and even of what we are to 
be, — how very wonderful !" 

** Indeed, my dear Emma, it is wonderful, and so 
wonderful that the ancients, who were not blessed as 
we are with the knowledge of true religion, thought 
they saw the emblem of the immortality of the soul in 
the metamorphosis of the butterfly from a caterpillar ; 
though they could not see, at the same time, that of the 
resurrection of the body." 

" What do you mean by that, papa V asked Emma. 

" Why, my dear," returned Mr. Feild, *' the ancient 
heathens never had any idea that the body would rise 
again, though it was well understood by Job, who uses 
this expression. For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet %n my 
flesh shall I see God^ 
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** ReaHy, pana,** replied Emna, " I think the ancients 
were very duU then ; for, however different a caterpil- 
lar may be from a butterfly, yet it is very certain that 
it is the same creature that was shut up in the chrysalis 
which comes out with wings, — is not it, papa V* 

^ To be sure it is, my dear ; but then there is so much 
difference between a beautiful butterfly and a heavy 
crawling caterpillar, that we can hardly^ wonder that 
they, who knew nothing of the resurrection of the body, 
should only see the emblem of the soul in the glorious 
winged insect which broke forth from the winding- 
sheet; and this resemblance they thoug^ht so perfect 
and so striking, that the Greeks gave the same name to 
a butterfly as to the human soul.'* 

*' What is that name, papa V asked William. 

** Psyche, my dear boy," replied Mr. Feild ; " and the 
old Egyptians made a very curious fable about Psyche.** 

" You say, papa,'* said William, '* that most insects go 
through the same changes as the butterfly ; but they do 
not all come out of their sleep in the glorious form of 
butterflies, do they t For there are many insects that 
have wings, that are very ugly, and very mischievous 
and cruel, armed with stings, and very dreadful and 
terrible.** 

V There are, my dear child,*' answered Mr. Feild; 
" and therefore if we apply the emblem of the beautiful 
butterfly to glorified human beings when arisen from 
the deaid, we may apply that of the hornet, and other 
evil insects, to those persons who enter into an immor- 
tality where there is no hope of blessedness. Daniel 
xii. 2. — And many of them that sleep in the dtist of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.^"* 

** Really, papa,'* said William, ** these things are very 
strange. I shall never see an insect flying about with- 
out thinking of the resurrection, and of the time when 
we shall all rise from our graves, and spread our wings, 
and enter into a new life. Oh ! how do I hope that we 
mav then be among those of whom the butterfly is the 
emblem.** 

" We shall be, my dear boy,'* said Mr. Feild, " such 
as we were in kind, though not in degree, as when we 
entered the grave. Of whatever nature the pupa was 
before it entered its state of sleep, so will it be when it 
comes out from thence. In like manneri we shall be 
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I same when we rise from the grave as when we 
;ered into it. We may, indeed, be spiritualized, andj 
many instances, I trust, glorified, and beautified, and 
encumbered of many infirmities. But our nature 
1 not be changed, that is, the nature of our souls, 
e body, indeed, which was sown in corruption, will 
raised in incorruption ; but unless the spirit has been 
lewed, and a new nature imparted before death, we 
mot expect to enter into glory. Our great care, 
)refore, my beloved children, should be, that we may 
;er into the grave in that state which will ensure our 
^ful resurrection." 

iVhile Mr. Feild was still speaking, a beautiful but- 
fly appeared, floating on her glorious wings in the 
my air. 

*Come, little preacher," said Emma, "come, and 
ich us how we are to die, and how we must rise 
lin. Papa, I shall now always call butterflies preach- 
(, and I hope you will often bring us into these woods 
hear their sermons.*' 

* Yes, my children, with all my heart," replied Mr. 
ild ; " and if I should find you some more preachers 
long the insect tribe, you will, perhaps, not now be 
rprised." 

Mr. Feild then taueht his children the following lines 
im the poem called. The Butterfly^ s Birth^y : — 

Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humblest form in nature's train, 
Thus rise in new-bom lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vam? 

Ah ! where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings with purple died ? 
Concealed beneath a rude dis^iise, 
A sfaApeless mass to earth allied. 

Like thee the helpless insect lived, 
Like thee he toiled, like thee he sdud, 
Like thine his closing hour arrivea, 
His labour ceased, his web was done. 

And shalt thou, numbered with the dead. 
No happier state of being know ? 
And shall no future morrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow 7 
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Nbar to the town of Thounne, in Swisserland, and on 
the borders of the beautiful lake which bears the same 
name, is a little wood, called Le Bachen Hdlzli. Being 
on the Continent some months ago, and coming to 
Thounne, I was so much delighted with the inn, whose 
walls are washed by the waters of the lake, that I took 
up my abode in it for several days, making little excur- 
sions from it, either by water or by land, and visiting 
many of the wonderful scenes in the neighbourhood ; for 
Thounne lies in the midst of mountains, the lowest of 
which are many thousand feet in height, and the highest 
of which are covered with what is called eternal snow, 
that is, with the snows of many winters, which, being 
only partially melted in the summer, continue from age 
to age to cover the heights, and render them visible at 
an almost inconceivable distance; for in Swisserland 
the traveller often sees the sparkling peaks of the snow* 
erbwned hills lifted above the clouds, far up in the hori* 
zon. Now, wherever there are such hills as I am de- 
scribing, there are beautiful valleys, and bold rocks, and 
waterfalls, and, if the climate will permit, magnificent 
trees, and flowers of every species, from those whic^ 
are cherished by the warm breezes in the sunny valleys, 
to those which delight in the bleak cold heights of the 
regions of everlasting snow. 

• It would be tiresome to you to repeat the names of all 
the mountains which are seen from the Lake of Thounne ; 
but there are nine ranges of them, and among these is 
the Jungfrau, which is supposed to be one of the highest 
mountains in Europe. Most of these mighty hills were 
.visible from my roon^ in the inn, aQd 1 visited the vaUeyn 
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between several of them, hut the place I loved best at 
Thounne was Le Bachen Hdlzli. 

This is a little wood, situated on a gentle rising abofe 
the lake. It t>elongs to the house of some gentleman; 
but there are many narrow paths cut in the wood, for 
the use of those who desire to enjoy its pleasant shades, 
and the gate is open to every one. No one knows bow 
old this wood is, or how long it has been laid out nearly 
as it now is, for this place once belonged to a monastery, 
being given to the church by Sir Henry Strettingen, a 
knight who lived three hundred or more years since, 
and whose castle may still be seen on the opposite 
shores of the lake, under a range of hills called the 
Stockenburgh. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of May when 
I first visited I^ Bachen Hdlzli. 1 had strolled out aD 
alone, and had entered the wood under an archway 
made with boughs of trees, and I had walked through 
many shady quiet paths, till 1 came out upon a high open 
walk, from which 1 saw before me a number of fair 
meadows, scattered with vineyards and beautiful cot- 
tasres, and ancient towers and magnificent trees; and 
beyond these meadows, the clear calm waters of the 
lake, and other fair fields, extending themselves to the 
foot of the Stockenburgh, and tliese were all spread be- 
fore me as I walked along the high path under the trees, 
in the clear distinct light of that pleasant evening ; and 
though the air was fr^sh, not a breeze waved a bough, 
and there was no sound but those which proceeded from 
different birds, some of which 1 observed winging their 
way across the fields. Among these, that bird which 
pleased me best was the cuckoo, because it reminded 
me of the home of my fathers, then far away. So I 
went slowly forward, and presently found a stone-seat 
under a tree, and near to that seat, hanging on another 
tree, an ancient suit of armour, which had been there so 
long that the ivy had grown over the shield, and the rust 
had eaten deep into the sword ; there I stood for a while 
looking at this memorial of ancient days, and anticipat- 
ing with delight that blessed period when our Saviour 
shall return, and there shall be war no more, and *' thej 
hhall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning* hooks/' Micah iv. 3. Still finding 
myself somewhat weary, I sat down on the bench, to 
enjoy the thoughts which had been put into my mird by 
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the si^ht of the old armour, which armour, as I afterward 
found, had belungred to the old knight to whom, in time 
past, this place had appertained. 

While thus situated, I heard a step, a quick light step, 
advancing towards me, and presently I saw a young girl 
coming along the path, in the beautiful dress of the Ber- 
nese peasants. The girl might perhaps not have been 
more than twelve, though taller than young people 
generally are at that age, and slender in proportion, and 
she had a sweet fair countenance, though there was a 
sadness in her air, which struck me at the first glance ; 
and she came on, as I before said, with a quick step, 
having a light wicker basket hanging on her arm, 
through the open meshes of which appeared portions of 
^ild flowers, which it seemed that she had been engaged 
in selecting from the vast and inexhaustible treasures 
of nature. 

I paid this little peasant the compliment of a respect- 
ful bend of the head as she came near to me, whereupon 
she stopped short just before me, and taking a flower, 
with its leaves and roots, from her store, she asked me 
if I would please to accept it, that is, she added, if I were 
curious in these matters, for it seemed, as she told me, 
that it was a rare specimen, and she counted herself 
very fortunate in having found several of them but a few 
minutes since. 

" And how is it," I replied, " my little maiden, that 
you should be able to judge of the rare and the curious 
amid the herbs of the field ? is not every flower an ex- 
ample of the Divine skill, and are not the most beautiful 
often the most common 'i" 

" They are, sir," answered the little girl ; " and my 
^and mother says that the Almighty shows his goodness 
to us in adorning every cottage garden with beauties 
such as no art can imitate ; but it is necessary for me 
to search out those which are rare, and not easily found, 
for the others are but little profit to me." She then 
made me understand that it was her habit in the summer 
months to seek rare specimens of plants in the moun- 
tains, in order that she might dry and sell them to stran- 
gers ; ** and what I sell them for, sir," she added, " helps 
to pay our rent; for my grandmother is not rich, and 
she has only me of all her children ; the rest are gone," 
she added, and thus speaking, she burst into tears. 
" Gone 1" I exclaimed ; " where gone ?" 
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"* Dead, sir,"* she replied. ** They mre dead, all deai 
and my grandmother has none left but me ;" and thn 
saying^, she set her slender basket upon the grass, and 
turned weeping^ from me, as if she would have hid ha 
deep sorrows from every eye. 

I respected her feelings, and did not address her again 
for some moments ; at length 1 said, *^ You did but just 
now speak of the Divine goKklness in providing so many 
ornaments for the garden of the humblest cottager, and 
vou might have added, that such is his liberality, that 
he causes ^ it to rain on the earth where no man is; on 
the wilderness, wherein there is no man ; to satisfy the 
desolate and waste ground ; and to cause the bud of the 
tender herb to spring forth.'' Job xxxviii. 26, 37. I 
cannot therefore suppose, since you have been led to 
see and remark his lesser benefits, that you have been 
brought up in ignorance of that crowning act of mercy, 
by which we, the children of a sinful race, are admitted 
to the hope of a glory and happiness which we cannot 
now even conceive." 

She turned, all tearful as she was, on beii^ thus ad- 
dressed, and said, with much beautiful earnestness of 
manner, " We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
him is our only hope." 

" It is well," I replied ; *' and you are blessed in hav- 
ing been instructed in that which flesh and blood could 
never have taught ; for so our Lord said to Peter, when 
he said, ' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.* — * Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.' " Matt. xvi. 17. 

^* My grandmother is very pious, sir," replied the little 
girl ; '' we read the Holy Bible every day ; and she has 
tried to make me understand what I am, a miserable 
sinner ; and to lead me to submit my will in all things to 
my heavenly Father." 

'* And no doubt," I replied, " that she has told you 
that he does not * afilict willingly, nor grieve the chilciren 
of men.' " Lam. iii. 33. 

" Those were the very words she used, sir," replied 
the little girl, ** when my little brother breathed his last; 
m^ father was dead then, and my mother too, and when 
Wilhelm died, then all were gone but me ; he died in his 
cradle, sir ; he was not too tall to lie in it, sir, and he 
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eotild not speak plain, but my grandmother thought he 
understood when she knelt and prayed by him." 

^* He is blessed, no doubt," I answered ; '* he was of the 
number of those of whom our Lord said, * Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not : for 
of such is the kingdom of God.' " 

'* My grandmother says," she answered, ** that she has 
no anxiety about his happiness, or that of my parents; 
for my father and mother feared God." 

•* And yet," I said, " you cannot cease from weeping 
and lamenting them." 

" It is because we miss them everywhere," said the 
Httle girl, ** and we are not rich, sir ; we find it hard to 
live : we do not owe any thing, indeed, but it grieves me 
to see my poor grandmother without those comforts 
which her age requires." 

" And what do you do when troubles weigh heavy 1" I 
asked. 

•' I pray, sir," she replied ; " I ask my God to help 
me : grandmother says, that I may speak to my Saviour 
as I would to a friend, because he knoweth what we 
need, and can be touched with the feeling of our ii>- 
Urmities." 

" And have you always been in the habit of opening 
your troubles to your God 1" I asked. 

" Not always, sir," she answered, with a sweet and 
gracious expression of humihty, and conviction of for- 
mer offences ; " when Wilhelm was alive Ithought very 
little of God ; but when my brother died, I had no com- 
fort but in my Bible." 

** And what are the especial troubles which you mei>- 
tion in your prayers ?" I asked. 

She blushed on being thus closely questioned, but re- 
plied directly, ** I pray that we may not be uneasy about 
paying our rent, sir, and that grandmother may not have 
iier rheumatism in the winter, and that we may both be 
saved from our sins, and be redeemed, and that I may 
be spared to her as long as she lives, and that she may 
never be obliged to leave the cottage, sir, where she 
was bom, and where she lived with her husband and 
reared my father : is there any harm, sir, in praying for 
these things ?" 

" I see none, my dear child, whatever," I replied, 
'* since I trust that you make your petitions in the way 
prescribed by Scripture, viz. through the name of Christ) 
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as it is written, St. John xiv. 13, ' And whatsoever yi 
shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorifieci in the Son.' " 

*' I do, sir,'' she answered. 

" And have you reason to think that the Almighty is 
deaf to your prayers 1" 

" No, sir," she replied, '* I am sure that no prayer 
which is addressed to God in the name of the Redeemer ] 
is ever unheard ; but grandmother says, that Gud is | 
wiser than we are, and that he knows best what is good 
for us, and so seems to deny us sometimes." 

'^ This is perfectly true, dear child ; but may there 
not be some error in your manner of prayer, ay, and 
manner of thinking too, which requires to be amended!" 

She evidently did not understand me ; on which I 
added, *' Are you in the habit of speaking much to your 
grandmother of the things which grieve you and make 
you uneasy V 

" No, sir," she replied with quickness ; " no, sir, because 
that would be ungrateful, you know ; she does every 
thing in her power to make me happy, so 1 try to be 
cheerful, and make the best of every thing before her." 

" And you often thank her, no doubt," I added, " when 
she has done any thing for you 1" 

" I should be wicked if I did not," she answer^. 

" You think, then," I remarked, " that she has done 
more for you than your God has V 

'* Oh ! sir, no, no," she replied, eagerly ; "how can 
that be 1" 

" But by your own account," I said, •* jrour addresses 
to the Almighty ail run in the style of complaint, as if 
you were more unhappy than others ; is it not so 1" 

She looked down and seemed full of thought for a 
moment or more, and then raising her eyes said, *' Sir, I 
think that what you say is true." 

" Well, my little girl," I replied, " suppose that hence- 
forward you were to change your style of address to 
God, and substitute praise and thanksgiving in the place of 
complaint and petition ; think, rather, what mercies you 
have to thank God for, than what privations you have to 
endure." 

She seemed to be again lost in thought, as if she were 
unable to take up my meaning at once ; but her dark 
blue eye brightened as she began to comprehend me - 
and when the whole truth flashed on her mind she said, 
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^th animation, ** Where, sir, where am I to begin to 
recount the mercies of my God V 

'* Ah ! where indeed !" I answered ; " for the earth is 
fall of his mercies. But begin with the work of re- 
deemmg love, and thank your God that your Saviour has 
been revealed to you and to all your family ; that the 
troubles of this world are at an end with so many of 
them, and that they are already landed on the sunny 
shores beyond the black river of death. Then proceed 
to enumerate the lesser mercies which are showered 
upon you, life and health, and peace, and a quiet home 
in a land of unrivalled beauty, and a kind and pious pa- 
rent to watch your early youth, and food sufficient 
(Uiough plain perhaps), and a pleasant occupation, by 
which you may earn a little money — " 

" And," said the little girl, all sparkling with animap 
tion, '* and time and opportunity to read the Bible, and 
warm comfortable clothes, and a nice soft bed, and a 
^den full of blossoms : Oh, sir ! thank you for teach- 
ing me these pleasant things ; I hope that I shall remem^ 
ber your words, and practise your advice as long as I 
live." 

** The Almighty helping you, my child," I said, " with* 
out whom we can do nothing, nay, not even think a 
good wholesome thought." 

While I yet spoke, a clear musical voice, as of a 
child, was heard, repeating three several times, ^' Alune ! 
Alune ! Alune !" An indistinct echo immediately re- 
turned the sound, and then all was still again. 

** What is that V I asked. 

** It is Herman, sir," shjd readied, ** Herman caffiig 
me." 

** And who is Herman t" I asked. 

** A neighbour's son, sir," she answered ; " and grand- 
mother has sent him to look for me." 

" If the call is from your grandmother, you must obey 
it," I remarked. 

'' I will, sir," she said ; '* but shall jrou ever come 
here again ?" 

« Would you wish to see me again ?" I asked. 

She looked down and twirled her basket round, hold- 
ing it by its slender handle, and speaking in a lower 
tone, ** I beg pardon, sir, but I was thinking that if you 
would say the same things to my grandmother which you 
have said to me, you might bring great comfort to h&cJ* 

Vol. VII.— R 
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" Then I will tell you what I will do, Alune,^ I aii> 
Bwered, ** that is, if I am permitted ; I am going from 
hence to-morrow, to Interlachen and Grindeswsod, and 
on to the mountains, but I hope to return in the end of 
August, and then, if you will receive me, I will call upon 
you at your cottage : will that please yoa ?** But I 
need not have asked the question, for she had no sooner 
understood what I was proposing to do than the pore 
blood mantled in her cheek, and the light of joy kindled 
in her eye. 

" The end of August, sir t^ she replied ; ^ can it not be 
sooner 1 I shall look for that time ; but do you know 
our cottage, sir 1" 

" Truly, my little damsel,*^ I answered, ^ the question 
is a discreet one, and perhaps I might have forgotten to 
ask it." 

** Then, sir," said she, approaching somewhat nearer 
to me than she had ventured to do, ** do you see the 
road that winds along the bank of the lake on the 
height V 

^* I do," I replied ; ** here and there, like a white line 
among the green branches of the many trees which 
border upon it." 

*' And do you see, sir, a path which comes out of it 
on the left, less than a quarter of an hour from this 
place ?" 

*' Truly, my little one," I answered, " my old eyes 
fail me there." 

'* It is in comparison with the road, sir," she answered, 
'* as a thread to the broad riband that binds my hair ; it 
is the first turning from hence." 

" I shall know it best by that indication, Alune," I an- 
swered. 

** Ah, good sir, have you learned my name?" she re- 
marked, with a smile of innocent archness. 

^* Did I not hear it sounding through the valley but 
now 1" I replied. 

** From Herman," she said; *^but I did not ai^swer 
him, and he is gone in a wrong direction ; poor Her- 
man !" and she added with a smile, which just played on 
her lips and then gave way to more serious concerns, 
** but he must not complain, I do not often serve him so." 

She then proceeded to endeavour to point out to me, 
at the end of the invisible line marked to her young 
eyes, along the breadth of many blooming fiekte, two 
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cottages, equally invisible to my old eyes, which, she 
said, were tinder the brow of the nearest height on the 
left. 

I was, however, enabled to ascertain the precise form 
of the sort of mole or point of the mountain which hung 
over the place I desired to know ; and being so far in- 
structed, I was satisfied. '* And now, Alune," I said, 
** while we have been talking, the shades have ascended 
nearly to the summits of the mountains, and the sun^s 
last rays are gilding the Jungfrau and its mighty neigh- 
bours, yet, ere we part, one word more ; I expect that 
you wiU prepare for me an assemblage of dried flowers, 
of the rarest and fairest which you may see among 
these hills, and remember while you are gathering them, 
that the flowers which are spread upon the earth are 
the emblems of the Divine promises given to his re- 
deemed ones, and set in every comer of the earth, in 
order that his children may ever be reminded of the in- 
exhaustible mercies of the Father Almighty. Yet, tell 
me, my little girl, tell me if you can, where the emblem 
resembles that which it has been intended to show forth, 
EUid where it falls short of its object." 

I found it necessary to repeat this question in plainer 
words before it was understood, but having succeeded, 
[ obtained such an answer as I should never have re- 
ceived from a child of that age in the most refined 
classes of society, had not that child been brought up 
(as it was easy to observe that this little peasant had 
been) by a pelrson whose mind had been illuminated and 
enlarged by deep and constant study of Scripture. 

The answer was this : ^* Flowers, you say, sir, are like 
the promises of God, which, as grandmother says, are 
shed sQl over the Bible, and they are beautiful, and so 
are the promises ; and they are very sweet, and so are 
the promises." 

'* And many pass by and overlook them, Alune," I 
added, " and so they do the promises." 

** And we tread them under our feet, sir," she added, 
" and tear them and cast them away, as I have often 
done the promises," she added, quite in the spirit I could 
have wished. 

'* And when we throw away the blossom, AJnne," I 
asked, ** where is the prospect of fruit % but what was 
my first question, where doe« fhe emblem fall short of 
Ihat which it is intended to show forth 1" 
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She was puzzled there, whereapon I said, " The gran 
withereth and the flower fadeth, but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever." 

The little ^rl and I then parted, and I parsued my 
journey to the mountains the next day, nor did I return 
till nearly the end of August, when I once sigain found 
myself, early in the afternoon, near the precincts of Le 
Bachen Holzli, and walking along the road which leads 
from Thounne, along the brinks of the lake, which road 
terminates a short way farther onward. The little pa&- 
way described also by Alune soon presented itself, and 
I entered a range of green and beautiful fields, haying 
that peculiar point of the hill before me which 1 had se- 
lected as my landmark. As I neared this point, I 
entered a small orchard of beautiful apple-trees; the 
grass was green beneath the trees, and several cows 
were feeding in the shade, for the day was hot. As I 
advanced, I observed one cottage and then another, 
through the shafts of the trees. These cottages were 
of that exquisitely beautiful form seen, I believe, in no 
part of the world so perfectly as in Swisserluid ; one 
stood more forward than the other, and in the wooden 

gallery in front I saw a venerable peasant, busy with 
er spinning-wheel, — it was Alune's grandmother, and 
as I presented myself in the little open space before the 
cottage, she knew immediately that I was the gentle- 
man who was expected at that time by her grand- 
daughter. 

Accordingly she hastened down, and gave me a wel- 
come as if I had been the dearest friend she had on 
earth. " Dear sir," she said, '* Alune will be so happy 
-^nay, sir, she has been happy ever since you spoke 
those blessed words; but come in," she added, **and 
take some refreshment, and then, sir, I will explain it 
all to you." 

" I will have nothing till your supper-time," I an- 
swered : " I know your customs, you sup at sunset, 
then I will partake with you," and I followed her up 
her wooden stairs into a neat apartment, where was a 
long oaken table at one end, and a small fireplace at the 
other, a handsome Geneva clock being the only supe- 
rior piece of furniture in the room. I was soon seated 
opposite to the old lady, who began to utter that which 
was uppermost in her thoughts, without the delay which 
a more courtly person wodd have used, yet with all 
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that best polish of manner which is always found, in a 
greater or less degree, in persons studious of conform- 
ing themselves, or rather I should say of being con* 
Ibrmed, to the image of the blessed Son of God. " Sir," 
she said, ** I consider it as a particular favour bestowed 
on me by my heavenly Father, that my child happened 
to fall into your company in Le Bilchen Hdlzli. It 
pleased God at that time that you should drop a few 
words, which were made the means of opening my eyes 
to the principal sin of my very sinful life, viz. unthank- 
fnlness; which proceeds, my good sir, from unbelief, 
and that of the grossest sort : for how, sir, should we, 
who, I trust, have no doubt that Christ has died for us, 
have any fears lest all lesser good things which are 
necessary for us should be denied ; for * he that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all things.' 
Rom. viii. 32. 

" But, sir, I know not how it was (only that I was a 
wicked and worthless being, the chief of sinners), I had 
got into a sort of way, that although I had much com- 
fort in the view of the Lord's goodness, as promised to 
me through Christ in the world to come, I could not 
discern the many earnests of his goodness in this world ; 
however, the child, being instructed by you, sir, through 
the Divine blessing, came home that evening, and told 
me all that you had said to her ; and that night, sir, after 
supper, and the door was shut, she said, * Grandmother, 
now let us pray in the new way,' and as I did not for- 
bid her, after we had read we knelt down, and as I had 
used her to do at times from a little one, led the prayer : 
Oh! it was beautiful, sir, it was instructive, it made 
out the words of Holy Writ, * out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.' I could not 
tell you all the mercies the poor little girl found to enu- 
merate, for they came in childlike, without much order 
or method, or, as it were, curious wording ; but when 
she thanked God that her father and mother, and that 
sweet infant, her precious brother, were now rejoicing 
in heaven with their Redeemer, and not here in this 
world of sin, I could bear it no longer, but broke out in 
sobs and groans, being, as it were, struck to the heart, 
and confounded with a deep sense of my ingratitude, in 
having gone mourning so many years, through a land 
set thick with mercies. Well, sir, and that sweet spirit 
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has held the child, and I often laugh and say, when she 
is sugg^esting subjects for our evening thanksgiving, that 
things will go well with her now since she finds flowers 
where others would pass by and say, the land is alto- 
gether naught and barren (alluding, sir, as you may per- 
ceive, to the way she has taken to get a few francs to- 
gether to help us out). ' Well, sir, and somehow it seems 
that we are doing better, though how it comes I hardly 
can say, for by plain and downright calculation of that 
which comes in and that which goes out, things are 
with us much as they were this time last year, still are 
we better, sir, that is, more content." 

"As a fair landscape is more agreeable when the 
bright rays of the morning glow thereon, than when 
dark clouds and mists overshadow it," I repUed, " so 
much, my worthy friend, is your last state better than 
that which has gone before;" and I was proceeding, 
when the cheerful tones of young voices reached our 
ears, and looking from the latticed window, I saw my lit- 
tle favourite Alune, driving before her two white goats, 
with several young ones, which she was bringing from a 
tiiymy pasture on the Mils, and with her a fine dark- 
eyed boy carrying a kid. " There is my bright child," 
said the old peasant, '* and with her Herman I see, he 
has gone to meet her, to help her to carry the lame kid; 
he is our neighbour's son, and his mother weaned him 
when he was a year old, that she might take Alune, and 
rear her for my daughter-in-law, who was always a 
very weakly woman, so they are a sort of brother and 
sister." 

♦* There," thought I, " is a protection provided for my 
little girl, in case her grandmother should die," but 1 
kept the thought to myself. All this passed as the chil- 
dren were tying the old goats to the stock of a tree, 
and then coming gayly, and with the steps of little 
mountaineers, up the wooden stairs which is without 
the house. 

Oh ! it was a joyful meeting between me and my little 
Alune ; but as I have made my story longer than I in- 
tended already, I shall not enlarge on this part, which 
I might very well do, nor say what a beautiful collection 
of mountain herbs, curiously dried and prepared, and 
laid in a neat portfolio, tied with blue and yellow-twisted 
worsted, my little Alune presented to me. And how 
Herman helped the old lady to set out the supper4able 
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with the best napery, and all the good things the house 
would afford, and how we all supped together, and united 
in the song and prayer of thanksgiving, after supper, in 
all of which the fine Swiss boy acted his part as a child 
of the house ; hut I shall only say, that when I took my 
leave, I thanked God in my heart, who had put it in my 
power, an old bachelor as I am, and loving simplicity 
more than pomp, to put into the hands of the individual 
who had entertained me, and those who had feasted 
with me, such a little sum as might add many comforts 
to a life of humble labour and comparative poverty. 
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That man who is a procrastinator in earthly matters, 
and who neglects proper attention to his worldly affairs 
until confusion and ruin ensue, is counted as one with* 
out understanding by all who know him ; but if he may 
be justly termed a fool who neglects his earthly affairs, 
how nmch more so that man who slights the interest of 
his soul, and thereby incurs the risk of everlasting de-> 
struction ! 

There are few men so hardened as to have deter- 
mined to slight religion to the end of life. On the con- 
trary, most persons, however ignorant and careless, fill 
themselves up with the belief that some time will come 
when they shall repent and turn to God ; and though 
this hour is often put off from day to day, and from 
month to month, yet there are very few who are not 
persuaded that it will come at last. There are a thou- 
sand excuses which persons make to themselves for not 
devoting the present time to God : one says, " I am too 
young ;" another says, " I will wait till some sickness 
or affliction comes upon me ;" another says, " I am too 
busy ;*' and another says, *^ Let me alone to-day, and to- 
morrow I will certainly repent." Now these deceitful 
hopes, with which men lifx themselves up, often rise 
from false views which they have of their own strength, 
as if they had power to turn unto God just when they 
please. Whereas, a truly humble Christian is made sen- 
sible that he must be first drawn before he can run after 
his Lord ; hence, like that infirm and impotent person 
who waited at the Pool of Bethesda, desiring to be 
thrown into the water at the first motion of the angel, 
he humbly expecteth to hear the voice of his Lord, and 
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is ready to arise and follow him as soon as stren^b is 
imparted to him for the purpose. 

1 am now about to lay before my reader a short his- 
tory ; from which, if duly considered, he may be en- 
abled to judge of the frequent dreadful effects of pro- 
crastination in religious matters : — 

A few years ago, a poor man of the name of Edward 
Crawford, lying under sentence of death in one of our 
country jails, was visited by one of those pious persons 
who make it their business to console the afflicted and 
instruct the ignorant. Through the Divine mercy, the 
conversation of this excellent person was blessed to the 
poor man ; and through his means we have obtained the 
narrative which we are now about to communicate to 
our reader. 

" I was bom," said Edward Crawford, " in the little 
village of Albrighton, in Shropshire, and my parents be- 
ing poor, and having many children, I was left much to 
myself during the younger parts of my life, and cannot 
call to mind ever having been employed in any other 
business than in driving the crows from the farmers' 
fields, or gleaning after my mother in harvest time, till 
I was as much as eight or nine years of a^e. 

" During this time, I do not recollect bemg ever taken 
to church ; and, indeed, 1 suppose that my clothes were 
such that my mother would have been ashamed to have 
me seen by the congregation. I had, however, a cus- 
tom, with certain other idle boys in the village, of play- 
ing about the churchyard during service time, and run- 
ning off to hide myself behind the tombstones when- 
ever the congregation began to move out of the church, 
of which I was generally apprized in time by a kind of 
buz or bustle within, which immediately followed the 
sermon. 

" It happened, however, or perhaps it was wisely or- 
dered, I have since thought, though little at that time 
seemed to spring from it, that as I was playing one 
summer evening, according to my usual custom, in the 
churchyard during service, the doors of the church be- 
ing open, and the weather exceedingly hot, I took it 
into my head to go into the porch, in order to enjoy the 
shade ; and having seated myself where I could see the 
clergyman, my attention was, as it were unknown to 
myself, drawn to his discourse ; and though I remember 
no more of his discourse, yet one expression which he 
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used seemed to go to my heart, and has stuck by me in 
some degree ever since. This sentence was a passage 
from Scripture, * Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.' I do not mean to say that I was 
any the better for hearing this sentence at the time ; 
but, as I before said, these words at the moment seemed 
to take strong hold of my mind, and the comments of 
the minister upon them gave me the first notion I ever 
had of religion : and I can recollect thinking, as I sat on 
the step of the porch, What, and shall I go to the place 
of everlasting torments, if I do not seek the favour of 
God, and if 1 do not get an interest in the Saviour, and 
if 1 spend mv time in playing about all day, as I have 
done, and allow myself in foolish talking and story-tell- 
ing, and such things as I have practised till now ! 

'' I remember then thinking that I would be a good 
boy in future, and go to church regularly, and attend the 
Sunday-school, for there was a Sunday-school as far 
back as the time 1 speak of in our parish. Being full of 
these thoughts, I remained in the church porch till the 
sermon was over, and walked quietly out of the church- 
yard with the congregation, and was actually turning 
my steps towards the house of the vicar, thinking to 
give my name in as a Sunday scholar, for it was to the 
vicar the names were to be given ; when it came into 
my mind that the vicar was still in the church, where I 
had left him baptizing a child ; this thought brought me to 
a stand in the middle of the street ; and I was consider- 
ing whether I should not go back to the gate of the 
churchyard, when a boy of my acquaintance, who was 
much bigger than myself, appeared before me, having 
his hat dressed with wild roses and cowslips. 

" The boy no sooner saw me than he called to me 
across the street, asked me where I had been, adding 
that he had been seeking me at my father's house. 

« * What for V said I. 

***What for?' returned he. *Why I want you to 
come into the woods to look for strawberries ; they are 
as thick as leaves on the bank yonder, on the back of 
the town.' 

" I remember the boy's words as if they had been 
spoken but yesterday, and also my answer, which was 
to tell him I could not bear him company, because I had 
other business in hand : and then whispering in his ear, 
for by this time I had nwwapd over the street to him, I 
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told him where I had been, what I had heard, and 
whither I was going. 

" * Very good, very good indeed !' he answered, at the 
same time laughing heartily, * very good indeed ! yon 
canH do better : but Fll teU you what, Ned, it's alto- 
^ther too soon for you to be thinking of these matters; 
It will be time enough for a little bit of a lad like yoa to 
think about religion twenty years to come ;' so saying, 
he took me by the arm, twirled me round, and led me 
out with him into the woods, where I soon forgot my 
good thoughts among the wild strawberries and dog- 
roses. 

'*I do not recollect having any return of serious 
thoughts from that time till as much as a year and a 
half afterward, when, meeting our minister one evening, 
he addressed me in a very serious manner, and invited 
me to his school, pointing out to me the danger of being 
in ignorance, and a stranger to Christ. He spoke to me 
to such purpose, that I promised him to come the next 
Sunday, and actually on the Sabbath morning washed 
my face and combed my hair with more care than usual, 
and set out for the school ; but when I got into the vil- 
lage, I met a parcel of lads going to slide on a brook 
above the pool, which is at the back of the vicar's house ; 
and I was so weak and sinful as again to be persuaded 
by them that it was time enough for such a little lad as 
I to think of religion. Thus my better thoughts were 
again driven away ; and I continued to reject the means 
of improvement offered, and to smother the better feel- 
ings which from time to time rose in my mind. 

*' I do not remember, from that time, having any more 
serious thoughts during my childhood, excepting on oc- 
casion of the death of a little brother, whom I dearly 
loved : and 1 remember that for some weeks after his 
death I used often to think of him, and to consider in 
what state his soul then was. I recollect that I did not 
doubt of his happiness, and even believed that it was 
owing to his Saviour. At that period, I had again al- 
most resolved to attend the Sunday-school, which was 
the only means I had of learning to read ; but Sunday 
after Sunday I put off the execution of this happy pro- 
ject, and so the thought wore away; and after a while, 
the time came when I was to leave home and go into 
service, which happened when I was about fifteen years 
of age. 
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" My first and only service was with a farmer, in the 
parish next to that in which I was bom, where I was 
employed to attend the horses and cattle, and follow the 
plough. My master was not a religious man, and made 
it none of his business to see that his servants went to 
church ; I therefore seldom set my foot in a place of 
worship. However, it happened that on our last wake- 
Sunday, which falls out in August, some singers coming 
to our church on the occasion from Wolverhampton, I 
was tempted to attend evening service ; and there I 
heard a sermon which has, as it were, stuck by me ever 
since ; furnishing subjects of thought many times since, 
when I would most gladly have forgotten it, if I could. 
The text was from St. Luke xiv. 18 ; * They all, with one 
consent, began to make excuse.' 

" The clergyman having delivered his text, he went 
on to make this remark : — 

" * It is a common error for thoughtless people to be- 
lieve that it will be time enough for them to think about 
religion at some future period.' And then he went on 
much to this purpose, — for, as I said before, I never 
could put the words of this sermon out of my head : 
' This spirit of procrastination is one of the most conv- 
mon errors of sinners, and one of the most successful 
temptations of Satan. If your conscience,' said he, * be 
in some measure awakened, and you feel anxious in any 
degree for the salvation of your soul, Satan and your 
own hearts will suggest delay. As Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled, and answered, ' Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.' 
Acts xxiv. 25. This convenient season, most probably, 
never arrived to Felix : but,' continued the minister, ' al- 
though God hasgiventhis solemn warning against delay, 
and has repeated the important lesson in many parts of 
his Word, yet many thousands are continually making 
the same excuse, and thus exposing themselves to ever- 
lasting destruction. 

"'Tell me, oh man!' proceeded the preacher, *caii 
you ensure your life for a day, or even for one moment 1 
Let us call to mind the rich man, who, when gazing with 
delight on his store-houses and barns, said to his soul, 
' Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.' But God said 
unto him, ' Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
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quired of thee.' Luke xii. 19, 30. Grod the Lord may 
even now be passing the same sentence on somesiimer 
in this congregation, who dares, against his most solemn 
command, and the warnings of his Word, to put ofif the 
concerns of his soul to another day ; the Holy Ghost 
saith, ' To day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts* (Heb, iii. 7, 8) ; if you wait till to-morrow, 
you will then feel less from this discourse than you have 
done to-day. Serious thoughts may wear off, and you 
may be, and most likely will be, *■ hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin.' Heb. iii. 13. 

" Much more, which I do not recollect, did this excel- 
lent minister say to this purpose : but I remember well 
the verse with which he concluded, — ^ Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found ; call ye upon him while he is 
near ; let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy ; and to our God, and he 
will abundantly pardon.' Isaiah Iv. 6, 7. 

*' I was to go, after service, down to the village where 
the wake was kept ; but so touched was I by the ser- 
mon, that ^hen I came out of church, I quitted the 
thronff as soon as possible, and took my way into a sol- 
itary lane, where I spent as much as an hour and a half 
alone, thinking of the sermon, and making resolutions 
of immediate reformation ; and these resolutions held 
me all the evening, and I determined, as I lay on my 
bed, to make a great change in my conduct and beha- 
viour the next day. I thought in my own mind, that I 
would never enter an alehouse again, or use an oath, or 
stay away from church, and so forth ; but the next day, 
being the day after the wake, was a kind of holyday with 
us, and there was to be a famous match of cudgel-play- 
ing in the village. I had longed to see this match, 
though 1 knew full well how ill such sports agreed with 
my new resolutions of repentance and amendment. 

*^ I had no notion, however, of seeking help where it 
might be found ; so I yielded to the temptation, and went 
down to the public house in the evening, in the yard of 
which this match was to be held: and as I walked along, 
I remember that I quieted my conscience with these 
arguments : Well, it is but putting off my repentance 
one day longer ; I am a young man, in the very prime of 
life, and it will be time enough for me to begin my good 
course to-morrow. 
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"To-morrow, sir, I repeat; but when that morrow 
came, it found me as a blighted oak ; my strength was 
withered, and my hope gone. 

" When I got to the public house, the ground was al- 
ready cleared for the match, and many, both men and 
women, gathered together to see the sport. In the hu- 
mour 1 then was, I was at first somewhat shocked at the 
noise and brawls, the oaths and blasphemies, which 
sounded all about me. Nevertheless, when I had taken 
a draught of ale, I grew more fit for my company ; and, by 
degrees, forgetting all my better thoughts, I mixed with 
the crowd, and began to play my part among those who 
were making sport for the rest. 

" It is seldom that sports of this kind end without ill- 
will ; and thus it was with us ; the landlord plied us 
with" liquor, and, as we grew warm, we proceeded to 
use hard words, which words led to blows, and in the 
madness and fury of passion, I took up a knife, and 
struck a young man of the company with it, never stop- 
ping to consider what might be the consequence of so 
desperate an action. This young man had been my fel- 
low-servant, and we were known to have borne no good- 
will towards each other ; nevertheless, when I saw him 
fall, and beheld the blood gushing from his wound, I was 
filled with horror and amazement, such as I had never 
before experienced, and would have gladly changed 
place at that moment with the vilest reptile which crawls 
on the face of the earth. The poor young man sur- 
vived the wound I had given him only a very short time ; 
before the doctor, who was instantly sent for, arrived, 
he expired, and left me to all the dreadful consequences 
of ray crime. It is true, that I had no more idea of be- 
ing guilty of that action a minute before I committed it, 
than I now have of being king of England ; indeed, few 
in the company suspected me of any design of commit- 
ting murder ; nevertheless, the ill-will which had been 
known to exist between me and the unfortunate man 
whose death I had occasioned, turned against me on my 
trial, and I was deservedly condemned. 

" I can give you no idea of what I suffered when I 
first found myself under confinement, and in danger of 
capital punishment. It was then that all my folly in 
putting off my repentance appeared to me in its strong- 
est pomt of view, and a kind of despair seized my mind, 
with such horror and perplexity as I am not able to de<* 
scribe. 
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*' At this period, I used often to exclaim. Oh, that I 
had attendee a place of worship, or the Sunday^schooL 
or learned to read my Bible when I was a child ! I shooU 
not now be in such a dreadful situation as I am. Oh, 
that 1 had not put off the day of repentance ; that I had 
sought the Lord while he was to be found ; that I had 
called upon him when he was near ! In this manner I 
lamented myself continually, and yet I could see no way 
in which I might escape from eternal death. Thus the 
end of my life was fast approaching ; my sand was run- 
ning out ; and I knew not where to look for help, terri- 
fied and dismayed as I was ; yet I seemed to have no 
power left to repent and to turn to my God, and felt 
rather inclined to murmur against my heavenly Father, 
than to take blame to myself, and to charge myself with 
the consequences of my sins. 

*' I then would have given all the world, had I pos- 
sessed it, for those opportunities of improvement which 
I had despised in my early days ; and I frequently said 
to myself. Could I but once escape the walls of this dun- 
geon, how differently would I spend my life, and how 
devoted would I be to my God. Then again, the thought 
would arise. But now it is too late ; I have put off my 
repentance till the time is past, and till hope is gone. 

^* In this situation I continued for some weeks, and in 
this situation I should probably have remained until the 
end, and my soul would have been eternally lost, if the 
Lord had not had mercy upon me ; if he had not sought 
me out in this dungeon, through the means of his faith- 
ful servant, and made me sensible that, vile as I am, 
there is salvation for me in the blood of Christ. 

" The friend who visited me in my distress, indeed, 
pjointed out to me the extreme danger of procrastina- 
tion, or delaying the concerns of the soul ; and this for 
^wo reasons, — first, because man's life is uncertain ; and, 
secondly, because repentance is not in any one's power 
when he pleases; because man, in his natural state, 
cannot turn and prepare himself to good works, and 
faith, and calling upon God ; therefore it becomes 
doubly sinful and foolish in any one to resist those calls 
to repentance, which are made through the medium of 
God's holy Word, or his ministers, or through any other 
of his appointed means. 

*' Nevertheless, this my excellent friend assured me, 
that there yet remained hope for me, inasmuch as, 
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>ugh the forbearance of justice, I was still in the 
1 of prayer, and within the reach of mercy ; and 
ice he took occasion to open before me such a view 
)ivine mercy, and of all that Christ has done for lost 
ikind, that he caused a new light to shine on my 
c mind, and new hope to break on my distressed 
I ; insomuch so, that although my sins are as scarlet, 
ist that they will be made white as snow, and though 
like crimson, yet that they shall be as wool. 
Thus have I been snatched as a brand plucked from 
fire, and that mercy is allowed to me which I refused 
ny unhappy fellow-servant ; on that mercy, there- 
, I cast myself, pleading the merits of my Saviour, 
humbly acknowledging, that had I been cut off in 
midst of my sins, and been cast into everlasting fire, 
ould have been justly dealt by ; for ' he that, being 
n reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall be suddenly 
Toyed, and that without remedy.' " Prov. xxix. 1. 



THE DAY OP LIFE. 

The mominff hours of cheerful light 

Of all the day are best ; 
But as they si>eed their hasty flight, 
If every hour is spent aright, 
We sweetly sink to sleep at night, 

And pleasant is our rest. 

And life is like a summer's day, 

It seems so quickly past : 
Youth is the morning bright and gay, 
And if 'tis spent in wisdom's way. 
We meet old age without dismay^ 

And death is sweet at last 



END OF PROCBASTINATIOK. 
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" I DO confidently believe," says Bishop Hall, " that 
all the particular national churches, throughout the 
whole Christian world, are no other than sisters ; daugh- 
ters of the same father — God ; of the same mother — 
the spiritual Jerusalem, which is from above. Some 
of them are elder sisters, others younger ; some more 
tall and large-spread, others of less stature; some 
fairer in respect of holiness of life and orthodoxy of 
judgment, others fouler in respect of corruptions both 
of doctrine and manners ; still sisters,^* 

This passage in the writings of Bishop Hall entirely 
agrees with the t3rpical language of Scripture, wherein 
the universal church is frequently described as a wife or 
bride, of whom the spouse is Christ the Lord ; and the 
inferior churches are represented as daughters of these 
glorious parents. These scriptural aUusions being 
borne in mind, I doubt not that what follows will be 
easily understood. 

The time was, and is not long past, when I should 
have said, *' I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall 
see no sorrow." Rev. xviii. 7. I was then accounted 
fairest of my mother^s children, and the best beloved in 
the sight of my parents ; whereas I am now as '* a wo- 
man forss^en and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth, 
which has been refused." Isa. Uv. 6. I am the daugh" 
ter of Him whose name is incommunicable ; of Him to 
whom all the worship is due of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and the 
spiritual Zion is my mother. My Father made me to 
hope and rejoice while I yet hung upon my mother's 
breast ; he washed me in water, and anointed me with 
oil ; he clothed me with broidered work, and shod me 
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with badgers* skin ; he girded me about with fine iineot 
and put bracelets on my hands, and a chain on mj neck; 
he fed me with the honey, and wheat, and barm of Jodah; 
and 1 was exceedingly beautiful, and there were few 
among the daughters of my mother to be compared 
with me : inasmuch as the image of my Father was 
impressed on my features as a seal upon the clay ; for 
my Father had chosen me to be his beloved. 

Thus I was formed in comeliness, and arrayed with 
beauty ; and, being exceedingly fair, I was sought by a 
royal suitor of earthly parentage, who selected me from 
the midst of my sisters. 

My Father bestowed his blessing on our union, and 
registered the contract in a book of remembrance. 
Moreover, he caused my mother to endow me with a 
copy of his Testament, wherein was inscribed his holy 
will ; and this Testament was to serve for a rule of life, 
and for a memonad. My husband likewise directed a 
written agreement to be prepared, confirming our holy 
alliance with high and peculiar privileges. Moreover 
he set his seal to the scroll, binding himself by an oath 
to give up his crown, and hazard his life, rather than 
forsake her whom he had set as a seal upon his heart- 
as a seal upon his arm. He also issued a decree that, 
from that time forward, all laws, statutes, or ordinances 
established by my sisters throughout his reahn should 
be utterly void, and of none effect.* And this he did 
for the maintenance of peace, and not out of disrespect 
to my sisters, many of whom are exceedin^y Dair and 
beautiful, and much beloved of my Father. And this 
contract was completed: and it was well and wisely 
done with respect to all matters of serious import, com- 

r>rting, in all vital points, with the will of my Father, 
was therefore perrectly satisfied, and believcld myself 
established for ever. Nevertheless, some errors which 
I then thought of little moment crept into our contract, 
and afterward gave cause for dissatisfoction to various 
members of my family. 

I have an elder sister, and one, alas ! who has done 
so little credit to her family, that some have asserted 
she is a changeling, and not a real daughter of my pa- 
rent. Time, however, can alone prove this ; and if she 
be truly a child of my Father, though she be made to 

* See Act of Uniformity. 
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pass through the fire of affliction, she will assuredly be 
saved in the end, according to my Father's own declara- 
tion : for he has said, *' That in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, he will gather together in one aJl 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth ; even in him : in whom also we have ob« 
tained an inheritance, being predestinated according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will/' Eph. i. 10, 11. 

This my elder sister, though at that time in disgrace 
with my husband and his counsellors, contrived to inter- 
fere in the ceremonials of my marriage, and of my coro- 
nation, and in the establishment of my household, and 
the provisions made for my children. It is her charac- 
ter to be a lover of ornament. She is herself clothed 
in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and costly array : and in the 
diiy in which I was bound to my earthly protector, she 
bedecked me in some degree according to her own 
fashion. To the garment of linen, clean and white, in 
which my Father had attired me, she attached a fringe 
of gold, with bells which tinkled as I went, and golden 
pomegranates. Moreover, she bound broad phylac- 
teries on my forehead and my wrists ; much against my 
inclination, as I desired only to be arrayed in the white 
robe which my Father had given me, and to wear the 
signet and crown which he had also bestowed upon me. 
But my spouse being overruled by the persuasions of 
my elder sister, I was obliged to submit to her dictation. 
To increase my embarrassment, I had a younger sister, 
who, disapproving of my marriage altogether, wished 
not only to tear away the fringes and phylacteries which 
were attached to my bridal robe, but to clip and curtail 
the train of the robe itself, and to divest it of its simple 
folds : and, moreover, she would have robbed me of my 
beautiful hair, which was the pride and the glory of my 
husband. 

Thus the day of my espousals was imbittered to me 
by the dissensions of my sisters ; and where love, and 
friendship, and union ought to have existed, there were 
malice, and rancour, and backbiting, and evil-speaking. 
Nevertheless, I was strong in the affection of my hus- 
band : I was then as '* a fruitful bough by a well, whose 
branches run over the wall" (Gen. xlix. 22) ; for I be- 
came a fruitful motheri and bore my husband many 

Vol. VII.— S 
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noble sons and beautiful daughters ; and many of mf 
sons have grown up to stand high in favour with their 
heavenly and their earthly Father, and my daughters 
have become as polished comers of the temple. 

Many of my little ones have been required of me in 
their infancy : these were the loved and favoured ones 
of my Father, who, because he desired to have them 
near him, called them to himself, while yet they hung 
upon my breast. Multitudes of these are now in my 
Father's house, which is very far off; and there, after 
the toils and sorrows of the journey, they are received 
in my mother's arms and comforted. It was a {>ain to 
me to part with them, for I should have delighted to 
nourish and to cherish them : but when I perceived that 
they pined and sickened in the air of this land, and when 
the physician admonished me that they must needs be 
taken away, and be removed into a fresher and a finer 
air, I yielded with submission, and I trust that I never 
disputed my Father's will. Yet, before we parted, it 
was ever my custom to seal them with a signet, which 
my Father had put into my hand, and to enrol their 
names in a book of memorial; and this observance, 
simple as it may appear, offended another of my sisters; 
and, because I would not accept her counsel, she flew 
from me in displeasure, and still remains at variance. 
Thus was I continually troubled with family discord ; 
yet my husband consoled and upheld me, and my sons 
honoured and respected me, so that I entertained no 
fears, and my heart was light. Yea, and perhaps at 
that time my carriage towards my sisters was not ex* 
actly what it should have been ; neither did I pity them, 
as I ought to have done, in the days of their affliction and 
of their depression. Yea, and in those days when the 
sun shone on me, when I have met them in the street, I 
have walked scornfully by them ; and while I have 
taken pleasure in exhibiting their faults, I have not 
taken delight in their good qualities ; and I have, more- 
over, often despised their little ones, and crushed those 
who were weak among them. My Father, forgive me 
for these offences, and look on me now in this my hour 
of distress : for now, in the days of my affliction and 
my misery, I remember all my pleasant things. I 
spread forth my hands, and there is none to help me. 
Lam. i. 7. 

My sons— my noble sons ! who were once my gloiy 
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and my delight ; my precious sons, whom I once es- 
teemed as fine gold, how are they changed ! Lam. iv. 9. 
To them it was appointed to support my authority and 
maintain my privileges ; to read the scroll of my mar- 
riage settlement in the ears of the people, and to con- 
firm its authority by reference to the written will of my 
Father, to which I have ever desired it might conform ; 
in this respect differing from my eldest sister, who has 
always maintained that her sons had power to enact laws 
of equal authority with those of our Father, pretending 
that they had received commission from him so to do.* 

It is one of the articles of my settlement, signed and 
sealed by all my sons, that the written Word of my 
Father *'containeth all things necessary to salvation; 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, thai 
it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." (Arti- 
cle vi.) And the time was when these my sons would 
have given up their lives rather than have ceased to up^ 
hold my privileges against all adversaries and gaiii^ 
sayers ; yea, I could speak of certain of my first-born 
who, for the love they bore to me, their nursing-mother, 
were stoned and slain with the sword ; and wandered 
in deserts and in mountains, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ; yea, some of them were subjected to fiery 
trials, to shame, and to reproach, for my sake ; yet they 
came forth as gold from the refiner's fire, and are now 
as chosen vessels in my Father's house. But, alas ! 
'* how is the gold become dim ! how is the most fine 
gold changed !" Lam. iv. 1. 

The sons of my advanced age are not like the chil- ^ 
dren of my youth. Where is the zeal, and the devotion)*^ 
and the love with which my first-bom used to comfort 
and invigorate me t Yet my degenerate children draw 
nigh to me with their mouth, and swear that they will 
always give their faithful diligence so to minister to the 
service of my household as my Father has commanded, 
and as I and my earthly spouse have received the same, 
that they may teach my people with all diligence. f 
Yet, after this solemn oath has passed their lips, and 
even after they have united in a holy supplication for 
help from above, to enable them to perform all which 

* See Douay Catechism, published by authority in 1826. 

* See Ordination Service. 
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they have undertaken in sach a way as to render their 
iervices acceptable in the eyes of my Father, they have 
Utterly nedected their promises; and, ceasing to do 
Justice and judgment, have sought only to feed them- 
selves with the fat of my flocks, and to clothe them- 
selves with the wool of my sheep. Neither have they 
merely set bounds to their disobedience by neglecting 
my services, or by performing them in a careless man- 
ner : this I might have borne, yea, and have borne for 
some years past, consoling myself with the hope that 
these my prodigal sons, who had wasted my substance 
in idleness and dissipation, might yet turn again and re- 
pent, and build up my falling towers and dilapidated 
palaces, and be enabled to enrich *' my windows with 
mgates, and my gates with carbuncles, and set all my 
borders with pleasant stones.*' Isaiah liv. 12. But, 
alas ! my hope is deferred, and my heart is sick ! 

The sloth of my sons has left a door open for the ad- 
mission of my bitterest enemy, and my sister has stepped 
into the interior of my domestic circle, and seated her- 
self on the very throne of my husband. And now, 
■Iready, have I not been made to descend one degree 
from the royal seat on which I was once enthroned as 
supreme ? and are not my defects made the subject of 
Tulgar discourse 1 Has not my husband already dis- 
cerned beauties in another which he believed once to 
belong only to me ? and has he not admitted my ene- 
mies into his counsels ? and suffered those who hate 
me to prevail with him to break the seals of our mar- 
riage-contract ? 

My bulwarks shake, my glorious palaces tremble to 
their foundation ; my sons and my daughters look coldly 
^pon me. I sit solitary* who was once surrounded by 
many children; I am become as a widow, who was 
once great among the nations, and a princess among 
the provinces. I weep sore in the night ; the tears are 
on my cheeks. My sons " are become like harts that 
find no pasture ; they are gone without strength before 
my persecutors.** Lam. i. 6. Yet I will still hope. I 
will csdl upon my little ones who are rising up, my sons 
who as yet are as beardless boys, to help me in my dis- 
tress ! Listen to me, my children : you that have been 
reared in my bosom, hear the words of my prayer, and 
let them sink deep into your hearts. My prayer is ad- 
dressed to one that is above, for all human help is now 
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vain ; and my sin has been, that I have sought that aid 
which is of man, instead of directing my voice to the 
everlasting hills, from whence cometh certain help. 
Again hearken, then, my infant sons, to the words of 
my prayer, and let your hearts and voices re-echo back 
the holy sound. 

** Come, Holy Ghoat, their souls inspire, 
And lighten wfth celestial fire : 
Thou the anointing Spirit art. 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 

" Thy blessed unction, from above. 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love ; 
Enable, with perpetual light. 
The dulness of their blinded sight. 

"Anoint and cheer their soiled &ce 
With the abundance of thy grace ; 
Keep far our foes, give peace at home — 
Where Thou art Guide, no ill can come. 

** Teach them to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee of both, to be but One ; 
That, through' the ages all along, 
This may be their endless song : — 

" Praise to Thy eternal merit; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.** 

The foundation of my authority standeth sure, my 
sons ; it is built on that of eternal tiiith — it cannot be 
shaken ; therefore fear not, but gather yourselves around 
me. Be ye clothed in the garments of salvation ; put 
on the whole armour of God. Maintain my cause, for 
it is a holy one ; and plead with your earthly father, 
that he should take me again to his heart, and admit no 
rival to partake his throne with me. 

If some human errors, somer mortal spots, have min- 
gled themselves with my character, help me, my chil- 
dren, to obtain a deliverance from them : but tear me 
not from my throne, nor rob me of my crown, nor de- 
spoil me of my jewels ; but remember my services and 
my labours of old, how I have loved, and reared, and 
protected many children, nourishing them from my own 
bosom, and bearing them in my arms, '*as an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings." Deut. zxxii. 11. 

To you then, my sons, my infant sons, I extend my 
hands ; for you I make my prayer to my Father, that 
the same Spirit which animated your elder brothers, in 
the early days of m exaltation, may be bestowed on 
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you; that you may plead for me with your earthly 
father; that you may set all my perfections in beau- 
tiful array before him ; that you may call to his mind 
the articles of my marriage covenant ; and that you may 
neither rest day nor ni^^ht until you have restored me to 
my former glory, and made it appear, that although I 
may not be wholly without blemish, yet, inasmuch as I 
profess to be regulated in all things according to the 
will of my Father who is above, I am a faithful guide, and 
have never failed to ensure the everlasting happiness of 
him who has confided his interests to my keeping. And 
as I have prayed, and lifted up my imploring voice for 
my sons, so will I pray for him whom my Father ap- 
pointed to be my earthly protector. O my Father, have 
mercy upon him, and bring to his mind the kindness of 
his youth — the love of his espousals — when I was 
brought to him from my Father's house, and set beside 
him on his throne. Then did he count me better than 
rubies ; ** I was by him, as one brought up with him : I 
was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him." 
Prov. viii. 30. In sickness and sorrow I was his con- 
solation ; when worn with pain and care, he rested on 
my bosom, and was ready to forsake all things rather 
than give me up. Then was he the beloved of my Father, 
and blessings from on high descended upon the crown 
of his head. Hear then my prayer, O my Father ! and 
restore my husband as aforetime. If I have deserved 
thy displeasure, chasten and correct me, yet bring me 
not down into the dust. O set not the point of thy sword 
against my gates ; spare my children, and let not my 
little ones be given unto another. O my Father, help me, 
and renew thy covenant with me: then shall I remember 
the instructions which thou gavest me in the days of my 
youth : I shall walk humbly ; I shall be assisted to put 
off the vain ornaments with which my sister arrayed 
me in the day of my espousals ; and then will my beauty 
appear as aforetime in the eyes of my husband and my 
children. Then shall I be a crown of glory in the hand 
of my Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of my God. 
I shall '*no more be termed forsaken; neither shall 
my land any more be termed desolate : but I shaU be 
called Hephzibah, and my land Beulah : for my Lord 
•ball delight in me." Isaiah Ixii. 4. 
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